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POLITICAL AUTHORITY: ITS EXERCISE 
AND POSSESSION 


C. W. CAssINELLI 
University of Washington 


HE CONCEPT OF AUTHORITY is central to the study of politics, 
since descriptions of governmental institutions, public policy, and patterns 
of political power must assume at least a distinction between the presence 
and absence of authority, while broader issues like the nature of the state, the 
law, and political obedience require a clear definition of authority for their 
satisfactory treatment. Political theorists have always recognized this, but the 
modern disciplines of sociology and public administration have provided much 
new information and many new insights regarding authority. Nevertheless, the 
theory of authority still contains certain weaknesses stemming from lack of in- 
formation and analysis. 
The present essay will be concerned with one of these ambiguities of analysis. 
It appears to me that the failure to distinguish between what I shall call the 
“exercise” of political authority and its “possession” has impeded our understand- 
ing of the relationship between political authority on the one hand and obedi- 
ence, coercion, and popular attitudes on the other. Moreover, if the distinction is 
made and kept in mind, many apparent discrepancies of evidence and disagree- 
ments of argument about political authority itself seem to disappear. The exercise 
of political authority requires the citizen to obey uncritically and without con- 
sidering the possibility of coercion; the possession of political authority depends 
upon his critical acceptance of the use of coercion, and it is compatible with his 
occasional disobedience. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE GOVERNOR 


Although political authority — the authority possessed and exercised by the 
governor' — may be fundamentally similar to the authority of the expert, cleric, 
or parent, it still differs from these other authorities because it is political and 
they are not. An analysis of political authority must therefore begin by defining 
“political.” 

The governor exercises and possesses political authority only when his special 
competence is specifically related to ordering, regulating, shaping, or determining 
the behavior of a limited group of human beings. Since this statement also applies 
to other “authorities,” his special competence and thus his particular function 
must be more or less precisely described. Social theorists have defined the func- 
tion of governing by reference to the aspects of human behavior the governor 
regulates, the scope of his regulation, or the methods which he may use. 





“When we say that someone other than a governor has political authority, we mean either that 
he has political influence in general or, more likely, that he has influence upon those who 
have governmental authority. In either case, however, the word “authority” does not seem 
to be applied properly. 
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Defining the governor’s function in terms of the kind of behavior he regulates 
is unsatisfactory, for it founders on the obvious fact that all governments, from 
totalitarian to democratic, control and direct practically every activity in which 
men normally engage. The statement that government has a limited sphere of 
competence is usually normative rather than descriptive. 

The second type of definition says that the governor makes decisions which 
apply to the whole society, in contrast to the limited scope of the decisions of 
other possessors of influence.? This definition is also unsatisfactory. In the first 
place, decisions by people who are not governors successfully regulate the be- 
havior of the whole society. The theological and moral pronouncements of 
clerics in single-faith societies are the most obvious examples, but decisions by 
“experts” in matters such as dress and “manners” may also have a similar scope. 
Secondly, not all decisions by government “allocate values for the whole society”; 
they may deal with special subgroups (like the inhabitants of the Tennessee Val- 
ley) or even with individuals (like the subjects of “relief” bills of the United 
States Congress).° Finally, the notion of the “whole society” is extremely vague. 
On first glance it seems to refer to all the people of the state, but since the state 
is usually defined by reference to the scope of governmental control, the “whole 
society” must be something else. If the “whole society” is defined in terms of 
relatively intensive human interaction,* then no account is taken of the fact 
that the governor’s jurisdiction stops at the boundaries of his state, no matter how 
socially and economically artificial these boundaries may be. 

The method of regulation which the governor may use provides, on the 
contrary, a useful definition of his function. His ability to attach to his directives 
the threat to utilize physical coercion against those who do not comply with them 
clearly distinguishes his function from that of any other regulator of human be- 
havior.’ This statement is not affected by pointing out that this threat may be 
only a minor factor in the governed’s motivation to comply with the governor’s 
directives, or that in order to accomplish certain purposes the latter may rely 
extensively upon non-directive techniques like persuasion.* The increasing im- 
portance of the governor’s new “positive” tasks — social welfare, public works, 





upon his old task of raising revenue which is always connected with his ability 
to use coercion. 

Moreover, every act of the governor in his capacity as governor is accom- 
panied by at least an implicit reference to this ability to use physical coercion. 


*E.g., David Easton, The Political System (New York: Knopf, 1953), p. 133. Easton’s concept 
of politics as the “authoritative allocation of values” means, when developed, “making deci- 
sions which bind the whole society.” 

*See Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of Democracy (New York: Harper, 1957), pp. 14- 
17, and the references there cited. 

* Society is “the broadest grouping of human beings who live together and collectively undertake 
to satisfy all the minimum prerequisites of group life.” Easton, op. cit., p. 135. 

* Cf. Hans Kelsen, General Theory of Law and State, trans. Anders Wedberg (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1945), p. 18; and Frederick M. Watkins, The State as a Concept of Politi- 
cal Science (New York: Harper, 1934), pp. 47-49. 

*Cf. David Easton, “The Perception of Authority and Political Change,” in Authority, ed. Carl 

J. Friedrich (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958), p. 183. 
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Any of his acts which do not imply such coercion are performed in some other 
capacity, such as “leading citizen,” party politician, or symbol of the national 
community. Therefore, political authority, the authority attached to the function 
of governing, is always conjoined with the governor’s ability to use physical coer- 
cion. The principal analytical problem is to clarify the relationship between 
political authority and coercion and to relate both to the behavior and attitudes 
of those subject tc regulation. Making a distinction between exercising and pos- 
sessing political authority seems to solve at least some aspects of this problem. 


Tue “Exercise” oF PotiricaL AUTHORITY 

The concepts of “exercising” and “possessing” political authority are intro- 
duced to take account of a more-or-less implicit distinction often made in dis- 
cussions of authority and to correspond to certain facets of authority which upon 
analysis are seen to have different characteristics. The possession of authority and 
its exercise are both necessary and sufficient for one another, but the tendency 
to refer to them as if they were identical — or, more usually, to fail to distinguish 
between them — has led to some confusion. 

When the governor exercises political authority he performs an overt act 
aimed at regulating his governed’s behavior. In order to perform such an act, 
he must (as we say) have authority, but his possession is clearly not the same 
thing as his act. The latter, when authoritative, is a relationship containing a 
communication, its issuer, and its recipient, each of which should be described 
in some detail. 

The Actions and Motivations of the Governor 

An exercise of political authority is initiated when the governor issues a com- 
munication to the governed with the definite intention of predictably changing 
the latter’s behavior. This communication is an imperative’ normally designed 
to regularize behavior, but often dealing with specific and unique cases. The 
governor is concerned with behavior and not with beliefs; in his capacity as gover- 
nor, he never intends to convince the governed of his communication’s desir- 
ability, in any sense of the latter word. He may hope that they consider it desir- 
able, but he makes no attempt to persuade them.® The governor also has no in- 
tention of bargaining with the governed; he may bargain before he makes his 
decision, but once stated his communication is not subject to amendment.® 
Finally, the governor does not intend to use coercion to achieve his purpose, and 
"The principal attack on the theory of law as command has been given by Kelsen, op. cit., pp. 


30-35. This position, however, creates more difficulties than it solves: see Alan Gewirth, 
“The Quest for Specificity in Jurisprudence,” Ethics, LXIX (1959), 162-63. 


*Governmental personnel may engage in “public relations campaigns” to convince the governed 
of the desirability of a law, either before or after it is passed; but in doing so they do not 
differ from any “civic-minded” group which may wish to increase law-abidingness, and the 
passing of the law is an act logically quite independent of any attempt to inform people of 
its meaning or convince them of its desirability. 


* Bargaining may occur when law-enforcement agencies attempt to apply a generalized statute, 


but in this case the agency has been delegated authority to make adjustments, and its final 
decision is not open to bargaining. 
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he expects people to follow his directions while being physically able to ignore 
them. If he wishes to collect revenue, for example, he does not intend that 
money be taken from taxpayers at gunpoint, but he expects them to give it to 
the collector although nothing literally prevents them from withholding it.’° 

Nevertheless, the governor always accompanies his communication with a 
least an implicit threat to use physical coercion either to obtain its intended re- 
sults — e.g., to get revenue by forcibly taking money from tax-dodgers — or to 
punish those who ignore it in (presumably) the hope that they and others will 
be deterred from future disobedience.’? When the governor actually applies coer- 
cion for either of these purposes, he is not exercising authority; we say that in 
this instance his authority has “broken down” or is “inoperative.” 77 When he 
applies coercion his intentions and expectations, as pointed out above, are quite 
different from when he exercises authority; and the reactions of the governed are 
also quite different in the two cases. 


The Reactions and Motivations of the Governed 


The recipient of the communication is the second element in an exercise of 
political authority. The governed,'* whose behavior is to be regulated by the 
governor’s directive, have special reactions and motivations when the governor 
exercises authority." ; 

The recipient’s first reaction is to become aware that the communication is 
directing him to do something, to take or refrain from some action. If the gov- 
ernor regulates the governed’s behavior without the latter’s knowing it, his in- 
fluence is not an exercise of authority but rather a “manipulation.” ** The re- 
cipient must also realize that the communication is an imperative, that the gover- 


*On the use of coercion, see Felix E. Oppenheim, “An Analysis of Political Control,” The 
Journal of Politics, XX (1958), 515-34. Oppenheim’s concept of “restraint” includes 
situations where an individual is literally unable to pursue a course of action and where his 
pursuing it would involve “extremely disvaluable” consequences (p. 521). Being at gunpoint 
comes within the latter category. 


"On the theory of the legal penalty, see Carl J. Friedrich, The Philosophy of Law in Historical 
Perspective (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958), chap. 22, and esp. pp. 212-13. 

* Robert Bierstedt has said that when, in a voluntary association, a member refuses to resign after 
having broken its rules, there occurs another exercise of authority to compel his resignation: 
“The Problem of Authority,” in Freedom and Control in Modern Society, ed. Morroe Berger 
et al. (New York: Van Nostrand, 1954), pp. 79-80. See also Chester I. Barnard, The Func- 
tions of the Executive (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938), p. 183. An official can 
have authority to compel resignation, but it does not follow that an act of compulsion is an 
exercise of authority. 

™ The governed must be distinguished from governmental subordinates who are “under the 
authority” of their superiors. There is a difference between, for example, the American 
Congress and President’s directives to the general citizenry and their directives to the gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy. The latter situation depends upon the principle of hierarchy within 
a single organization, and since it does not involve the possible application of physical coer- 
cion it is not political. The usual penalty for a bureaucrat’s failure to comply with his 
superior’s directives is dismissal, as it is in any organization. 

™“ Barnard, op. cit., p. 163, has said that authority is the character of a communication by virtue 
of which it is accepted by a member of an organization as governing his action. While this 
statement emphasizes quite properly the importance of the recipient’s motives, it is mis 
leading because his particular reaction is only necessary for an exercise of authority; it is 
not sufficient as well. 


*® This is Easton’s term: “The Perception of Authority and Political Change,” p. 179. 
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nor does not intend to convince, persuade, or bargain. However, he need not 
understand precisely what the communication is saying, and he can even mis- 
interpret it to the extent that he believes it to say something which the governor 
did not at all intend. The governor’s exercise of authority over the citizen is not 
undermined by obscureness and misunderstanding. The recipient must only be 
aware that he is being told to do something. 

The recipient’s second reaction is to try to conform to the stipulations of 
the communication as he understands them. Strict compliance is clearly not 
necessary; we do not hesitate to say that a governor exercises authority over a 
citizen who makes a serious but misguided or unsuccessful attempt to comply 
with his directives. 

In an exercise of political authority the citizen reacts as he does because he 
is consciously aware that the governor’s communication specifies a certain reac- 
tion. If he “unthinkingly” conforms, authority is not being exercised. For ex- 
ample, most people refrain from murder not because they know it is prohibited by 
the governors, although they do have this knowledge, but because it is incon- 
sistent with their education, their nonpolitical values, and the mores of the people 
with whom they associate and identify. Such law-abidingness does not result 
from the exercise of political authority. 

When the governor exercises authority over the governed, the latter recog- 
nizes the former’s communication as “authoritative,” that is, he recognizes it as 
coming from a source which possesses special attributes entitling it to be obeyed. 
(These attributes — position, status, and charisma — will be described below; 
they are the links between the exercise of authority and the possession of author- 
ity.) The recipient connects the communication with the source by hearing the 
former directly from a heroic leader or a village elder or a uniformed policeman, 
or by seeing certain symbols attached to it, or by being assured by one whose 
judgment he trusts —a lawyer, for example —that it issues from the proper 
source. His reaction to this source or its symbolic representation may be either 
habitual or conscious; that is, he may either act directly upon receiving the prop- 
erly characterized communication or he may take the intermediate step of 
acknowledging that it comes from the proper source. The exercise of authority 
clearly does not include compliance without awareness of the issuer’s identity, a 
reaction compatible only with acute fear or excitement. 

In an exercise of authority the governed are not motivated to compliance by 
any kind of agreement with the communication’s contents. It has been said that 
the recipient conforms to the communication without evaluating it in terms of 
his own standards, without contemplating its merits,’* but this is not entirely ac- 
curate. He may quite thoroughly evaluate it in terms of “justice” or of his own 
selfish interests, and still “accept its authority”; the only requirement for an ex- 
ercise of authority is that his decision to comply does not result from a favorable 
evaluation. He must conform to the communication despite any evaluation of 


* Ibid., pp. 179-80; also see Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior (New York: Macmillan, 
1947), pp. 125-26. 
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it, and indeed one of the most common variations of the exercise of authority 
occurs when the recipient has decided that the communication is factually, ra- 
tionally, or ethically incorrect and still does not reject it.?* 

The relative insignificance of the truth, goodness, or rationality of the com- 
munication’s contents is probably the most striking feature of the exercise of politi- 
cal authority.’* The recipient complies because of the source of the communication, 
not because of its contents. It is true that the governed believe that the governor 
has attributes which are connected with unusual degrees of truth or goodness or 
rationality, whether or not they believe the latter characteristics are manifested 
in any given communication: this means that the governor possesses authority 
and it will be discussed below. But the point to be stressed here is that the ex- 
ercise of authority does not depend on the recipient’s appraisal of the communi- 
cation in terms of its worthiness to be obeyed. 

Fear of Coercion and the Recipient’s Motivation 

Writers have disagreed about the relationship of physical coercion to the 
recipient’s motivation for compliance in an exercise of authority. Authority can- 
not be exercised when the recipient is “restrained,” ?® because under restraint 
compliance is not a motivated action, and some kind of motivation is undoubt- 
edly implied by the notion of authority. However, it is less clear whether an 
exercise of authority is compatible with compliance motivated by the recipient's 
fear that his failure to comply will result in personal disadvantage. Some theorists 
say that authority is exercised whenever an imperative is obeyed, including of 
course those cases where obedience is motivated by the fear of physical coercion.”° 
This position seems to conflict with ordinary usage, and it is clearly incompatible 
with the traditional conception of governors without authority — usurpers, con- 
querors, and “tyrants” in general. This disagreement, however, may be only 
terminological; those who hold fear of physical coercion to be consistent with 


* Another variation occurs when the recipient, on evaluation of the communication, decides that 


it cannot be complied with, and thereupon attempts to get it altered. In this case the gov- 
ernor will exercise authority as long as the recipient does not decide that he will not com- 
ply with the communication because of its impropriety or incorrectness. If he decides that 
he cannot comply, the exercise of authority does not necessarily disappear. 


* Carl J. Friedrich has argued that “authority” is a characteristic of a communication and does 
not at all depend upon the recipient; the communication possesses the “potentiality of 
reasoned elaboration,” it is “worthy of acceptance”; and if the recipient mistakenly believes 
it to have this characteristic, the situation is one of false or faked authority. “Authority, 
Reason, and Discretion,” in Friedrich (ed.), Authority, pp. 35-37. Jerome Hall has said 
that authority fills a gap where reason and investigation fall short, and that it can always 
be challenged on rational or empirical grounds: “Authority and the Law,” ibid., pp. 64-65. 
However, both authors seem to be describing an ideal authority rather than analyzing what 
we call “political authority”: see Friedrich, n. 15; I am here interested in “false” as well as 
“true” authority. Their remarks are also more applicable to the possession of authority than 
to its exercise. 

* In Oppenheim’s sense; see note 10 above. 


*E.g., Easton, “The Perception of Authority and Political Change,” pp. 180-82; and Robert 
Michels, “Authority,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, II, 319-21. Although it is ad- 
mitted that obedience because of fear differs from obedience for other reasons, these writers 
wish to emphasize obedience, rather than the different kinds of obedience. They are in- 
terested in the operation of political systems, not in the differences between them, and 
they say that all governors, by definition, possess authority: see Easton, loc cit. 
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authority must admit that different kinds of governors have different kinds of 
authority, and it should be obvious to all that obedience motivated by fear of coer- 
cion differs rather sharply from other kinds of obedience. 

The relationship between fear and authority may be unclear in part because 
two kinds of fear have not been distinguished. When an individual receives an 
imperative, he ignores it or unthinkingly complies with it or asks himself in ef- 
fect, “Why should I comply?” His answers based on his fear not to comply in- 
volve many possible disadvantages which he expects to accompany noncom- 
pliance. These disadvantages are basically of two kinds, according to whether or 
not they involve punishment willed by human beings. When they do involve 
punishment, they are called “sanctions,” and traditionally sanctions have been 
classified as legal, social, moral, and religious.** Fines and imprisonment, with- 
drawal of deference, disapproval and censure, and penance and excommunica- 
tion are disadvantages which the issuers of imperatives can impose upon the 
recipient who fails to comply. All these sanctions play an important part in 
motivating the governed to obey the governor,?* but among authorities only the 
governor can apply sanctions involving physical coercion. Fear of these so-called 
legal sanctions is the fear normally held incompatible with the exercise of political 
authority. 

The second kind of disadvantage is not a punishment to be effected by the 
“authority” in question, but rather a disadvantage independent of his will. For 
example, disobedience of traffic laws may lead to bodily injury, of norms of 
etiquette to boorishness, of principles of morality to immorality, and of religious 
precepts to damnation. That is to say, in this type of case disobedience seems 
likely to involve one in error or irrationality or evil. This kind of disadvantage 
is quite different from a sanction, but it also aids in promoting law-abidingness.”* 

Although both kinds of fear operate as reasons for law-abidingness, the latter, 
in contrast to the former, can be the motivation for compliance in an exercise of 
authority. The recipient often defers to the governor and complies with the 
governor’s communication because he believes his own sources of information and 
powers of reasoning inferior to those of the governor. This kind of motivation is 
particularly evident in the case of military authority: the field officer believes 
the general officer to be better equipped.than he is to understand and exploit 
the entire battle-situation. The general, because of his position, is considered very 
likely to be right, even though his individual communication may appear peculiar 
or even incorrect. The ultimate motivation for compliance in any exercise of poli- 
tical authority is the belief that the source of the communication is capable of 
giving rational directions.** This belief and the fear of error in case of noncom- 
*Cf. J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism (New York: Dutton, 1940), pp. 25-26. “Sanctions of the con- 

science” are of a different order, since they do not involve the will of another person. 


See R. M. Maclver, The Web of Government (New York: Macmillan, 1947), pp. 76-77. 
® Ibid. 
* This resembles Friedrich’s conception of the “capacity of reasoned elaboration.” However, it 


depends upon the belief of the recipient rather than upon any “objective” standards of 
rationality, and it focuses on the issuer rather than on the communication. 
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pliance are the same thing: if I follow someone’s advice because I believe he is 
right, | am at the same time complying with his recommendation because | 
fear that otherwise I will be in error. 

The Exercise of Political Authority: Summary 

The overt act of X’s exercising political authority over Y occurs when and 
only when: (1) X addresses to Y a communication which is an imperative con- 
sciously designed to influence the actions of Y; (2) this communication is ac- 
companied by the explicit or implicit intention to utilize physical coercion (for 
one reason or another) against Y if he fails to comply; X, however, does not 
intend to use coercion to bring about the desired behavior of Y; (3) Y attempts 
to comply with the terms of the communication as he understands them (or at- 
tempts to get them changed so that compliance is, as he sees it, possible), and 
he does so in full knowledge that X has intended to influence his behavior; (4) 
Y complies with the communication because and only because it comes from X, 
whom he recognizes as possessing certain attributes which justify giving orders; 
he can approve of the communication’s contents, but this approval is not his 
motivation for compliance. 

The preceding analysis has led to a rather strange conclusion. Although 
political authority is inseparable from the function of governing, which in turn 
is inseparable from the governor’s ability to use physical coercion in his attempt 
to regulate the governed’s behavior, when a governor exercises political authority 
over a citizen the former does not intend to use physical coercion and the latter 
is not motivated by any consideration of its possible use. In its exercise, political 
authority appears fundamentally similar to other authorities. Its difference from 
them, and its connection with the function of governing, are aspects of what | 
have called the “possession” of political authority. 


THE “Possession” oF PotiTicAL AUTHORITY 

A governor “possesses” authority when he is able to exercise authority, as the 
latter is described above. Although the relationship between exercise and posses- 
sion is obviously very close, a governor can possess authority at the moment his 
communication is not being complied with, or when the citizen obeys because 
he agrees with its contents or fears the punishment attached to disobedience. The 
possession of authority, unlike the exercise of authority, depends upon the citizens’ 
attitudes rather than upon their actions. One can have the ability to exercise 
authority without being invariably successful in his attempts to exercise it. 
Characteristics Necessary for the Possession of Authority 

The possessor of political authority must have certain special characteristics. 
He may, in the first place, occupy a “position” or “office”; that is, he may belong 
to a formal organization which operates according to rules specifying the human 
behavior its members may regulate and defining its own membership. For ex- 
ample, the United States Constitution says that “the Congress shall have the 
power to lay and collect taxes,” and it also describes how one becomes a member 
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of the Congress. This situation of the governor corresponds to what Max Weber 
called “rational-legal authority.” *° 

Rather than occupying an office, the governor may have a status. When 
having political authority depends upon a status, the rules regarding possession of 
the status are usually fairly clear but the area of human behavior to be regulated 
is normally only vaguely defined. Nevertheless, the status-order, like the govern- 
mental organization, is institutionalized. For example, in gerontocracy or heredi- 
tary monarchy individuals acquire the requisite status by a regularized procedure, 
and everyone recognizes that the general function of governing is connected with 
this status. This type of situation corresponds to Weber’s “traditional author- 
ity.” 26 

Both status and position are indirectly connected with their possessor’s 
political authority. The assumption is that elections will supply sound and far- 
sighted congressmen, that senior bureaucrats will select and promote competent 
subordinates, that the old men will be wise, and that the heir to the throne will 
receive an appropriate education. The third special characteristic, however, is 
directly connected with the possession of authority. It consists solely of certain 
personal attributes — a commanding appearance, an ability to create enthusiasm 
and articulate grievances, the personification of norms of honor or trustworthi- 
ness or expertise, in general “a raw capacity of obtaining compliance” 27 — which 
appear as immediately qualifying their possessor to regulate human affairs. This 
is Weber’s “charismatic authority”; and, as he points out, because of this direct 
connection between personal characteristics and the presumed ability to govern, 
it is the least institutionalized and tends to develop into one of the others.”* 

In themselves position, status, and charisma have nothing in common. Hold- 
ing an office, having a noble ancestry, and being “dynamic” have no similar es- 
sential properties; they all accompany the possession of political authority only 
because they are reacted to similarly by various citizenries. Moreover, the three 
do not coexist as concomitants of authority. For example, in a democracy the 
greatest amount of charisma and the highest possible status do not by themselves 
bring any political authority whatever, and in an aristocracy only a noble birth 
qualifies one to be a governor.?® 


The Governed’s Attitude Toward the Governor’s Characteristics 


The governor’s position, status, or charisma is sufficient for possessing author- 
ity when those whom he regulates believe it to provide the knowledge, judgment, 


* The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, trans. Henderson and Parsons (Glencoe: 
Free Press, :1947), pp. 329 ff. As Talcott Parsons has pointed out, Weber classifies authority 
on the basis of the “level of differentiation of the social system with reference to political 
function” and the “stability of institutionalization of the value system” regarding this dif- 
ferentiation: “Authority, Legitimation, and Political Action,” in Friedrich (ed.), Authority, 
p. 213. 

* Op. cit., pp. 341 ff, and Parsons’ “Introduction,” pp. 60-61; also see Parsons, op. cit., pp. 212-13. 

* Bertrand de Jouvenel, “Authority: the Efficient Imperative,” in Friedrich (ed.), Authority, p. 


* Weber, op. cit., pp. 358 ff. 


* What we call “aristocracies” may well contain offices. When they do an aristocrat without an 
office has no political authority; that is, a noble birth is necessary but not sufficient for pos 
sessing political authority. 
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virtue, or trustworthiness required for controlling certain human activities con- 
sidered so important that their regulation necessitates the ability to threaten 
physical punishment. These activities vary widely, ranging from the simplest to 
the most subtle. Men recognize other agencies as qualified to direct their activi- 
ties, but only the governor is conceded the right to use physical coercion in the 
event of noncompliance. 

The governor possesses political authority because the governed believe in 
three connections: the first between his position, status, or charisma on the one 
hand, and his knowledge, judgment, virtue, or trustworthiness on the other; the 
second between the latter qualities and the right to regulate their behavior; and 
the third between the kind of regulation for which the governor is suited and 
the instrumental necessity of physical coercion. It is difficult to say precisely who 
among the governed believes in these connections, because every society has 
some people who either believe that knowledge, judgment, and virtue are as- 
sociated with other positions or statuses or charismas, or refuse to recognize any- 
one’s right to control their own behavior, or deny that any regulation of human 
beings requires physical coercion. It can be said only that “most of the people” 
under the governor’s control recognize his right to rule; the belief that he has this 
right “predominates throughout the state.” 

A citizen can believe in these three connections while disobeying his gover- 
nor’s directives or complying with them for reasons incompatible with the exer- 
cise of authority, but a governor cannot possess authority if no one at all complies 
with his directives or if no one complies for the right reasons. Consequently, the 
governor must have a certain proportion of his directives duly obeyed, but this 
proportion also can be described only in a most general way: when a governor 
possesses authority “most of the people most of the time” properly abide by his 
decisions. However, the governed’s belief in the governor’s right to rule and their 
obedience to him can probably be connected empirically. If a people are reason- 
ably law-abiding, if it is reasonably certain that this obedience is not motivated 
by the fear of punishment, and if the society is too complex to suppose that the 
reasons behind most laws can be widely understood, then most of the people 
probably believe their governors to have a right to obedience.*° 

The governed believe that the governor’s position or status or charisma gives 
him a right to regulate at least some of their affairs, if necessary by means of 
physical coercion. This right depends upon the results they expect from his gov- 
erning, which range from the provision of simple physical protection to the 
realization of complex notions of justice. The point is that the governor’s right 
is based upon something he is presumably able to do for the governed; he thus 
does not possess political authority because his governed fear him, but he may 
possess it because they fear that undirected they are incapable of acting correctly 
or morally or rationally. 

* Cf. Kelsen’s discussion of the relationship between the “validity” and the “efficacy” of the law: 
op. cit., pp. 29-44. As seen above, the obscureness of an individual communication, the 
recipient’s misunderstanding of its contents, and the failure of the recipient to comply with 
it successfully do not by themselves prevent an exercise of authority. To possess authority, 


however, the governor must have a fairly large proportion of his directives more or less 
successfully carried out. Otherwise his authority would disappear through confusion. 
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This right of the governor, which is identical with his possession of political 
authority, may be either practical or moral. The people may believe that his rule 
is simply expedient, or they may believe that it is morally good. These two be- 
liefs differ significantly, for when the latter prevails the position, status, or char- 
isma of the governor is much more thoroughly integrated with the whole pattern 
of mores characterizing the society in question, and as a result the governor’s 
authority is more deeply founded and his success in receiving obedience more 
likely. Authority based on a moral right to rule is often called “legitimacy,” and 
it is no doubt the most important variety of political authority.*? Nevertheless, 
a governor whom the people consider only a means of providing protection 
against internal “anti-social” elements or external aggressors also has authority, 
even though he is not believed to have a moral right to rule. The people recognize 
his usefulness and probably are thus quite willing to obey him, but they consider 
him only temporary or only the best available under the circumstances. 


he Possession of Political Authority: Summary 


The attitudes and beliefs of those who receive authoritative communications 
are the foundation of the governor’s possession of authority. The popular ap- 
proval and acceptance generally believed characteristic of all authority relate 
not to the communication when political authority is exercised, but to its source, 
the possessor of political authority. In an exercise of political authority evalua- 
tion of the communication can be only incidental, but the possession of political 
authority can be constantly evaluated in terms of its consistency with the prac- 
tical needs or moral postulates it is supposed to satisfy. The average citizen usu- 
ally assumes the governor’s right to rule, which means that the possession, as well 
as the exercise, of authority can rest upon habit. The average man becomes 
critical only when the presuppositions justifying the governor’s rule come in con- 
flict with his own basic sense of practical or moral correctness — when, that is, 
a revolutionary situation is at hand. The intellectual, on the other hand, may 
frequently question whether the governor deserves to be obeyed, and each time 
he answers in the affirmative the governor’s authority is further strengthened.*? 

The governor’s authority is always an implication of the basic norms of his 
3 


society.** It is based on reason and justice, but on reason and justice as con- 


ceived by the society — and the society may be mistaken.** Thus the political 


For a discussion of legitimacy, see C. W. Cassinelli, “The ‘Consent’ of the Governed,” Western 
Political Quarterly, XII (1959), 391-409. 


*Cf. Hall, op. cit., p. 65: “. . . it is always possible on rational-empirical grounds to challenge 
authority in any specific area.” Friedrich’s idea of the potentiality of reasoned elaboration 
also applies to the possession of authority. If the source is supposed to possess rationality, 
then its communications are supposed to be rational. If one of them is not, however, the 
governor does not thereby lose his authority. If he is constantly wrong, then his authority 
will no doubt dissipate. 

*The rationale of authority “is in the very factors which induce men to form associations in 

the first place. ...” Bierstedt, op. cit., p. 77. 

A society might genuinely believe, for example, that “might is right,” and thus accord legitimacy 
to whoever possesses the largest amount of coercive power. Ideally authority should be based 
upon perfect reason and the ultimate social good — “The final authority is truth and right, 
valid values. . . .” Frank H. Knight, “Authority and the Free Society,” in Friedrich (ed.), 
Authority, p. 77. However, where such authority could be realized, political authority would 
probably be unnecessary. 
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moralist always has the right to say that in a given society a governor incorrectly 
possesses political authority. 

The governor’s exercise of political authority is always accompanied by his 
implicit threat to punish disobedience, and his possession of political authority 
is always accompanied by his governed’s belief that he should have this coercive 
power.*> However, the threat of physical coercion must be quite divorced from 
the situation where political authority is exercised, while the governor would not 
possess political authority at all if he were not recognized as having the right to 
make such a threat. Political authority therefore seems to differ from the other 
authorities which characterize human interaction only in this latter respect. It is 
the purely political aspect of the governor’s function which makes his authority 
unique. 





* “Authority” itself, which I have not discussed, is probably to be defined as a sub-set of the 
norms of human behavior which characterize every society. For accounts of these norms, see 
Parsons, op. cit.; William C. Mitchell, “The Polity and Society: A Structural-Functional 
Analysis,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, II (1958), 403-20, which follows Parsons’ 
scheme; and E. Abramson et al., “Social Power and Commitment: A Theoretical State- 


ment,” American Sociological Review, XXIII (1958), 15-22. 
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HE GROWTH of administrative law has profound implications upon 

legal theory and judicial practice. It is possible that with the development 

of administrative law fundamental changes are taking place in the com- 
mon-law world which have not been taken sufficiently into consideration by 
judges, practitioners, and scholars in the law. Probably the most significant altera- 
tion of common-law practice by administrative agencies is the extensive utilization 
of informal procedure, indigenous to all areas of administrative adjudication. 
The purpose of this article is to analyze the importance, merit, and implications 
of informal administrative adjudication in light of constitutional and common- 
law theory. 

ComMMoN Law AND CONSTITUTIONAL FRAMEWORK 


The fact of administrative adjudication at once appears to conflict with the 
common law and the Constitution. Article III requires that “the judicial power 
of the United States, shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and establish.” ? The courts, 
however, have constitutionally justified the exercise of judicial power* by extra- 
judicial agencies through distinguishing (1) the judicial power of the United 
States under Article III of the Constitution from (2) judicial power in the gen- 
eric sense. The courts permit the exercise of judicial power by agencies outside of 
the judicial branch; however, when the judicial power of the United States under 
Article III can be identified the courts require its vestment in the Supreme Court 
and inferior courts established by Congress. Conversely, no judicial power which 
is not encompassed by Article III can be vested in the judicial branch.’ In the 
Ferreira case, for example, the court noted in indicating that what might be 
proper for a territorial court (legislative court) is not necessarily a proper func- 
tion in a United States District Court: 

The powers conferred by these acts of congress upon the judge as well as the secretary 


[of the Treasury], are, it is true, judicial in their nature. For judgment and discretion must be 
exercised by both of them. But it is nothing more than the power ordinarily given by law to 





i 


Constitution of the United States, Art. III, #1. 


*The term “judicial power” is used here in the generic sense. The courts seem reluctant to use 
this term when referring to administrative adjudication as it is frequently used when refer- 
ring to the judicial power of the United States under Article III]; thus the reader may sub- 
stitute the term judicial function, judicial act, judicial business, judicial matter, etc., all of 
which are used with great frequency to avoid using the term “judicial power.” Since the 
author feels that in essence identical power is exercised in many instances both within and 
outside of the judicial branch the term judicial power will be used in a generic sense and 
distinguished from “the judicial power of the United States” under Article III. 

*L.CC. v. Brimson, 154 U.S. 444 (1894); In re Sanborn, 148 U.S. 222 (1893); U.S. v. Ferreira, 
13 How. 40, 48 (1852); American Insurance Co. v. Canter, 1 Pet. 511 (1828); Hayburn’s 
Case, 2 Dall. 409, 410 (1792). O’Donoghue v. U.S., 289 U.S, 516 (1933) illustrates an excep- 


tion to this rule. 
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a commissioner appointed to adjust claims to lands or money under a treaty; or special powers to 
inquire into or decide any other particular class of controversies in which the public or individ- 
uals may be concerned. A power of this description may constitutionally be conferred on a 
secretary as well as on a commissioner. But it is not judicial in either case, in the sense in which 
judicial power is granted by the constitution to the courts of the United States.‘ 


The utilization of these concepts enables the courts to permit the exercise of 
judicial power beyond their sphere without an apparent violation of Article III. 
Judicial power may be vested in administrative agencies at both the national and 
state level, and if necessary it may be united with legislative functions.® 

Judicial power, in the generic sense, involves an adversary proceeding® in 
which a final determination is made. In the words of Holmes, “‘a judicial in- 
quiry investigates, declares and enforces liabilities as they stand on present or 
past facts and under laws supposed already to exist.” * Because finality is a neces- 
sary attribute of judicial power the courts will not accept jurisdiction which sub- 
jects their decisions to further review by an extra-judicial agency;* however, this 
does not prevent final judicial power from legally residing outside of the judicial 


branch. The Court has stated: 


we do not consider congress can either withdraw from judicial cognizance any matter which, 
from its nature, is the subject of a suit at the common law, or in equity, or admiralty; nor, on 
the other hand, can it bring under the judicial power a matter which, from its nature, is not a 
subject for judicial determination. At the same time there are matters, involving public rights, 
which may be presented in such form that the judicial power is capable of acting on them, 
and which are susceptible of judicial determination, but which congress may or may not bring 
within the cognizance of the courts of the United States, as it may deem proper.* 


The Court notes further: “It is true, also, that even in a suit between private 
persons to try a question of private right, the action of the executive power, upon 
a matter committed to its determination by the constitution and laws, is conclu- 
sive.” 1° 

Judicial finality may, then, be vested in administrative agencies providing the 
courts do not find reason for intervention.’ Such finality results from judicial 
self-restraint, not legal prohibitions upon judicial review. There is little doubt 
that where the courts want to intervene they can legally find sufficient reason for 
so doing. Long-standing criteria precluding such review, e.g., judicial refusal to 
review issues of “fact” (expertise) as opposed to those of “law,” may be ignored if 


‘US. v. Ferreira, op. cit. 
* Prentis v. Atlantic Coast Line, 211 U.S. 210 (1908); Dreyer v. Illinois, 187 U.S. 71, 83, 84 (1902). 


* The term “adversary” does not require articulated conflict among parties, but rather an asserted 
claim on the part of a specific party requiring a determination according to legal standards 
The judicial power “is capable of acting only when the subject is submitted to it by a party 
who asserts his rights in the form prescribed by law. It then becomes a case... .” [.C.C. v. 
Brimson, 154 U.S. 444, 475 (1894). 


* Prentis v. Atlantic Coast Line, supra at 226. 

* Hayburn’s Case, op. cit.; U.S. v. Ferreira, op. cit. 

* Murray v. Hoboken Land & Improvement Co., 18 How. 272, 284 (1856). 

* Ibid., at 285, citing Luther v. Borden, 7 How. 1 (1894); and Doe v. Braden, 16 How. 635 (1854). 


™ In this sense administrative finality, where it exists, is de facto, not de jure 
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the courts decide that intervention is necessary.’* In certain areas where final 
judicial power is given by Congress solely to an administrative agency the courts 
have refused to intervene.'* In others, regardless of apparent congressional intent 
to limit justifications for judicial review, the courts have intervened to prevent 
denial of due process of law." 

In summary, although Article III of the Constitution vests judicial power in 
one Supreme Court and inferior courts to be established by Congress, the courts 
have permitted judicial power to be exercised by administrative agencies. As one 
notable scholar has concluded, 

. though the courts will not perform administrative acts, there is no constitutional objec- 
tion to vesting the performance of acts essentially judicial in character in the hands of the 
executive or administrative agents, provided the performance of these functions is properly in- 
cidental to the execution by the department in question of functions peculiarly its own. Further- 
more... there is... subject to the same qualification, no objection to rendering the administra- 
tive determinations conclusive, that is, without appeal to the courts, provided in general the re- 


quirements of due process of law as regards the right of the person affected to a hearing, to pro- 
duce evidence, etc., have been met.” 


Providing the criteria of due process of law are followed there is no constitutional 
inconsistency in the exercise of judicial functions by administrative agencies. 
Due process generally requires administrative adherence to the judicial model 
insofar as feasible; however because of the unique needs of administrative ad- 
judication the courts have permitted administrative practice which would not be 
acceptable in a court of law. 
The common law and administrative adjudication 

Although there is apparently no constitutional problem to administrative 
agencies exercising conclusive jurisdiction over matters of a judicial nature, there 
is a common-law objection to any exercise of judicial functions outside of the 
realm of the ordinary court system. A fundamental common-law concept is that 
of “supremacy of law.” One of the best early expressions of this theory is found 





* Contrast in this respect such cases as N.L.R.B. v. Standard Oil Co., 138 F.2d 885 (2d Cir. 1943); 
O'Leary v. Brown-Pacific-Maxon, 340 U.S. 504 (1951); N.L.R.B. v. Southland Mfg. Co., 
201 F.2d 244 (4th Cir. 1952); F.P.C. v. Hope Natural Gas Co., 320 U.S. 591 (1944); Railroad 
Commission v. Rowan & Nichols Oil Co., 311 U.S. 570 (1941) with Ohio Valley Water 
Co. v. Ben Avon Borough, 253 U.S. 287 (1920); St. Joseph Stockyards Co. v. U.S., 298 
USS.. 38 (1935); Crowell v. Benson, 285 U.S. 22 (1932); N.L.R.B. v. Highland Park Manu- 
facturing Co., 341 U.S. 322 (1951). Excellent discussion of various points relevant to this 
area may be found in three recent articles by Louis L. Jaffe: “Judicial Review: Question 
of Law,” 69 Harv. L. Rev. 239 (1955); “Judicial Review: Question of Fact,” 69 Harv. L 
Rev. 1020 (1956); “Judicial Review: Jurisdictional Fact,” 70 Harv. L. Rev. 953 (1957). Note 
also John P. Roche, “Judicial Self-Restraint,” 49 Am. Pol. Science Rev. 762 (1955). 

A good illustration of this is the Veterans’ Administration. The law provides that decision of 
the administrator of Veterans’ affairs “shall be final and conclusive on all questions of 
law and fact, and no other official or court of the United States shall have jurisdiction to 
review by mandamus or otherwise any such decision.” 49 Stat. 9 (1934). The courts have 
refused to exercise judicial review in this area. Silberschein v. U.S., 266 U.S. 221 (1924); 
Lynch v. U.S., 292 U.S. 571 (1933); Meadows v. U.S., 281 U.S. 271 (1930); U.S. v. Hines, 13 

F.2d 514 (App. D.C. 1934). 
“See, for example, Wong Yang Sung v. McGrath, 339 U.S. 33 (1950). 


” Westel W. Willoughby, The Constitutional Law of the United States (New York: Baker, 
Voorhis, 1910), II, 1277. 
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in Coke’s Institutes. In speaking of the jurisdiction of the Court of Kings Bench 
he noted: 

. this court hath not only jurisdiction to correct errors in judicial proceeding, but other errors 
and misdemeanors extrajudicial tending to the breach of the peace, or oppression of the subjects, 
or raising of faction, controversy, debate, or any other manner of misgovernment; so that no 


wrong or injury, either public or private, can be done, but that this shall be reformed or punished 
in one court or other by due course of law.” 


Perhaps the best known articulation of the doctrine of rule (or supremacy) of law 
is found in the writings of Dicey. In his terms the essence of supremacy of law 
is that “no man is punishable or can lawfully be made to suffer in body or goods 
except for.a distinct breach of law established in the ordinary legal manner before 
the ordinary courts of the land. In this sense the rule of law is contrasted with 
every system of government based on the exercise by persons in authority of 
wide, arbitrary, or discretionary powers of constraint.” ‘7 Individuals must have 
recourse to common-law courts (“ordinary courts”). Dickinson has noted: 

In so far as administrative adjudication is coming in certain fields to take the place of ad- 
judication by law courts, the supremacy of law as formulated in Dicey’s first proposition is over- 
ridden. But a possible way of escaping this result is left open by his second proposition. An 
administrative determination is an act of a governmental officer or officers; and if it be true that 
all the acts of such officers are subject to be questioned in the courts, it is then possible to have 
the issue of any questionable administrative adjudication raised and decided anew in a law court, 
with the special advantages and guaranties of the procedure at law. We here see the reason why 
the question of court review of administrative determinations has come to be of such central im- 
portance and has been the focus of so much discussion since the rise of the administrative proce- 
dure. For just in so far as administrative determinations are subject to court review, a means 
exists for maintaining the supremacy of law, though at one remove and as a sort of secondary 
line of defence.” 


Dickinson accurately concludes that “‘administrative justice exists in defiance of 
the supremacy of law only in so far as administrative adjudications are final or 
conclusive, and not subject to correction by a law court. To some undefined 
extent, however, they are final, and there seems to be a tendency at work to make 
them increasingly so.” ?® Administrative finality, then, conflicts with common- 
law theory although it is not inconsistent with constitutional doctrine. 
Particular note should be taken of the fact that the conflict of legal ideas 
which developed with reference to administrative adjudication focused upon the 
conceptual validity of the common law as against that of administrative law. 
This is particularly interesting in that equity was not discussed even though it was 
an admittedly valid area of the law within the frame of reference of traditional 
legal thinking. Equity, which generally relied upon the written deposition and 
other devices less formal than those of the common law, was more similar in a 
procedural sense to administrative adjudication. Nevertheless, in writing about 
administrative law the less formal nature of equity has been forgotten in light of 


* 4 Institutes 71. 
* A. V. Dicey, Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution (8th ed.; London: Mac- 
millan, 1927), pp. 183-84. 
John Dickinson, Administrative Justice and the Supremacy of Law (Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1927), pp. 36-37. 
* Ibid., pp. 37-38. 
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what are considered to }e more important safeguards contained in the common 
law, and the relationship between “law” and “executive justice” is concep- 
tualized in terms of the relationship between the common law and administrative 
law.”° 

Pound expresses the concern of the legal profession with the rise of admin- 
istrative adjudication. He notes that common-law doctrine 
assumes that experience will afford the most satisfactory foundation for standards of action and 
principles of decision. It holds that law is not to be made arbitrarily by a fiat of the sovereign 
will, but is to be discovered by judicial and juristic experience of the rules and principles which 
in the past have accomplished or have failed to accomplish justice. Where such doctrine obtains, 


not merely the interpretation and application of legal rules but in large measure the ascertain- 
ment of them must be left to the disciplined reason of the judges. . . .” 


In the common-law courts the citizen is protected by subjecting the determination 
of the case to one who is trained to administer and determine appropriate legal 
principles, based upon past experience and the ability to apply legal reasoning 
in uncharted fields.*? Professional standards ensure fair adjudication. Within this 
frame of reference Pound crystallized in 1941 the need for the stricter application 
of common-law principles to administrative adjudication.”* Although Pound was 
effectively refuted, his thinking reflected a concern which ultimately led to the 
passage of the Administrative Procedure Act of 1946.24 The judicial model was 
used in the construction of this statute as it pertains to the control of internal 
agency procedure.*® With respect to the broader question of judicial review the 
APA attempts to increase the scope of review, thereby strengthening the 
theoretical concept of supremacy of law.** The primary failure of this and other 
proposals for administrative law reform is the inadequate attention given to the 
informal administrative process. 


IMPORTANCE OF INFORMAL ADJUDICATION 

From an examination of the common-law and constitutional framework it 
evident that judicial review of administrative determinations must be main- 
tained, and that as a minimum administrative agencies must adhere to criteria of 
due process of law, as defined by the courts, and by the APA, in exercising judi- 
cial functions. Due process of law requires that fundamental procedures such as 
notice, hearing, adequate record, and appeal be maintained; however, the pro- 
cedures inherent in the concept of due process are formal insofar as standards 
have been developed. As presently defined, in order for due process to be opera- 


* This distinction is well illustrated in three of Pound’s best known articles. See Roscoe Pound, 
“Justice According to Law,” 13 Col. L. Rev. 696-713 (Pt. 1, 1913); 14 Col. L. Rev. 1-26 (Prt. 
2, 1914); 14 Col. L. Rev. 103-21 (Prt. 3, 1914). 


* Roscoe Pound, The Spirit of the Common Law (Boston: Marshall Jones, 1912), p. 183. 


* See Pound, “Justice According to Law,” 14 Col. L. Rev. 103, 108 (1914). 

* Roscoe Pound, “For the ‘Minority Report,’ ” 27 A.B.AJ. 664 (1941). 

‘For comments with respect to Pound’s thesis see K. C. Davis, “Dean Pound’s Errors About 
Administrative Agencies,” 42 Col. L. Rev. 89-103 (1942). For the background and an analy- 
sis of the APA see Foster H. Sherwood, “The Federal Administrative Procedure Act,” 41 
A.P.S.R. 271-81 (1947). 

x Sherwood, op. cit., p- 280. 

*APA #10 (e). 
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tive in administrative proceedings, private parties must have opportunity for re- 
course to the formal hearing stage within the agency, for only at that level are 
procedures sufficiently formalized and opportunity present for further appeal to 
the judicial branch.** Unfortunately it is impossible to generalize concerning 
standards of due process in administrative proceedings. The Court of Appeals, 
D.C., noted in NBC vy. FCC: 


Nor has it been made clear by judicial decision what constitutes a minimum compliance with 
due process in the way of administrative hearing. Presumably this will vary to a considerable ex- 
tent with the nature of the substantive right, the character and complexity of the issues, the 
kinds of evidence and factual material, the particular body or official, and the administrative func- 
tions involved in the hearing.” 


Although the APA was designed to remedy this situation, the indefiniteness of 
standards of due process remains today. 

The most significant aspect of administrative law today is that the bulk of 
administrative determinations are handled informally. Decisions are rendered 
on the basis of conferences, correspondence, inspections, etc., rather than on the 
basis of a formal hearing in which cross-examination takes place, formal rules of 
procedure are followed with respect to the introduction of evidence, etc., and a 
decision is made on the basis of a record which may be used later for judicial 
review. Agencies today reflect in their procedure requirements of expertise and 
expedition, which have developed largely from the volume and technical nature 
of the cases coming within their jurisdiction. The basic need for informal ad- 
judicative techniques stems from the fact that without their extensive utilization 
the administrative process would break down, and fail to provide expeditious 
and expert case disposition. 

Generally adjudicative areas within the administrative process can be 
divided in accordance with the type of case coming within the jurisdiction of the 
agency. Three areas may be distinguished: (1) application cases; (2) complaint 
cases; and (3) cases which because of their technical nature offer no opportunity 
for a hearing (the pure administrative process).2° These may be determined 
either at a formal or informal level within any given agency; however, because 
of recent developments in administrative law there has been a demise of the 
formal hearing device, in the common-law sense.*® Traditionally, there has been 


* This raises the complex question of what constitutes adequate administrative procedure in the 
formal process. For example, due process does not necessarily require opportunity for oral 
argument as a necessary component of an adequate hearing. Contrast the two opinions of 
the Court of Appeals, D.C., and the Supreme Court in the cases of WJR, the Goodwill 
Station v. FCC, 174 F.2d 226, 233 (App. D.C. 1948), and FCC v. WJR, the Goodwill Station, 
337 U.S. 265, 267, 276 (1949). In the first case the Court of Appeals stated categorically 
that due process requires oral argument “on every question of law raised before a judicial 
or quasi-judicial tribunal... .” In the appeal decision the Supreme Court reversed the Court 
of Appeals, stating that “the right of oral argument as a matter of procedural due process 
varies from case to case in accordance with differing circumstances, as do other procedural 
regulations.” 


* NBC v. FCC, 132 F.2d 545, 560 (1942). 

* With the exception of an alteration in the definition of the term “pure administrative process” 
these categories are taken from Walter Gellhorn‘and Clark Byse, Administrative Law 
(Brooklyn: Foundation Press, 1954), chap. v. 

* See the author’s “The Development of Shortened Procedure in American Administrative Law,” 


45 Cornell Law Quarterly 56-82 (1959). 
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the belief that if one wants to have a case adjudicated through a formal hearing 
there will generally be this opportunity; however this is not the case, and the ex- 
tensive introduction of informal adjudicative techniques into the formal adminis- 
trative process renders it in many cases basically similar to the informal adminis- 
trative process.** To the extent to which the formal-informal distinction is 
blurred in reality, administrative law must be conceptualized in informal terms. 
If this is true, due process, insofar as it requires formal procedure, cannot be 
applied to administrative adjudication without a fundamental alteration in the 
practices, jurisdiction, and requirements of administrative agencies. 

In the application case area administrative agencies settle most cases coming 
within their jurisdiction through informal conferences and correspondence with 
applicants. In an area such as this, for example, the SEC will send a “deficiency 
letter” to registrants under the Securities Act of 1933 to correct misstatements of 
fact or supply amendments to registration statements without the necessity of 
going to the formal process and issuing a stop order.** Frequently, conferences 
in this category take place before particular applications are filed. Thus the 
complexity of applications under the Holding Company Act of 1935, for example, 
requires expert administrative advice for proper filing. In this way informal inter- 
pretative advice is given to private parties which may in fact constitute the 
final determination of a case.** In some instances agencies will actually initiate 
applications if they feel that the public interest would be served by a particular 
dispensation. Administrative adjudication of applications, then, is accomplished 
almost entirely on an informal basis.** 

In the area of administrative complaint cases the informal process is further 
extended and conferences and correspondence generally effect settlement. Fre- 
quently, initial decisions with respect to the merits of a particular case suffice to 
settle the matter. Stipulation, admissive answer, and consent order procedure 
are generally accepted techniques in this area. Often, cases are settled “adminis- 
tratively” during the course of a complaint investigation. Adjudicative proce- 
dures established by agencies in this area vary in accordance with the type of 
case handled. No system is haphazard. In some instances, as in the operation of 
the Internal Revenue Service, elaborate informal settlement systems have been 
established with a clear definition of substantive and procedural standards to be 
followed by conferees. In addition the IRS has a highly successful informal ap- 
pellate division which generally eliminates the necessity of taking a case to the 
formal process, i.e., to the Tax Court. 


These devices consist of prehearing conferences, generally required in each agency's procedural 
rules, conferences of an informal nature during the course of formal hearings, and specific 
techniques designed to fit the requirements of particular agencies. See ibid., passim 


* Needless to say, in a proceeding of this kind any adverse publicity regarding a prospective seller 
of securities would result automatically in economic deprivation to the private party con- 
cerned; thus the efficacy of formal techniques, which usually result in such publicity, as 
well as in delay and expense, is highly questionable in cases such as this. 

* De facto, not de jure. 

“Revealing testimony was given in this respect by the Chairman of the FCC before the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary in the House in 1957. See U.S. 

Cong., House, Hearing before the Anti-trust Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary, 84th Cong., 2nd Sess., pt. 2, I: 3228-30 (1957). 
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The pure administrative process completes the picture of informal adminis- 
trative adjudication. This area essentially comprises technical adjudication, in 
which facts are best ascertained through such informal devices as inspections and 
interviews rather than on the basis of formal hearings. The difference between 
the informal process generally and the pure administrative process specifically is 
not one of substance, as all administrative adjudication requires expertise to a 
varying extent; however the difference is one of degree, and it is possible to iden- 
tify an administrative area in which technical considerations generally are the 
primary ones in disposing of cases. Adjudication by such benefit agencies as the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
within the Social Security Administration presents an example of the pure admin- 
istrative process. At numerous other points in the administrative process cases are 
disposed of purely on a technical basis.*® 
Gauging the importance of informal adjudication 

The scope of informal adjudication is clearly defined. Well in excess of 
95 per cent of administrative adjudication is handled in this manner.** This 
percentage takes into account cases settled informally both at the nonhearing and 
hearing phases in the administrative process. In order to gauge the importance of 
this procedural device it is necessary not only to observe the extent to which it is 
used but also the purposes which it fulfills. Thus the merits of informal adjudica- 
tion relative to more formal procedural techniques must be analyzed. 


ForMAL JUSTICE 

Common-law procedure developed initially to ensure the accurate establish- 
ment of the facts of a case under adjudication.** Disputes were between individ- 
uals acting in their private capacities, and fair adjudication was dependent upon 
the clear articulation and ascertainment of relevant facts which, when established 
and applied within the proper legal framework, would result in justice being 
rendered. Governmental officials committing torts were to be sued in their 
private capacities. 

As the common law developed in the Middle Ages legal procedure came to 
be thought of not only as a mechanical device for determining fact, but also as 
a “safeguard” against arbitrary judgments by public officials. This distinction was 
particularly important as public officers came to exercise wide discretionary ju- 
dicial functions on a broader front and with greater frequency. Insofar as com- 
mon-law procedure pertained to the protection of the individual against abuse 
* This area frequently involves inspection to determine legal violation in accordance with admin- 

istrative standards. FTC inspection under the Wool, Fur, and Flammable Fabrics Acts il- 


lustrates such an area. Field engineering and monitoring by the FCC provides a further 
example. 


* This has been determined by the author through independent investigation. See the author's 
The Informal Administrative Process (Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell University, 1958); and 
“Informal Administrative Adjudication: Summary of Findings,” 7 U.C.L.A. L. Rev. 436-61 
(1960). 

* Initially common-law methods were rather crude, composed of such procedures as ordeal and 


battle; nevertheless their purpose was, of course, to determine guilt or innocence, i.e., to 
determine the truth. 
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of discretion by public officials it was subsumed under the heading of “due 
process of law.” Due process, first identified in chapter thirty-nine of the Magna 
Carta and later developed as requiring primarily trial by jury, required judgments 
to be made in accordance with a recognized form of legal procedure. Although 
at first the procedure principally recognized was that of jury trial, time produced 
the injection of the formula with more subtle procedural devices. Procedures in 
addition to jury trial were recognized as being of primary importance.** 
Mott has pointed out: 


Some scholars see in chapter thirty-nine of the Great Charter from the very first the protection 
of general justice and right. According to such an interpretation, this article was the general 
norm of all governmental action and should prove valuable at least as a moral precept controlling 
the government in all its dealings with individuals. . . . The idea of a residual substantive con- 
tent of “due process of law” was at most exceedingly nebulous. It probably grew out of the gen- 
eral idea that governmental power should be limited; a concept which originated when all powers 
of government were concentrated in the hands of the sovereign. With the subsequent expan- 
sion of governmental activity and governmental forms an extension of the idea of due process 
was to be expected.” 


The implementation of the concept of due process controlled arbitrary govern- 
mental action in the sense that government was under the law of the land, and 
could not act in a manner contrary to that law. Common-law devices for estab- 
lishment of facts, then, insofar as they became associated with due process of law 
served a corollary function of bringing government under the law of the land 
and thereby protected citizens against arbitrary exercise of power. 

Initially due process was in substance considered to be equivalent to trial by 
jury;*® however, as Mott has pointed out, it soon became evident “that there were 


*R. L. Mott, Due Process of Law (Indianapolis: Bobs-Merrill, 1926), chap. v. 
* Ibid., pp. 74-75. 


“ This is undoubtedly oversimplification. First, it should be recognized that c. 39 of the Magna 
Carta did not require trial by jury in the sense in which that term was understood at the 
time. It required rather trial by peers which “was undoubtedly an importation from 
continental feudal law, and was the solemn trial of a vassal by his fellow-vassals in the 
court of their lord. ... As time went on the phrase was give a newer and wider meaning. 
We find for example that a knight accused of felony will claim successfully a jury composed 
of knights. Later still the notion will get abroad that ‘trial by peers’ means trial by jury, 
which it certainly did not at the time when the charter was first made.” Theodore F. T. 
Plucknett, A Concise History of the Common Law (4th ed.; London: Butterworth, 1948), 
p. 24 (footnotes omitted). A jury may be defined as “a body of neighbours summoned by 
a public officer to answer questions upon oath. It will be seen that there is nothing in this 
definition which restricts the jury to judicial. proceedings; on the contrary, the definition 
deliberately makes room for the fact that the jury, like so many institutions, was an admin- 
istrative device which only later became confined to courts of law.” Ibid., p. 105 (italics 
added). The jury, when used as an administrative device, was inquisitorial in nature, and 
was used “for obtaining all sorts of information useful to the government from an un- 


willing populace.” Ibid. p. 108. The jury “was just a newer sort of ordeal . . . the jury 
states a simple verdict of guilty or not guilty and the court accepts it, as unquestioningly 
as it used to accept the pronouncements of the hot iron or the cold water. ... At first, the 


jury was no more regarded as ‘rational’ than the ordeals which it replaced. It is but slowly 
that the jury was rationalised and regarded as a judicial body.” Ibid., p. 12. As new forms 
of jury trial were developed the Crown felt that it was unreasonable to compel a man to 
submit to jury trial. It “soon became customary to put the astonishing question to the 
prisoner whether he consented to trial by jury. If he refused to say the necessary words and 
‘put himself upon the country’ it seemed as though nothing further could be done. If 
such a prisoner could have spoken the language of modern constitutional law he would 
very likely have raised a doubt whether trial by jury in criminal cases was ‘due process of 
law,’ for the time-honoured methods of trial were the ordeals, and the petty jury was a new- 
found device of very recent origin.” Ibid., p. 121. 
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numerous situations in which a jury trial was not applicable.” ** The courts, 
after rejecting trial by jury as an absolute criterion of due process turned in other 
directions. It was particularly emphasized that trial before some court was neces- 
sary; however, the courts finally concluded that there is nothing in the term 
“that necessarily implies that due process of law must be judicial process.” * 
The courts began “to look to the inherent elements of justice in a determination 
rather than to the form by which that decision might be arrived at. It was then 
that the courts developed the doctrine of notice and hearing.” ** Although it 
is true that the criteria of notice and hearing have not been applied consistently 
by the courts when reviewing administrative action, the desire is present to en- 
force such standards where it is at all feasible. Administrative exigencies some- 
times require elimination of notice and hearing requirements, but the courts are 
never happy with this solution.** 

The Court expressed the traditional view regarding the necessity for ad- 
ministrative hearings in Interstate Commerce Commission v. Louisville & Nash- 


ville R.R. Co.** 


A finding without evidence is arbitrary and baseless. And if the Government’s contention is cor- 
rect, it would mean that the Commission had a power possessed by no other officer, administra- 
tive body, or tribunal under our Government. It would mean that where rights depended upon 
facts, the Commission could disregard all rules of evidence, and capriciously make findings by 
administrative fiat. Such authority, howéver, beneficently exercised in one case, could be in- 
juriously exerted in another; is inconsistent with rational justice, and comes under the Constitu- 
tion’s condemnation of all arbitrary exercise of power. 

In the comparatively few cases in which such questions have arisen it has been distinctly 
recognized that administrative orders, quasi-judicial in character, are void if a hearinz was denied 
if that granted was inadequate or manifestly unfair; if the finding was contrary to the “indis- 
putable character of the evidence.” 


In Southern Ry. Co. v. Va.,*7 the Court stated emphatically that a state 
statute authorizing an administrative officer to require railroads to substitute over- 
head crossings for existing grade crossings whenever he felt it necessary for the 
public safety and convenience violated the Fourteenth Amendment because of 
its failure to provide for notice and hearing. The Court noted that “before its 
property can be taken under the edict of an administrative officer the appellant 
is entitled to a fair hearing upon the fundamental facts.” ** 


“ Mott, op. cit., pp. 208-09. 

* Weimer v. Bunbary, 30 Mich. 201, 211 (1874). 

* Mott, op. cit., p. 216. 

“One of the most notable examples of the recognition given by the legal profession to the 
exigencies of administrative adjudication is the Administrative Procedure Act of 1946. Its 
strictest hearing requirements are applicable only where there is a previous statutory re- 
quirement for hearing. See APA ## 4 (b), 5. It should also be noted there are numerous 
exemptions to the provisions of the Act. See APA # # 3, 4,5, 10. The sweeping limitations 
upon the application of the standards of the APA, combined with court interpretation which 
tends to defer to administrative requirements rather than strict legal criteria, renders the 
APA a questionable device at best for the control of administrative discretion. 


“227 US. 88 (1913). 


“227 U.S. 88, 91. In the instant case a statutory provision was involved requiring a hearing; 
however, the language of the Court generalizes the proposition that judgments determining 
rights require hearing in order to conform to standards of due process. 

“290 U.S. 190 (1933). 

* Ibid., p. 199. 
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Ideally, then, notice and hearing are considered necessary components to 
due process. The ideal has been limited at numerous points by practice, but the 
opportunity for hearing at some stage in most administrative proceedings of a 
judicial nature is considered a minimum requirement.*® The principal raison 
d’étre of administrative hearings is prevention of arbitrary administrative action 
through accurate determination of facts. 


FoRMAL AND INFORMAL JUSTICE CONTRASTED 

It is possible, in analyzing the requirements of administrative law, to con- 
struct a model which will delineate the criteria of administrative justice. Such 
a model, of course, will have its limitations; nevertheless it is impossible to con- 
trast formal and informal procedure unless a definite frame of reference is 
developed. As a basis for such a model the British concept of “natural justice” 
may be used, for it essentially coincides with broad criteria of due process of 
law. In the Report of the Committee on Ministers’ Powers this concept is devel- 
oped and applied to administrative law in Great Britain.°° The committee notes 
with respect to the definition of tenets of natural justice that “it is beyond doubt 
that there are certain canons of judicial conduct to which all tribunals and per- 
sons who have to give judicial or quasi-judicial decisions ought to conform. The 
principles on which they rest are . . . implicit in the rule of law.” *? 

The first principle of natural justice is that a man cannot be judge in his 
own cause. Disqualifying bias is a difficult thing to define; however as a mini- 
mum requirement an official should not have a direct personal interest in the 
outcome of a case which he is to judge. The Committee on Ministers’ Powers 
felt that bias as to public policy should constitute disqualification; however Amer- 
ican administrative law makes a distinction between a personal and policy bias, 
tending to support disqualification in the former situation but not in the latter.*? 
A reasonable policy bias does not result in disqualification, but no official should 
be permitted to adjudicate a case in which he might have a personal interest. 
Presumably a policy bias can be changed if the evidence presented during a hear- 
ing is convincing enough; however, a personal bias is irrational with regard to the 
factual context, and can result normally in only one judgment which favors the 
interests of the biased adjudicator. A policy bias is based upon rational considera- 
tion of the facts, whereas a personal bias stems from self-interest.®* 


“ Generalization in this area is difficult. Differing concepts of due process applied by the courts 
to administrative proceedings can be observed in North American Cold Storage Co. v. 
Chicago, 211 U.S. 306 (1908); Bi-metallic v. Colorado, 239 U.S. 441 (1915); Londoner v. 
Denver, 210 U.S. 373 (1908); Phillips v. Commissioner, 283 U.S. 589 (1931); U.S. v. Illinois 
Central R. R. Co., 291 U.S. 457 (1934); Fahey v. Mallonee, 332 U.S. 245 (1947). 

” Report of the Committee on Ministers’ Powers, Cmd. 4060, April 1932. 

" Ibid., p. 76. 


"This distinction may be observed in F.T.C. v. Cement Institute, 333 U.S. 683 (1948); N.L.R.B 
v. Pittsburgh Steamship Co., 337 U.S. 656 (1949); Berkshire Knitting Mills v. N.L.R.B., 121 
F.2d 235 (C.A. 3, 1941). Several important state cases are Low v. Town of Madison, 135 
Conn. 1 (1948); and Pa. Publications v. Pa. Public Utiliry Commission, 152 Pa. Super. 279 
(1943). 

“It is because of the fact that there exists a probability that a policy bias can be overcome of a 
hearing that the courts have permitted “reasonable” policy bias. This possibility does not 
exist, presumably, in the case of a personal bias. 
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The second principle of natural justice has two phases. In the words of the 
Committee on Ministers’ Powers: 
No party ought to be condemned unheard; and if his right to be heard is to be a reality, he 
must know in good time the case which he has to meet. But on neither branch of this prin- 
ciple can any particular procedure (i) by which the party is informed of the case which he has 
to meet, or (ii) by which his evidence and argument are “heard” be regarded as fundamental. 
That a Minister or a Ministerial Tribunal does not conform to the procedure of the Courts in 


either respect imports no disregard of natural justice. There is, for instance, no natural right to 
an oral hearing.™ 


The Committee advanced two further corollary principles of natural justice: 
(1) parties must know the reason for the decision made in their case; (2) parties 
must know the nature of any material or recommendations made at an initial 
administrative level, e.g., am inspector’s report, which is taken into account by 
officials authorized to render a final decision.*® 

It is evident that administrative justice is not dependent upon strict ad- 
herence to particular procedures, but upon maintenance of a sense of fairness in 
the procedures determining the rights and obligations of private parties. What 
is “fair” will vary to some extent procedurally from one proceeding to the next. 
The concept of natural justice delineates procedural necessities in administrative 
adjudication; however, it is necessary to consider other requirements of adminis- 
trative justice before the model is complete. 

Aside from the concept of natural justice, three additional components of a 
model for administrative justice should be noted: (1) the need for review of 
administrative decisions; (2) the need for accurate fact-finding; (3) the need for 
policy considerations to be taken into account properly in the process of exercis- 
ing quasi-judicial functions.** Ideally, under the terms of the rule of law concept 
judicial review must be maintained over administrative determinations of a 
judicial nature. The possibility of review should be open even if rarely used for 
a system to be in accordance with common-law doctrine; however, it may be 
questioned whether review must always be by courts. A sense of fairness may 
be maintained if review exists within the administrative agency concerned, or 
within the administrative branch. Nevertheless, there is little doubt that ideally 


* Report of the Committee on Ministers’ Powers, op. cit., pp. 79-80. 


* The latter concept raises the problem of institutional decision-making which, although raised 
in a different context with reference to administrative tribunals in Great Britain (or Min- 
istries), is a problem of considerable concern in American administrative law. See APA 

, 7, 8 and 11. The Committee on Ministers’ Powers was criticizing the British 
practice of keeping confidential inspectors’ reports based upon public inquiries. See Report 
of Committee on Ministers’ Powers, op. cit., pp. 100-107. Note also Schwartz, “Disclosure 
of Inspector’s Reports — American Rejection of Arlidge Rule,” 33 Can. B. Rev. 223-29 
(1955); and Rutledge, “Administrative Trial Examiners: The Anonymous ‘Masters,’” 30 
Wash. L. Rev. 26-35 (1955). 

“The need for policy considerations to enter the adjudicative process has been for some the 
principal distinction between adjudication by administrative tribunals and judicial bodies. 
See H. W. R. Wade, “ ‘Quasi-Judicial’ and Its Background,” 10 Camb. L. J. 216-40 (1949). 
On the other hand there is little doubt that policy enters into judicial decisions, and in many 
cases the function of the judge is creative in this area, not merely one of applying long-estab- 
lished rules to particular situations. An instructive study in this area is Dennis Lloyd, 
Public Policy —A Comparative Study of English and French Law (London: University of 

London, Athlone Press, 1953). 
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the possibility of review by courts of law is a desirable characteristic of adminis- 
trative justice, although not always a necessity. 

A second important need for administrative justice to be realized is accurate 
fact-finding. Machinery must exist for proper determination of facts in any given 
case. This is the principal function of common-law procedural rules, and a vital 
need in any type of adjudication; however, the types of cases and characteristics 
of personnel differ markedly in the administrative process relative to the com- 
mon-law realm. Insofar as juries are used in common-law cases adjudication 
depends upon personnel with less continuity of service and less expertise than 
found in the administrative process. The judge may counterbalance this lack on 
the part of juries to some extent; however, the basic distinction remains. With 
regard to the type of case handled by administrative agencies it is doubtful that 
the formal testimonial process of proof, designed to keep irrelevancies and pre- 
judicial matter away from juries and gain the advantage of demeanor evidence, 
is as efficacious to administrative justice as it is in a normal case tried in a com- 
mon-law court. Administrative fact-finding must depend to a large extent upon 
independent investigation accomplished through an institutional decision-making 
process in which experts participate. Demeanor evidence is of little importance 
in administrative proceedings, and such techniques as cross-examination are 
cumbersome in attempting to arrive at expert determinations. Efficient fact-find- 
ing requires flexibility and the utilization of modern research techniques which 
cannot be used within the framework of traditional common-law doctrine. Due 
process may require, in accordance with the right to a hearing, limited cross- 
examination under certain circumstances; however from the standpoint of ef- 
ficient fact-finding the effectiveness of certain common-law devices may be ques- 
tioned with regard to the administrative process. 

A final component to a model for administrative justice is the existence of a 
proper relationship between policy and adjudication. Administrative determina- 
tions must be made not only in accordance with facts presented during the 
course of a hearing, but also in terms of policy considerations. The agency in- 
volved in adjudication must roam beyond the boundaries which would normally 
be set by strict adherence to common-law procedure and take official notice of 
circumstances bearing upon policy interests defined by statute or administrative 
rules and directives.5? In line with its policy function the administrative agency 
must be able and willing to seize the initiative and take necessary corrective ac- 
tion when required. The umpire theory of law cannot operate effectively in the 
modern regulatory realm. 

Having outlined a model for administrative justice it is now possible to con- 
trast the effectiveness of formal and informal adjudicative techniques. First, there 
is little doubt that formal adjudication, with requirements for adequate notice 
and apprisal, hearing with cross-examination, right to counsel, a decision on the 
record, and opportunity for review, meets the standards of natural justice. In the 





“Such statutory definitions are usually vague, couched in such terms as “public interest,” “just 
and reasonable,” etc. The agency fills in the details of statutory prescriptions through rule 
making. 
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formal area (i.e., where formal adjudication is required by statute or, in rare 
instances, by constitutional due process) the Administrative Procedure Act ap- 
plies and aids directly in implementing the standards of natural justice.°* Further, 
except in rare instances, appeal may be taken from a decision made in the formal 
administrative process to a court of law, providing the necessary legal require- 
ments have been fulfilled and the court accepts review. Standards of natural 
justice may not be as adequately fulfilled in the formal administrative process 
as in a court of law; however, relative to the informal adjudicative realm, criteria 
of natural justice are followed more consistently and with more predictability 
in the formal realm. This is particularly true because of the clear definition of 
standards in this area and the existence of greater outside control by the courts. 

In the informal area, on the other hand, it is largely within the discretion of 
the agency and the administrator involved whether or not strict standards of 
due process and natural justice will be followed. It is important to point out that 
due process does not require formal procedure; however, due process is more 
likely to be followed where such procedure is operative. It is quite possible 
that a sense of fairness will be present in the informal adjudicative area which 
would fulfill the requirements of natural justice and due process of law. This 
possibility, and in many instances probability, is of considerable importance be- 
cause informal procedure, which does not fulfill criteria of natural justice as 
adequately as formal procedure, nor provide for review as adequately as that 
done by courts of law, does provide more appropriate machinery for fact-finding 
and greater flexibility for taking into account policy considerations than the ap- 
proach of formal adjudication. 

The raison d’étre of the administrative process is the increasing need for 
more flexibility than is provided by either Congress or the courts. Modern re- 
gulation requires specialization, expertise, continuity of policy, and flexibility 
for utilization of a variety of skills which would not be possible operating within 
a strict common-law framework. Even the formal administrative process was 
to be more flexible than a court of law, and the courts have permitted this utiliza- 
tion of more flexible procedure; however, it is actually the informal administra- 
tive process which epitomizes those characteristics for which there was a felt need 
at the time of the creation of the administrative agency as a regulatory device. 
Informal procedure offers the best possibility of effective use of a combination of 
techniques in the regulatory realm; thus informal investigation through an in- 
stitutional process is the most effective way in which to ascertain relevant facts 
pertaining to any given situation, and policy considerations may shape the final 
decision insofar as necessary for the protection of the public interest, convenience, 
or necessity. 

In contrasting the fact-finding possibilities of the administrative as opposed 
to the judicial process Landis has noted: 

The test of the judicial process, traditionally, is not the fair disposition of the controversy; it 


is the fair disposition of the controversy upon the record as made by the parties. True, there 
are collateral sources of information which often affect judicial determinations. There is the 


See particularly APA # # 7-10. 
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more or less limited discretion under the doctrine of judicial notice; and there is the inarticu- 
lated but nonetheless substantial power to choose between competing premises based upon off- 
the-record considerations. But, in strictness, the judge must not know of the events of the 
controversy except as these may have been presented to him, in due form, by the parties. . . . 
Nor is he permitted to conduct an investigation to determine what policy is best adapted to the 
demands of time and place, even though he is aware that sooner or later he will be confronted 
with the necessity, through the processes of judicial decision, of shaping policy in that particular 
field.” 


On the other hand, in order for the administrative process to be successful, “it 
is imperative that controversies be decided as ‘rightly’ as possible, independently 
of the formal record the parties themselves produce. The ultimate test of the 
administrative is the policy that it formulates; not the fairness as between the 
parties of the disposition of a controversy on a record of their own making.” ® 
The underlying assumption of formal adjudication in accordance with common- 
law criteria is that all the relevant facts of a particular case will be produced 
through an adversary process; however, this is not the case in administrative law 
where relevant “facts” are gained from a broad and complex area, and where in 
addition a case cannot by statutory law be disposed of purely on the basis of such 
facts. Policy, in terms of the “public interest,” must be taken into account. 
Administrative adjudication meets the conditions of administrative justice 
most consistently through utilization of flexible, informal procedure. Administra- 
tive procedure must, then, differ markedly from that used in the judicial branch 
because of different requirements in the two areas. The exigencies of administra- 
tive law have been essentially recognized by the courts and by Congress, although 
strong interests still are attempting to “formalize” the administrative process to 
a greater extent than presently exists.** This is not to say that within the admin- 
istrative process itself the so-called formal adjudicative area is not as appropriate 
to the realization of administrative justice as the informal area, for in fact the two 
are less distinguishable than commonly believed. Formal administrative adjudica- 
tion is itself highly informal when contrasted with the judicial process, although 
even in the latter informal devices are being utilized which shorten proceedings. 


* James M. Landis, The Administrative Process (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938), p. 
38. 


* Ibid., p. 39. 

See Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, Task Force Rept 
on Legal Services and Procedure (Washington, 1955); American Bar Association, Report of 
the Special Committee on Legal Services and Procedure, 81. A.B.A. Rept. 491-93 (1956); 
Fuchs, “The Proposed New Code of Administrative Procedure,” 19 Ohio S.LJ. 423-31 
(1958); Minor, “The Administrative Court: Variations on a Theme,” 19 Ohio S.LJ. 380-99 
(1958); Fuchs, “The American Bar Association and The Hoover Task Force Administrative 
Code Proposals,” 23 1.C.C. Pract. J. 870-76 (1956); Deale, “Major Reform Proposal: The 
Administrative Practice Reorganization Act,” 44 A.B.AJ. 133-36, 185-87 (1958). The Amer- 
ican Bar Association has not been successful in its attempt to increase formalization of the 
1dministrative process; nevertheless, its desire to accomplish such judicialization continues. 
See U.S. Cong., Senate, Subcommittee on Administrative Practice and Procedure of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, Hearings, Procedural Problems in the Administrative Agencies, 
86th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1960, passim. On the other hand the most prevalent administrative 
riticism of agency procedure is that it is too formalized for effective fact-finding, coordina- 
tion, and policy-making in the public interest. See ibid., passim; and James M. Landis, 
Report on Regulatory Agencies to the President-Elect, December 1960 (committee print of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Administrative Practice and Procedure of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 1960). 
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Administrative law, like equity, developed to meet a deficiency in the common 
law and like equity it relies upon procedures which could not be developed 
within the common-law framework. The efficacy of administrative procedure 
must be recognized, and the administrative process must not be forced into a 
judicial mold. 


CONCLUSION 
The modern administrative process has developed virtually total reliance ( 
upon informal procedure in the adjudication of cases. Although extensive utiliza- i 


tion of such procedure presents some drawbacks in terms of common-law doc- 
trine, requirements of administrative adjudication make utilization of such pro- } 
cedure more consonant with administrative justice than would result from strict 
adherence to formal procedure in fact-finding and adjudication. Perhaps the f 
most significant limitation placed upon common-law theory by informal adjudica- A 
tion is with respect to the doctrine of supremacy of law, which requires review 
of administrative decisions by courts of law. Private parties always have a theo- ’ 
retical right of appeal within the administrative process to the formal realm and on 
subsequently to the courts in most instances; however, although this recourse tr 
exists in law it does not exist in fact in many instances, for appeal to the formal 
administrative realm automatically results in publicity and delay which defeat 
the very purposes of fair adjudication.*? Apart from this limitation, which is an h 
important one, it is more likely that other important elements in administrative te 
justice will be realized more consistently through utilization of flexible, informal 
procedure. The sense of fairness required by natural justice may be present at ie 
the same time effective fact-finding techniques are being employed within a pro- - 
per policy framework. ii 
The essential informal nature of administrative law today raises questions of 
vital concern to every lawyer and his client. When the common law is operative . 
an automatic check is provided with respect to the decisions of administrative da 
officials, particularly through judicial review; however, common-law procedures 
are not followed, resulting in an automatic increase in administrative discretion. us 
The problem of control is vital; however, the complexity of the administrative th 
process coupled with the large volume of cases handled makes control by any 
outside group difficult. The problem of responsibility in administrative law is one 
of the most crucial in the modern administrative state. 


® Thus administrative sanctions are frequently automatically invoked, e.g., when it is publicized 
that a registration statement under the Securities Act of 1933 is under formal investigation *D 
for the issuance of a stop order, a procedure which would result in severe financial depriva- Ty 
tion for the registrant. 
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I 


ANTAYANA does not initially impress us as a likely person to turn to for 

wisdom concerning the state. He resembles too much the Cyrenaic Aristip- 

pus who, in Dialogues in Limbo, is heard to say: “I always dwelt in foreign 
republics in order to escape the plagues of citizenship.” 1 Certainly, during his 
American residence, he did not soil his hands with politics; and when his finan- 
cial position permitted him to resign his Harvard professorship and leave America 
for good, he adopted “the life of a wandering student, like those of the Middle 
Ages,” * residing in England, France, and Italy, never in Spain, where his citizen- 
hip remained. Ardent souls may wish that, like T. H. Green or Edward Caird 
or Bernard Bosanquet, he had shown an interest in the subject by agitating for 
temperance or running for the school board.* But this would have been a con- 
tradiction in Santayana. And who takes the philosophy of these men the more 
seriously because they were party-workers? 

In any case, our image of Santayana is likely to bring into too exclusive focus 
his American years. While living in Cambridge, Massachusetts, he could afford 
to ignore politics, and did. This ceased to be true in Britain, where he resided 
during the years of the first world war, or in Italy, where he lived much of the 
remainder of his life. A passage in the first dialogue on “Self-Government,” 
which appeared in the Dial, March 1925, alludes to this change. Socrates says 
to the Stranger (i.e., Santayana): 

Formerly, if I inquired of you concerning the affairs of your provisional world, you stinted 
your answers, and changed the subject; apparently you hardly followed the events of your own 
day more closely than we can follow them here by report; and you seemed to feel an indif- 
ference (premature on your part) to mortal things, and an early immunity from care. But now 
the wasp of actuality seems to have stung you and you bring with you a heavier scent of earth 


and of new-shed blood. I am not surprised at your distress ... Let us not miss the opportunity, 
then, while we are together, I to hear your tragedy, and you to ponder its moral.‘ 





Santayana’s letters show that he was deeply shaken by the first world war 
and by the events which followed. Like many another philosopher, he produced 
a war book in which he tried to explain the cause of German aggression, Egotism 
in German Philosophy, 1915. And it was then he began work on a volume about 
politics which he decided to call Dominations and Powers. The work was laid 





Nore: All the works of Santayana were published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, except 
as noted. 

* Dialogues in Limbo (1926), p. 13. 

*“A General Confession,” in The Philosophy of George Santayana, in Paul Arthur Schilpp (ed.), 
The Library of Living Philosophers (New York: Tudor, 1951), p. 12. 

“A. D. Lindsay, “Introduction,” T. H. Green, Principles of Political Obligation (London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1941), p. xii. “Their understanding of the State came from their serving it as 
ordinary citizens.” 


‘Dialogues in Limbo, p. 92. 


*The title had already been selected. See The Letters of George Santayana, ed. Daniel Cory 
(1955), pp. 164, 171, hereinafter cited Letters 
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aside, to be resumed and concluded only under the impetus of the second world 
war. Meanwhile, however, he wrote several articles on political questions, nota- 
bly the essays on liberty in Soliloquies in England, and those on self-government 
in Dialogues in Limbo. 

Yet it would be a mistake to leave the impression that Santayana’s interest 
in politics was an accident of his place of residence. The fact is, like the material- 
ism which it represents, politics is absolutely fundamental to Santayana’s system, 
and was from the beginning. His temperamental bias, to be sure, was toward 
things of the spirit— toward poetry and religion, and latterly toward history, 
biography, and humorous fiction. But his system, which he maintains went un- 
changed even when his sentiments altered, always required that spirit be under- 
girded with matter, that humanism be founded on naturalism, and that morality 
be made secondary to politics. 

This is illustrated by Santayana’s attitude toward Greek philosophy, which 
he considered as marking out a kind of orthodoxy.* He was willing to allow that 
the Indians are “orthodox in transcendental reflection,” and that this style of 
philosophizing is as right in its sphere as Greek naturalism and humanism are in 
theirs. Taking the point of view of spirit, they follow it radically to its conclusions 
—as Western idealists are rarely willing to do. One can admire it, but whether 
one can adopt it brings up the question of personal temperament. 

Much as I may admire and in a measure emulate spiritual minds, I am aware of following 
them non passibus aequis; and I think their ambition, though in some sense the most sublime 
open to man, is a very special one, beyond the powers and contrary to the virtues possible to m 


men. As for me, I frankly cleave to the Greeks and not to the Indians, and I aspire to be 
tional animal rather than a pure spirit.’ 


But Greek thought is not all of one piece. As Santayana reads it, the pre- 
Socratics, notably Democritus, laid the foundations and traced in classic fashion 
the outlines of a naturalistic system which, re-established in the age of Galileo, 
has become definitive to our own time. Santayana glories in this tradition. When 
Ezra Pound complained that there had been no genuine philosophy in the West 
since Pythagoras but “only philo-epistemologia,” Santayana replied, 


That is true of English and even in part of German speculation, but not of the traditional 
philosophy which has died out, in the Church and in many individuals. My friends Lucretius 
and Spinoza were not especially epistemologists but had theories of the measure of things, putting 
human “knowledge” in its place.* 


Naturalism, however, is only one side of the Greek tradition. We hear Demo 
critus complaining, in Dialogues in Limbo, that the Stranger is a disciple of Plato 
as well as of himself. The Stranger replies: 


Indeed I am, but without contradiction. In respect to the substance and origin of things I 
profess allegiance to you only; in such matters Plato, knowing his own ignorance, was always 
playful, inventing or repeating such myths as he thought edifying for children or for patriots. Yet 
when he closed his eyes on this inconstant world he was a great seer. I honor and follow him 
for what he then saw, which was a heaven of ideas, rich in constellations.’ 


*“A General Confession,” pp. 21 f. 

* The Realm of Essence, in Realms of Being (one-volume edition, 1942), p. 65. 
* To Ezra Pound (February 7, 1950), in Letters, p. 393. 

® Dialogues in Limbo, p. 29. 
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Plato, in Santayana’s eyes, represents classic humanism, a kind of “orthodoxy 
in morals” which parallels and supplements Greek naturalism, the principles of 
which were laid down by Socrates, and further elaborated by Aristotle. Note, 
what Santayana values in these writers is not their metaphysical notions but only 
their inquiries concerning the human good. The “heaven of ideas” which Plato 
saw is, according to Santayana, neither more nor less than the world of colors, 
tastes, smells, figures and rhythms that are immediately given to human con- 
sciousness.’® Santayana calls them “essences” — a term broad enough to include 
both sense data and intelligible notions. If the naturalistic picture of the world 
— a play of atoms — were the whole story, these objects of consciousness would 
be only illusions. And they are illusions in fact, according to Santayana, but im- 
portant illusions, as Socrates saw. For he rightly judged that the human spirit 
feels itself a stranger to the necessity which the naturalists proclaim. Preoccupied 
with the good and the bad, spirit requires a different set of principles to bring 
order into the matters which most concern it. Socrates applied the tool of 
dialectic, developed not so much by the nature-philosophers as by their acosmic 
rivals, notably Zeno, to the analysis of ends and to the definition of “the good.” 
This was the beginning of moral science. 

We must pause to consider the place of science, indeed of all rational knowl- 
edge, in the philosophy of Santayana. We have suggested above that the objects 
of consciousness are illusions: but that is ambiguous. Essences are not illusions 
if taken for simply what they are — they become illusions when mistaken, as 
they are likely to be in the naive consciousness, for properties of things with which 
in sense perception they are connected. Poetry is an example of the way mind 
can attend to essences without falling into error. Mathematics is another ex- 
ample. No illusion is here involved, but no truth either, because the thing con- 
templated is not thought of in relation to any other kind of being. But it is not 
natural to mind to attend to essences per se: the dynamism of the animal soul, 
which used the doors of sense long before the dawn of conscious spirit, habitually 
makes the image a cue for action. Thus when the reflective powers awake and 
attention rests on what the soul is doing, illusion is born. “The whole life of 
mind,” says Santayana, “is a normal madness,” until reason partially dispels the 
deceit and offers us another account of things which stands inspection." Illusion 
vercome, we may claim knowledge. An example is Democritus’ theory of the 
world. It claims to be true, as poetry and mathematics, which are concerned 
only with essence, do not. The measure of its truth is its relevance to the be- 
havior of the events it purports to describe. 

For the understanding of Santayana’s philosophy it is necessary to distinguish 
carefully these two kinds of intellectual activity. In The Life of Reason he divides 
all science into (a) physics, the science of matter; and (b) dialectic, the science 


’ “I disregard the trick of words or the superstitious impulse by which he added something which 
he certainly could not see, namely, that those ideas were substances and powers ruling the 
world. Such a notion is not only false to the facts but vapid in logic.” Ibid., pp. 29 f. 
Italics added. 

‘Dialogues in Limbo, p. 16. In “A General Confession,” p. 14, Santayana acknowledges that his 
doctrine here is “a sort of pragmatism.” 
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of ideas.** The former deals with things existing in space and time, having de- 
finable relations there and a traceable history; the latter is a refinement of the 
terms of thought and language such as is performed in mathematics, in logic, and 
“the dialectical developments of ethics.” Man’s concern in the former is largely 
bound up with the control which it makes possible to him over the external con- 
ditions of his existence. His concern in the latter derives from its usefulness to 
him in ordering his thoughts and clarifying his intentions. The former yields 
knowledge, the latter intuition. Besides these two provinces, however, there is 
(c) a middle ground where dialectic mingles with fact. Mathematics is a dialec- 
tical science: but the sciences which have made the most progress in understand- 
ing the material world are those which have been able to apply mathematical 
formulae to the description of the flux of real existence. History, again, professes 
to be concerned with real events; but most actual histories read an ideal devel- 
opment into the account, and see it less in terms of causes than in terms of 
human purpose. 

This three-fold division is clearly evident in man’s ethical thinking.** We 
may designate the purely descriptive investigation into the motivational life of 
man as ethical truth. It deals with man’s life insofar as it is part of the material 
flux of things. Its methods are those of experimental science generally; and, so 
far, Santayana gives the palm ta the behaviorists. At the other extreme there 
is the purely dialectical study commonly known as ethical theory, in which an 
attempt is made to arrive at a definition of the highest good. Here there need be 
no reference to the world of reality — we are merely seeking self-knowledge, in 
the sense of knowing what we really want. It is a study in ideas. But in between 
there is a third, which Santayana calls moral judgment, where the real and the 
ideal meet. All that man knows about the world, including human psychology, 
and all that he knows about his own intentions may be brought to bear upon 
the judgment: but the judgment is neither a truth of natural science nor a 
dialectical inference — it is a preference. It may turn out to be foolish, but not 
false. For we have passed the limit to which reason can go in the sphere of 
morals. One can have a rational psychology, and one can have a rational ethics; 
but “a truly rational morality, or social regimen, has never existed in the world 
and is hardly to be looked for.” ™ 

When we turn from morals to politics, a similar distinction is found. The 
term political science may be used to signify our factual knowledge of man in the 
state. It deals with economic and psychological determination, and should yield 
its own kind of truth. It is distinct from political philosophy, which like ethical 
theory is concerned with clarifying our intentions. In purely ideal terms it asks 
what ought to be the relation of the individual to the state, what rights he has 
and what obligations. But neither of these by itself gives political guidance. 
There remains the art of government, which once again represents a judgment 
rather than a truth. It stands to learn from science and theory, but needs in addi- 


* Reason in Science, chap. i, in The Life of Reason (one-volume edition, 1955), p. 388. 
** Ibid., chap. viii, pp. 455 f£; The Realm of Truth, chap. viii, p. 476. 
* Reason in Science, chap. viii, p. 456. 
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tion experience — in the Aristotelian sense —the insight and practice which 
make one expert. 

Before we consider more particularly what Santayana had to say about 
politics, it will be helpful to relate him once again to tradition — this time not 
to orthodox philosophy but to a sort of orthodoxy in political ideals and out- 
looks.** Sound politics is instinct with materialism, having learned well the les- 
son that harmonious adjustment of men to each other and to their physical en- 
vironment is prerequisite to the higher flights of spirit. But in some cultures this 
adjustment is embodied in such institutions as the family, the church, and the 
school. Here politics means “policy or polity.” It is better exemplified in piety 
and in works of imagination than in law and government, which often remain 
harsh and inhuman. This is the case with those simple cultures which have 
produced the great world-religions — Hebraism, Islam, Catholicism, and Hindu- 
ism. On the other hand, the Greeks left policy to individuals — to poets and 
philosophers — and occupied themselves as a people with the “instruments of 
policy,” with constitutions and the agents of government. Their devotion to these 
matters was “religious,” and their widely celebrated tolerance concerning what 
we consider religion ended the moment it touched upon affairs of state. Santayana 
thinks that we can learn from both these traditions. In fact, they supplement 
each other. For, if we may anticipate, a sane and humane politics must include, 
besides intelligent government, a working harmony of human interests at every 
level. The “generative order” which the great civilizing religions have done so 
much to rationalize, remains fundamental; and when a society begins to deliber- 
ate upon its course, to plan and criticize its institutions, as the Greeks did, it can 
expect by its science and art of politics to do no more than bring to perfection 
the more gratifying fruits of man’s earlier striving. 

But if this double tradition compounds wisdom, the same cannot be said 
for Buddhism and Protestantism. While powerful morally, in the formation of 
character, they are too preoccupied with man’s inner freedom and integrity to 
have produced either wise institutions or intelligent government. Their survival, 
in fact, is due to a kind of parasitism which they justify in terms of their inverted 
sense of reality: for, in their eyes, spirit is primary and independent, so that na- 
ture and history gain what significance they have from men’s attitude toward 
them. This helps explain how they have been able to accept and digest all sorts 
of customs and arrangement and to find a home in many cultures. 

Santayana’s liberal critics, who complained that in his later years he had 
abandoned his earlier humanism for an irresponsible spiritualism,?® somewhat 
mistook the situation. For although he does sometimes speak of spirit as having 
interests of its own quite distinct from those of the body, he does not allow him- 
self to forget that his higher fulfillment is radically contingent upon vital har- 
monies both within the organism and between the individual and his environ- 
ment. Never was he more keenly aware than in his autumn years of the need for 


* Dominations and Powers (1951), p. 164. 


*E.g., Irwin Edman, “Humanism and Post-Humanism in the Philosophy of Santayana,” in Schilpp, 
op. cit., p. 306. 
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undergirding humanism (the spiritual life of man) with a sound naturalism — 
including politics. His own statement, anticipating his critics, is worth quoting: 

The humanism characteristic of the Sense of Beauty and Life of Reason remained standing; 
but foundations were now supplied for that humanism by a more explicit and vigorous natural 
philosophy; a natural philosophy which, without being otherwise changed than as the growth of 
natural science might suggest, was itself destined to be enveloped later by the ontology contained 
in Realms of Being. These additions are buttresses and supports: the ontology justifies material- 
ism, and the materialism justifies rational ethics and an aesthetic view of the mind.” 


II 


Some of the impatience which Santayana’s erstwhile admirers are inclined 
to show toward his later philosophy may be no more than pique toward one who, 
upon finding himself disburdened of his obligations toward Harvard undergrad- 
uates, spoke out with savage irony against many things that progressive Americans 
hold sacred. But passion to one side, some people have not the patience to fol- 
low a pluralistic thinker. Santayana, like the schoolmen, must distinguish in 
order to unite — although such unity as he finds possible will never be more than 
a compromise. “We must oscillate between a radical transcendentalism, frankly 
reduced to a solipsism of the living moment, and a materialism posited as a pre- 
supposition of conventional sanity.” ** The problem, as he saw it, was to “justify 
and render coherent” this oscillation, which involved paying his respects both to 
Fraser, Freud, and Watson and to the Neo-Platonic and Indian systems. We 
must be prepared, as we turn to consider his political thinking, to make and hold 
comparable distinctions. 


1. Political science, or the natural history of politics, does not tell us what 
is right as the Realpolitiker is in the habit of assuming;’® it tells us what is pos- 
sible, but not what is desirable. And if it seems dismal and disheartening, that 
is because we have not properly distinguished the science of politics from political 
or religious philosophies of history and from the memoirs and speeches of poli- 
ticians.*” These too have their place; but they need to be supplemented with 
studies tracing “the real forces of nature and of human nature” which have deter- 
mined past events and given rise to our customs and institutions. 

What we are here calling political science is actually a group of studies, in- 
cluding history, sociology, economics, and especially psychology. Santayana’s own 
contribution chiefly lies in two directions: (a) some original categories for the 
study of political science; and (b) a phenomenology or morphology of political 
organizations. 

(a) The characteristic which distinguishes the political arrangement from 
other types of association and compromise which we meet with in nature is the 
presence of the element known as authority or right. In order to give a natural- 
istic account of this peculiar relationship, Santayana invented a new set of 
categories, to which he gave the apocalyptic names: Virtues, Powers, and Dom- 


“A General Confession,” pp. 23 f. This statement appeared originally as a preface in 1936. 
* Ibid., p. 17. 

* Dominations and Powers, pp. 208 f. 

* Ibid., pp. 194 ff. 
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inations. In the New Testament, lordship over the nations is seen as vested in 
supraterrestrial agents, some working for man’s weal and others for his woe. 
Santayana is, presumably, not interested in mystification: but in politics, as in 
depth psychology, mythical language may help call attention to an order of being 
that is hard to reckon with otherwise. All power is physical, says Santayana; and 
the only agents are individual men and women. But in the human heart new 
efficacies arise: lead is changed into gold, and a wisp of straw into a chain. Poli- 
tical life is made of these things — most real unrealities. The realities that lie 
behind them are what we must try to understand. 

Without going in any detail into Santayana’s philosophy of nature,” we 
must mention that besides the intrinsic variability of matter, it has, in Santayana’s 
view, a tendency to form more or less persistent configurations some of which 
tend to repeat themselves. At higher levels of complexity, these run through a 
cycle or trope that seems to result in a consummation. When this happens, even 
though unconsciously, we speak of Will — quite in the manner of Schopen- 
hauer.2? Though related to automatisms generally, Will does imply “eagerness to 
act,” hence is proper to animals, as is also vital liberty, which consists in the un- 
hampered exercise and expansion of primal Will.** The world is itself a trope, 
a system of episodes with enough inner stability to preserve themselves: and, 
ultimately, power is simply the ability of one natural entity to assert itself against 
another. 

The study of politics silently presupposes the physical powers that support 
and threaten man’s existence — they begin to figure only when exploited by 
persons forming a society.** For example, a pervasive power like the atmosphere 
or gravitation does not come into question, but mineral deposits, waterways, and 
arable lands do. When this happens, new forces arise which Santayana calls 
Dominations and Powers. The terms are not synonymous. Both speak of natural 
powers that have been raised to the plane of social and moral significance. But 
on this basis they differ: those powers which, in relation to the interests of a 
given person or society are “favorable or neutral” are called Powers; and those 
which are “fatal, frustrating, or inconvenient . . . when they cannot be escaped, 
will become Dominations.” Virtues — the name is also that of an order in the 
angelic hierarchy — do not feature in the power context except indirectly. They 
stand for moments of fruition when, for the nonce, things work together har- 
moniously for the individual or society concerned. Santayana explains that, 
although not appearing in the title of his work, it is Virtues which give point to 
the whole. “I am concerned with the fortunes of potential Virtues in the hands 
of Dominations and Powers.” 75 

It is in these terms that we must view the essential bond of a political group, 
viz., the fact of “authority” or “right.” 2° Primal Will has no natural right, being 


™ See The Realm of Matter, in Realms of Being. 

® Dominations and Powers, p. 126. 

* Ibid., pp. 41, 57. 

* Ibid., pp. 1, 23. See also Index, under “Powers.” 
* Ibid., p. 2. 

* Ibid., pp. 310-15. 
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itself blind and inchoate, even in such a creature as man. Nor does Fact or 
Power come vested with absolute authority. “Authority is a relation; and it 
accrues to a fact, a power, or an idea when any one of these is found to confront, 
or inwardly to control, the satisfaction of primal Will.” ** In this sense, govern- 
ment always rests upon consent of the governed, and may rightly claim to rep- 
resent the common interest and speak for the common will. Mere dominant 
force does not constitute authority until those over whom it is exercised have 
ceased to struggle against it, and make it part of the accepted order of things, by 
cooperating with which they regain a modicum of vital liberty. Even Domina- 
tions, accepted by other wills as standing for the absolute conditions which go 
with existence, have authority or right: primal Will may assent to them merely 
because any other course seems bootless. But this unwilling assent does not make 
for stability. When Circumstances permit, Will inclines to place authority with 
those who more effectively represent its interests, that is to say, which stand to 
it less in the relation of Dominations than of Powers. Santayana insists that 
there are no absolutes in these matters: “the same government that is a benign 
and useful power for one class or one province may exercise a cruel domination 


2? 98 


over another province or another class.” * 


(b) With these notions before us, we are ready to glance at Santayana’s 
morphology of politics, represented by the three orders and their subdivisions 
which constitute the basic divisions of the book, Dominations and Powers: the 
generative, the militant and the rational. We have alluded already to the gen- 
erative order when speaking of the “polity” of the great civilizing religions — not 
that it is limited to these, for it is also present in primitive society: its essential 
characteristic is that the institutions which it has brought forth were never delib- 
erate, but the result of a fruitful complaisance between man and nature. Again, 
we may recognize something of the rational order in what was said about Greek 
politics: for they deliberated much about the kind of government which best 
represented their interests. These, in Santayana’s view, are both predominantly 
Powers: that is to say, they are friendly toward vital liberty, as enabling primal 
Will to achieve the best and widest development of her powers. He finds in 
them positive, or we may say “progressive” elements. Already in The Life of 
Reason, where he traced “The Phases of Human Progress,” they are in evidence. 
But the militant order, by contrast, is a dark and retrogressive moment in human 
history. Sterling Lamprecht suggests?® that Santayana devised it under the neces- 
sity to take account of the political turmoil of his time. And this seems the more 
likely in view of the author’s own statement during the early period of the book’s 

estation, that the purpose of the book would be to explain “how governments 
and religions manage to dominant mankind in spite of or (as I shall say) because 
of their irrationality.” °° Under militancy Santayana includes not merely Dom- 


* Tbid., p. 325. 

* Ibid., p. 1. 

* Sterling P. Lamprecht, “Normal Madness and the Political Life,” Journal of Philosophy, XLIX 
(March 27, 1952), 210. The entire issue is devoted to reviews of Dominations and Powers 


” To Mrs. Frederick Winslow (April 6, 1918), Letters, p. 164. Also to B. A. G. Fuller (September 
10, 1918), ibid., p. 171. 
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inations which result from conquest and crime, but even more characteristically 
those which grow out of some ideal reform. In this aspect, militancy is a disease 
of spirit, due to what, for Santayana, is the original sin — failure to comprehend 
the distinction between essence and existence, ideal and real, poetry and truth. 
The militant religions have been among the worst offenders; but all revolu- 
tions conducted in the name of abstract ideals fall into the same class. No 
matter how pure and well-intentioned their theory, they are irrational when car- 
ried into action, because they do not speak authentically for material Circum- 
stance and do not represent primal Will in its breadth and depth. 

Like any typology, this one remains ideal. The generative order, as Santa- 
yana sees it, is fundamental: not only can it exist by itself, as it does in pre- 
historic society — the other orders can exist only with it to undergird them. “The 
orders are interwoven in reality . . . and in human history the second and third 
are also present throughout.” ** 


2. When we turn from the natural history of politics to political philos- 


ophy, we are passing from physics to dialectic. Socrates, great master of ethical 
theory, brought reason to bear upon the Will itself, and taught it to bring its 
desires into harmony with one another in the individual. Plato properly extended 
this procedure to the City, calling various human goods before the bar of reason 
to determine how they could best be integrated into a common good. Of course, 
it was not the sort of thing that could be done once and for all, since there is 


no good in the abstract. In each historical situation man must perform this task 
anew. Santayana himself undertook it in The Life of Reason,*? which he de- 
scribes as “philosophy of history” or “retrospective politics.” If taken for history 
proper, that work is not correctly understood, for it does not trace out the physi- 
cal connection of things. But such “false history” has a use. 


If the philosopher in reviewing events confessed that he was scrutinizing them in order 
» abstract from them whatever tended to illustrate his own ideals, as he might look over a crowd 
to find his friends, the operation would become a perfectly legitimate one. The events them- 
selves would be left for scientific inference. .. In the presence of the past so defined [i.e., by 
science] imagination and will, however, would not abdicate their rights, and a sort of retrospec- 
tive politics, an estimate of events in reference to the moral ideal which they embodied or be- 
trayed, might supervene on positive history. This estimate of evolution might well be called a 
philosophy of history, since it would be a higher operation performed on the results of natural 
cience, to give a needful basis and illustration to the chosen ideal. The present work is an es- 
say in that direction. 


Will and imagination are the stuff of drama and poetry rather than of science: 
but they are necessary to man if he is to know his own ideals and to compare 
them with the ideals of other people. 

The widespread misunderstanding of the true function of the philosophy of 
history and of the state is traced by Santayana to the Jewish strain in Christianity. 
He is not without appreciation for Christian ethics, which brought a sympathy 
and understanding of the human condition that helped correct the too narrow 
= Dominations and Powers, p. 26. 


*“A General Confession,” p. 22. 
* Reason in Science, chap. ii, pp. 401 f. 
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moralism of the Greeks.** But much of his sympathy for Catholicism lies in the 
harmonious expression which it gives to the traditional wisdom of the race — 
both in its pre- and post-rational stages. When the Jewish element, particularly 
prophetism, is divorced from this ancient wisdom, men habitually claim super- 
natural sanctions for some ethnic code and are wont to leap into all sorts of 
follies under the persuasion that history is a moral fable. Revived by the Pro 
testant reformers, it is the source not merely of the Genteel Tradition in Amer- 
ica (including twentieth-century liberalism and humanism) but, through Ger- 
man philosophy, of German imperialism, Naziism, and world communism." 
The common element in these is a kind of political Messianism, which mistakes 
philosophy (or theology — Santayana wonders how American humanists can 
maintain an absolute criterion without supernaturalism)** of history for positive 
history and literary psychology for the truth about human nature. When able to 
wield authority, they are Dominations for most people rather than Powers, and 
the order which they seek to impose is not rational but militant, because not 
sufficiently imaginative to appreciate any great range of human goods, and too 
remote from actuality to understand the conditions under which even ordinary 
goods are possible. 


3. It remains to consider the art of government, which is no part of political 
science or of political theory. The distance between them is the same as that 
between rational! thought and rational action; and, for Santayana, as for most 
consistent naturalists, this is quite a distance. Psyche, to be sure, is apt and 
versatile. In lower animals it develops instinct, and in man habits. The latter, 
acquired at first by trial and error, are then sharpened by insight into skills. Such 
is the origin of all the arts.*7 They are happy adaptations which enhance vital 
liberty by bringing harmony to the Will in its struggle against Circumstance. 
This is all it means for an act to be rational — not that each time a person acts 
he first deliberates, like the centipede in the ditch, on what he is about to do. 

By the term ‘reason’ I understand not a new force in the physical world but a new harmony 
in vital forces. It signifies a conjunction and mutual modification of impulses or impressions in a 
man or in a society: a life led in the light or the shadow of the past and the possible. 

Such lights and shadows may reach the spirit in the form of images or emotions; but even 
the most explicit deliberation or reasoning can never do justice to the elements that render a 


decision rational. That would require not only superhuman penetration but a superhuman free- 
dom from distraction by irrelevant accidents.” 


The art of politics began with the accumulation of skill and experience by 
governing classes. And Santayana knows no substitute for a “superior compre- 
hensive organ of government,” viz., a prince. Should such an one be properly 
educated and wisely selected, and set amidst great traditions of office with estab- 
lished organs and advisers, he might be kept “tolerably free from scandal and 


“See J. H. Faurot, “Santayana’s Philosophy of Religion,” The Hibbert Journal, LVIII (April 1960) 
pp. 258 ff. 


* E.g., Dominations and Powers, p. 274. 
* The Genteel Tradition at Bay (1931), p. 41. 
* Dominations and Powers, pp. 87 ff. 


* Ibid., p. 307. 
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caprice.” *® But rational government presupposes a “moral organization of soci- 
ety,” such that through guilds and societies, festivals and arts, wisdom shall have 
become part of the living habit of the people. A wise ruler will know how to 
curb or innovate such growths, but his reforms, to be rational, must be needed 
by the present and organically acceptable to the future.*° 

All of this seems a trifle idyllic in an age such as ours in which the nations 
and territories to be governed are without moral unity. Santayana was keenly 
aware of this lack. As early as 1911, he wrote* of “a general transformation, 
which will take hundreds of years to become definable . . . tending to destroy not 
the Church only but all institutions, including private property and national 
governments.” Although his sympathy remained with “formed things more than 
with the destructive forces of nature, such as democratic envy, fury, and igno- 
rance,” he judged that the latter would prevail. Afterwards, order would un- 
doubtedly reassert itself, but in a new form. “I should not be hostile to that 
new order for not being Christian, as I am not hostile to ancient Greece. .. . 
Meantime the revolution is destroying everything noble and beautiful. ... It is 
producing nothing but vulgarity, shallowness, and a suicidal waywardness in the 
‘emancipated souls.’ .. .” No doubt events moved much faster than he could 
have believed possible. Toward the end of World War I, he wrote,** “. . . the 
world is going to take a new direction in which the ‘aims’ — oh, vanity! — of 
both parties will be submerged. Something in me tells me that Russian Bol- 
sheviks are right — not in their conduct, which has been scandalous and silly — 
but in their sense for values... .” In the midst of such turmoil, government 
“cannot be rational; it can never be an art; for the country supplies no guiding 
purpose to its rulers .. . and unless a political prophet can impose a faith of his 
wn, government must be by politicians.” *® Santayana does not close the door 
n such a possibility. The want of customs and traditions can be repaired by laws 
and institutions. “These form the mind of each generation on a common pat- 
tern and become in each man, if he is loyal, a force in the formation of personal 
character.” ** But the problem is to find a leader with breadth enough to defend 
and harmonize the spontaneous diversity of the people’s interests “not for uni- 
versal dominion, but for diverse arts and free associations and special moral dis- 
ciplines, in which the original genius of each might be developed.” ** Such an 
one would be a true moral representative of his people; but he is so exceptional, 
the best hope for any achievement lies in a party rather than in an individual. 

Presumably thoughts such as these determined Santayana’s attitude toward 
political developments between the two wars. He writes, for example, about 


" Ibid., p. 111. 
“ Ibid., pp. 315 f. 
“To Susana (December 7, 1911), Letters, p. 111. 
“To Mrs. Frederick Winslow, loc. cit., p. 165. 
“ Dominations and Powers, p. 380. 
“Ibid., p. 408. 
bid., p. 380. 
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what he hears from friends concerning the Spanish effort to “throw the Bolshies 
off,” “that the young people are unrecognizable in their energy and discipline, 
and that we shall soon see a new Spain as vigorous as in the Middle Ages.” + 
And as late as 1950, he defended Italian fascism in its domestic program as “a 
product of the generative order of society,” preferable to “the disorderly socialism 
that preceded or the impotent party chaos that has followed it.” ** At the same 
time, he regarded Mussolini as an adventurer and a “bad man.” And he saw, 
among the dangers which threaten “the restorations of organic society that are 
being attempted in our day,” a “cloud of theories and passions,” and “the legisla- 
tor posing as a Titan.” * 

The situation in the Democracies did not seem to him much more satisfac- 
tory. There was the same lack of moral direction, and the fancy for self-govern- 
ment stood in the way of genuine representation. The question, how far a rep- 
resentative government must be responsible to the expressed wishes of the people, 
was debated by the Stranger and Socrates in Limbo, and concluded in the nega- 
tive. The oracle had said, RIGHT GOVERNMENT RESTS ON THE WILL 
OF THE GOVERNED. Socrates could only interpret this to mean “that there 
is no right government except good government; that good government is that 
which benefits the governed; that the good of the governed is determined not 
by their topmost wishes or their ruling passions, but by their hidden nature and 
their real opportunities. . . .” °° Political parties in the Democracies do not, in 
Santayana’s opinion, represent the real interests of anyone. But there may be 
some hope in the labor movement: 
for moral representation lies in furthering the interests, not in catching the votes, of the people 
represented. But the interest of the laborer is to be well paid, not overworked, and to be sup- 
plied gratis with schools and meals for his children and all sorts of ‘social services’ for himself and 


his wife; and that is precisely what his leaders, while they lead an attack on the proprietors of 
lands or mines or factories, agitate for and gradually secure.™ 


He thinks that public ownership and the end of the profit motive are inevitable, 
and that a new industrial order will emerge along syndicalist lines. 


I think that such a government, if rationally guided by science and history might prove more 
truly a guardian of all natural interests, and therefore morally more representative than either 
tribal and patriarchal or elective governments are able to be. The rulers and managers would be 
selected, not by popular elections, but by co-option among the members of each branch of the 
service, as promotion normally ensues in armies, banking-houses, universities, or ecclesiastical 
hierarchies. Rational government is an art, requiring the widest knowledge and the most perfect 
disinterestedness. It should be steady and traditional, yet open to continual readjustments with 
the natural shifts of customs, passions, and aspirations in the world. Reason cannot define or 
codify human nature: that is the error of militant sects and factions. But it can exercise a modi- 
cum of control over local and temporal impulses and keep at least an ideal of spiritual liberty and 
social justice before the public eye.™ 


“ To Robert Shaw Barlow (November 3, 1936), Letters, pp. 314 f. 

* To Corliss Lamont (December 8, 1950), Letters, p. 405. 

“Alternatives to Liberalism,” Saturday Review of Literature, X, No. 49 (June 23, 1934), 761-62. 
® Dialogues in Limbo, p. 106. 

™ Dominations and Powers, pp. 381 f. 


* Ibid., p. 382. 
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But whether this represents the shape of the future in any recognizable form, 
it preserves the pluralism and relativism which, in his later days, was Santayana’s 
main concern. When he discusses whether Russia or the United States holds the 
more hope for the future leadership of the world, the question resolves itself 
into: Which is the more truly international, in the sense of respecting the wants 
and aspirations of different peoples? “The universal government must have no 
arbitrary moral tradition, no gospel of its own; it must nowhere seem, or in fact 
be, a foreign government.” *° 





ORTEGA Y GASSET AND THE THEORY OF THE MASSES 


MANUEL MALDONADO-DENIS 
Universidad de Puerto Rico 


MONG those anti-democratic theories that have claimed the attention 
of the Western world, the theory of the Elite must be given special 
attention. For it is the main contention of this school of thought that 

democracy as such is an impossibility, that all rule is rule by a minority or an 
elite. By asserting this proposition the Elitists seek to do away with one of the 
fundamental premises upon which democracy is founded, namely, that the ulti- 
mate power of decision always rests with the people, and that they exercise this 
power either directly or through their elected representatives. Theorists like 
Mosca, Pareto, and Michels denied that the latter statement was a true descrip- 
tion of social reality. Pareto, for example, believed that every society is ruled by 
a minority that possesses the qualities necessary for the accession to full social 
and political power. Those who get on top are always the best: they are the 
“elite” — and there occurs a process of “circulation of the elites” in terms of 
which new segments of the population are gradually absorbed by the ruling elite 
in order to survive. 

The composition of the ruling class generally fluctuates between the “lions” 
and the “foxes”: the former are generally conservative, do not hesitate to use 
force, and are strongly attached to the nation; the latter are crafty and live by 
their wits, relying on fraud and deceit. The ruling class is consequently divided 
into two segments or strata; and it was Pareto’s belief that in order to justify 
or rationalize their use of power the elites have recourse to what he called “deri- 
vations,” which are myths created by the ruling class as a means of duping the 
masses into subservience. Pareto’s “derivations” had their counterpart in Mosca’s 
theory of “the political formula.” 1 For Mosca as well as for Pareto there was 
always as a matter of fact in every society a ruling class and a ruled class, and 
the former sought to shroud its rule in the guise of a “political formula” or 
myth. Instead of asserting like Pareto that there is in every society a struggle for 
power, Mosca thought that it was a “struggle for pre-eminence” that led even- 
tually to the emergence of a ruling class in every society. This ruling class, as 
Note: José Ortega y Gasser (1883-1955), considered by many as the greatest philosopher of the 

Spanish-speaking world, was born in Madrid, where he returned after several years of exile 

in 1947, and died in 1955. He studied at Marburg, Leipzig, and Berlin, and it was through 

him that the main currents of German philosophy came to fertilize Spanish thought. A 

great many of his philosophical works (such as The Revolt of the Masses, published in 1930) 

first saw the public light as newspaper articles. Ortega founded the excellent journal Re- 

vista de Occidente (1923) where he, together with Europe’s greatest minds, contributed to 
the discussion of the great issues that were facing the world at the time. Revista de Oc 
cidente became the editorial center for the translation into Spanish of the most important 
philosophical, scientific, and historical works written in other languages, as well as the 
intellectual center of the Spanish-speaking world. On his return to Spain, Ortega founded 
the “Instituto de Humanidades” at Madrid, an institution that is still carried on through 


the efforts of his disciples. To Ortega’s collected works (6 vols.), there are being added at 
present his unedited works, of which six volumes have already appeared. 

‘In the exposition of Pareto’s thought, I am indebted to David Easton’s “The Theory of the 
Elite, a Study of Elitist Trends in the Nineteenth Century” (Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard 
University, 1947); and to J. H. Hallowell’s Main Currents of Modern Political Thought 
(New York: Holt, 1950), pp. 536-44. 
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in the case of Pareto, was also divided into two segments, the lower stratum serv- 
ing as a transmission belt between the lower echelons of the people and the 
centers of actual power. 

Mosca believed — as did Michels — that the minority had to rule because 
of its superior organization: “The power of any minority is irresistible as against 
each single individual in the majority, who stand alone before the totality of the 
organized minority.” * Furthermore, members of the ruling class generally possess 
certain attributes that are highly valued in that particular society. While Michels 
thought democracy to be an impossibility on the grounds of Rousseau’s proposi- 
tion that sovereignty cannot be represented, Mosca thought that democracy was 
not justified by historical facts. This passage of his may be taken as fairly rep- 
resentative of the negative views of the whole elitist school with respect to demo- 
cracy: 

[The premises of democracy] are not in the slightest degree, justified by the facts. Absolute 
equality has never existed in human societies. Political power never has been, and never will be, 
founded upon the explicit consent of majorities. It always has been, and it always will be, exer- 


cised by organized minorities which have had, and will have, the means, varying as times vary, 
to impose their supremacy on the multitude.’ 


It is in this framework that we must view Ortega’s conception of minorities 
and masses. To what extent he was influenced by elitist theories such as those 
of Mosca or Pareto it is impossible to say, since he seldom — if ever — acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness to anyone. Be that as it may, Ortega has an aristocratic 
or minoritarian view of political affairs. Our thesis is that Ortega’s conception of 
masses and minorities is goounded upon a subtle distinction between the masses 
as a sociological phenomenon (meaning the existence of the masses as a part- 
ticular social group with certain clearly defined characteristics) and mass man 
as a “psychological” phenomenon —a type of character more akin perhaps to 
Reisman’s “other directed” man than to a member of any particular social group- 
ing. The former view he develops mostly in Espafia Invertebrada, while the 
latter conception is developed at length in The Revolt of the Masses, although 
there is undoubtedly some overlapping between the two works. 


I 


Espafia Invertebrada contains Ortega’s reflections about the sickness which 
seemed to him to have overcome Spain after it lost its past grandeur. He was 
particularly incensed by the assertion that the ills of Spain were due to the fact 
that there were no longer any man of stature capable of guiding the country’s 
destiny. The statement that “the men are lacking” was an expression of dis- 
illusionment with the country’s future which Ortega sought to refute. It is not, 
he argued, that “the men are lacking” but that the “people,” the “public,” “the 


crowds,” “the mass” (all of which terms Ortega uses synonymously) have be- 
come hermetic and no longer follow their natural leaders. The absence of men 


tano Mosca, The Ruling Class (New York: McGraw Hill, 1939), p. 53; and see also Robert 
Michels, Political Parties (New York: Hearst’s International Library, 1915), p. 32. 
"Mosca, op. cit., p. 326. 
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deplored in the phrase cited is nothing but a collective myth created by the 
masses themselves. For in certain epochs the “popular soul” becomes atrophied 
and loses the power of creating social myths.* 

When this happens it is a clear sign of decadence. For when a nation is in 
the ascendant, the masses have the capacity to find their “symbol in certain 
chosen people on whom it pours out the vast store of its vital enthusiasm.” Only 
when a nation is on the decline do the masses refuse to be masses and turn 
against all those who are “outstanding.” *® From this account we may gather 
that the “chosen people” are the ones that are “outstanding,” and are in turn 
the men who lead, while all those who are not so chosen compose the “masses.” 
The question may be raised as to whether such men are outstanding because of 
their excellence, regardless of its recognition by the mass, or whether their 
excellence is the result of certain qualities which the mass particularly values. 
This question seems to be answered by Ortega in form of the latter proposition, 
for he writes: “A man is effective in society as a whole not so much because 
of his individual qualities as because of the social energies which have been de- 
posited in him by the mass.” ® 

Unless this division between a minority of “chosen people” and a majority 
or mass of men exists, there can be no society or nation to speak of. Thus Ortega 
writes: 

A nation is an organized human mass, given structure by a minority of select individuals. 
Whatever our political creed, we must recognize this truth. It belongs to a stratum of historical 
reality much deeper than that concerned merely with political problems. The legal form which 
a nation may adopt can be as democratic or even as commuunistic as you chose, but its living and 
extra-legal constitution will always consist in the dynamic influence of a minority acting on a 
mass. This is a natural law, and as important in the biology of social bodies as the law of den- 
sities in physics." 

This law of social “physics” — akin to Michel’s “iron law of oligarchy” — 
rules out the possibility of pure democratic government. This division of man- 
kind into a minority capable of leadership and a majority whose mission it is 
to follow provides the structural principle for the existence of a society. These 
“superior individuals” are the ones called upon to guide the otherwise misguided 
masses, and if they desert their posts they are properly held responsible for the 
decadence of the body politic which is sure to follow: “The primary social fact 


* Ortega y Gasset, Obras Completas, 6 vols. (4th edicién, Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 1947), 
III, 90, 91, 92. 

* Ibid., Ill, 92. 

* Ibid., Ill, 91. 

* Ibid., Ill, 93. The same thought is reiterated in The Revolt of the Masses: “In a right ordering 
of public affairs, the mass is that part which does not act of itself. Such is its mission. It 
has come into the world in order to be directed, influenced, represented, organized — even 
in order to cease being mass, or at least to aspire to this. But it has not come into the world 
to do all this by itself. It needs to submit its life to a higher court, formed of the superior 
minorities. The question as to who are these superior individuals may be discussed ad libi- 
tum, but that without them, whoever they be, humanity would cease to preserve its ¢* 
sentials is something about which there can be no possible doubt, though Europe spend 2 
century with its head under its wing, ostrich-fashion, trying if she can to avoid seeing a plain 
truth. For we are not dealing with an opinion based on facts more or less frequent, but 
on a law of social “physics” much more immovable than the laws of Newton’s physics. 
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is the organization of a human heap in leaders and led. This supposes in some a 
certain capacity to lead; in others a certain capacity to be led.” If, however, by 
one reason or other the masses become hermetic or the minority refuses to lead 
then the result is chaos. “Where there is not a minority acting over a collective 
mass, and a mass that knows how to accept the influx of a minority, there is no 


8 


society, or very nearly so. 

The problem ins Spain — which is also characteristic of Europe as a whole 
— is the result of the fact that the “worst,” who are in the majority, are now 
revolting against the best. This is an inversion of the true perspective, for as we 
have already seen — and as Ortega once more emphasizes — the mission of the 
mass or the majority is to follow the “best.” 

Our inquiry up to now has indicated that Ortega thought that the division 
of a society into minorities 2nd majorities or masses (terms which he tends to 
equate) was a fact too evident to require additional proof. Stated as the proposi- 
tion that in every society there is a division between leaders and followers, the 
assertion is as old as Aristotle’s definition of an association. But what Ortega 
seems to be saying is that those who constitute the minority are in fact better 
qualified to rule than the components of the majority. Though he never states 
explicitly that those who get on top are always the best, this position is the almost 
inevitable consequence of his own aristocratic view of society. There is not in 
his view, however, any notion as to the different kinds of ruling classes which 
may emerge as a result of the hierarchy of values in a particular society as was 
the case with Mosca, for example. 

The whole problem of decline helps to bring this into focus: “The periods of 
decadence,” Ortega writes, “are those in which the directing minority of a people 
— the aristocracy — has lost its excellent qualities, precisely those which caused 
its elevation.” Now, Oretga seems to believe that it is the aristocracy’s fault if 
the mass rebels against it, for he adds: “The mass justifiably rebels against this 
corrupt and inefficient aristocracy.” But it tends to mistake its objections to that 
aristocracy and, “instead of substituting for it a more virtuous one,” it tends to 
resent or rebuff any aristocratic virtue. When the mass believes that it can do 
without an aristocracy the nation inevitably declines, and finally failure itself 
and the disorganization that ensues create a desperate situation. The masses 
then regain their humility as a result of their disillusionment with anti-aristo- 
cratic theories, and a new aristocracy emerges. This cycle repeats itself through- 
out history. There is a fluctuation between what the Hindus call “Kitra” and 
“Kali” epochs: “History shows a perpetual swinging back and forth between two 
kinds of epochs — periods in which aristocracies and therewith society are being 
formed, and periods in which these same aristocracies are decaying and society is 
dissolving along with them.” ® 

The passages just cited are full of interesting notions. First of all, we have 
seen that Ortega identifies the directing minority of the people with the aristo- 
cracy. Rule by an aristocracy is the rule of the best. But “the best” in what re- 


*Ibid., Ill, 94-95. 
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spect? Ortega’s answer is that all societies are composed of a directing minority 
and a mass, and those who exercise leadership in that society are the best — 
not only because they managed to get to the top — but also because they possess 
the qualities most highly esteemed among the members of the population. Sec- 
ondly, Ortega asserts that in periods of decadence the aristocracy loses the very 
qualities of excellence which caused its elevation. This may have one of two 
results: either the replacement of the old aristocracy by a new one representing 
the new values of the masses; or the degeneration of the old aristocracy with the 
values of the masses remaining constant. Be this as it may, once a country starts 
to decline only an aristocracy can save it. 

Popular confusion regarding the aristocratic mature of society stems in 
Oretga’s view from a desire to see society as it ought to be rather than as it actu- 
ally is. This tendency results in a completely sterile discussion, he argues, because 
“The matter has been solved from the first day of human history: a society with- 
out an aristocracy, without an egregious minority, is not a society.” *® But the 
masses should never be confused with the lower classes, which is to say with the 
“plebs”; and neither should the aristocracy be confused with the classes most 
highly elevated socially. This distortion has been caused by the exposition of 
a crude sociology which has propagated an enormous fallacy: 

In every group that does not suffer from grave anomalies, there is always a vulgar mass and 
an outstanding minority. Clearly within a healthy society the superior classes, if they are really 
so, will be able to count with a more numerous and select minority than in the inferior classes 
But this does not mean that there are no masses in the former. Precisely what conveys social 


decadence is that the exalted classes have degenerated altogether and become a part of the vu! 
il 
mass. 


The division between masses and minorities does not follow class lines. Yet 
the higher classes generally have a larger share of excellent men than the lower 
according to our author. But within a social class there exists a division of egre- 
gious and vulgar men, and we must be careful not to limit our concept of masses 
to the laboring classes. This was a point that Ortega repeatedly emphasized. 

The relationship between egregious minorities and vulgar masses was for 
Ortega “the basic fact” of all societies and the agent of evolution. In seeking for 
a clear intuition of the relation between both, he gave as an example a simple 
social event: conversation. If we watch conversation closely, he said, we will see 
that all attention becomes centered on the man who is so clearly superior to the 
rest that they cannot feel comfortable while having differences of opinion with 
him. This feeling of attraction for excellent men is something that everyone is 
subject to at one time or another: “When we find another man that is better, 
or that does something better than us, if we are enjoying a normal sensibility we 
will desire to be really and not fictitiously like him, and to do the things as he 
does them.” ?? One is reminded immediately in this context of Bagehot’s con- 
ception of “imitation” as the maker of national character.** For Bagehot it was 


* Ibid., Ill, 102. 
" Ibid., Hl, 103. 
* Ibid., III, 104. 
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this mimetic characteristic of man (often acting unconsciously) that led to the 
creation of certain models which came to guide the conduct of subsequent gen- 
erations. This model came to be established as a result of a “chance predom- 
inance,” and the acquisition of the habits formed as a result were capable of he- 
reditary transmission to future generations." 

But Ortega denied that what he was describing was the mechanism of imita- 
tion, because in imitating someone we are fictitiously trying to be like him. It is 
the mechanism of exemplarity-docility that we must be concerned with. Not 
imitation, but: 

On the contrary, in the assimilation to the exemplary man that passes before us, our person 
as a whole polarizes and orients itself toward his mode of being, we are disposed to reform 
truly our essence, in accordance with the aspired model. In sum, we perceive as such as exem- 


plarity of that man and feel docility toward his example. ... Here is the elemental mechanism 
creative of every society: the exemplarity of a few articulates itself in the docility of many others.” 


This theory of leadership is based upon the view that there is something 
in the exemplary man which radiates from him and which is immediately per- 
ceived by his docile followers. The very term “docility” implies a certain plia- 
bility in form of the wishes of the exemplary few. This relation holds of course, 
as long as the docile individuals possess a “normal sensibility.” Thus anyone who 
lacks the capacity or is unwilling to follow the example of these few men must be 
considered as of an “abnormal sensibility”; he has become hermetic. 

Like Bagehot, Ortega says that there are certain norms or exemplary modes 
of living and being in every society; and these norms were originally “exemplary 
actions of some individual.” Neither force nor utility brought men together into 
permanent groupings, but “the power of attraction which the one most perfect 
in each case individually enjoys over the individuals of our own species.” ** The 
exemplary man has a power of attraction which automatically brings him a docile 
following. There are some men that seem to be endowed with this “gift of grace,” 
this “charisma” as Weber called it. The creation of countries was really the 
creation of a few—or perhaps of only one — outstanding man: These men 
“were not made models because they were influential during their lifetime, but, 
on the contrary, they were influential socializing agents because they were 
models.” This is the closest that Oretga comes to Bagehot’s conception of the 
“model,” even though he denies that his theory is based upon imitation of 
Bagehot’s. 

In the mechanism of exemplarity-docility we find the roots of the aristocratic 
nature of every society. This is the true aristocracy, not the hereditary one: 
“There is not, nor has there ever been, any other aristocracy than the one 
founded on this power of psychical attraction, a sort of law of spiritual gravita- 
tion which drags the docile in search of a model.” *” Here are also the founda- 
tions of the rule-obedience relationship. For obedience presupposes docility, and 
“the right to command is an adjunct of exemplarity”: society is ultimately but 


“ Ibid., pp. 26-27, 71, 78. Cf. Easton, op. cit., on the political philosophy of Bagehot. 
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“the dynamic spiritual unity formed by an exemplar and those who are docile.” 
This interaction between an exemplar and his “dociles” comes about because 
every human race that has not degenerated produces “in proportion to the total 
figure of its members, a certain number of eminent individuals in which the 
intellectual, moral, and vital capacities are shown with maximum potentiality.” ™ 
Evidently Ortega assumed that nature makes nothing in vain for he thought that 
either these egregious men are forthcoming or that society would disintegrate as 
a result. 

It is these exemplary men that constitute the aristocracy or ruling minority. 
The dociles, on the other hand, are the masses in Ortega’s scheme. This rela- 
tion between aristocracy and mass he conceived as prior to all ethical and jurid- 
ical formalities and hence as constituting the very root of the social fact. The 
relation between the aristocracy and the masses also provides a method of his- 
torical interpretation: 

The first thing that the historian should do in order to define the character of a nation 
or an epoch is to fix the peculiar equation of the development within her of the relationship 


between its masses and the select minorities. The formula which he discovers will be the surest 
code with which to come upon the most recondite palpitations of that historical body.” 


On the basis of what has been said, it is sometimes rather difficult to deter- 
mine what it is exactly that Ortega means by “the masses.” He uses the term 
in order to describe the majority of the “people” or those that possess no partic- 
ular qualifications, and he contrasts it with the minority which seems to possess 
special qualifications. The minority is the aristocracy because only a few people 
are capable of rising above the mass and achieving pre-eminence over it. The 
mass, on the other hand, is the multitude, a formless and amorphous heap of 
persons whose essential mission is to follow the minority. Thus Ortega dichoto- 
mizes society into a small minority or aristocracy and a large mass or multitude. 
Minorities must lead and the masses must follow; otherwise the result is de- 
cadence. 

Above all, Ortega believed, this aristocratic character of society makes demo- 
cracy an impossibility. For no matter what the form of government may be, 
society is always substantively aristocratic. There can be no escape from this 
“social fact.” As a law of nature, it inexorably takes its vengeance if we disregard 
it. The differences among men are of such a nature as to make “equality” 
nothing but an empty word. Rank, hierarchy, aristocracy, are in the nature of 
things, and it has been the peculiar blindness of democratic ideology to gloss over 
this fact. Exemplarity and docility will be a mechanism that will function when- 
ever men are endowed with a “normal sensibility,” and the social order will be 
an adequate reflection of this pervasive social fact. 


II 


When The Revolt of the Masses was translated into English it was hailed 
in the Atlantic as the twentieth-century equivalent of what Rousseau’s Social 
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Contract had been in the eighteenth century and Marx’s Capital in the nine- 
teenth. Though the claim was undoubtedly exaggerated the Revolt soon became 
a best seller—a bad omen for a philosophical work as Ortega himself said. 
Evidently the situation at the time was ripe for a book of this kind, and Karl 
Jaspers wrote his Man in the Modern Age during the same period. Ortega was 
only one — albeit one of the most eloquent — of those who joined in the con- 
demnation of the “the masses.” 

As indicated above the “mass man” of The Revolt is essentially a psycho- 
logical type. One must beware, however, of hard and fast distinctions in this 
respect, because Ortega frequently glides imperceptibly into sociological cate- 
gories as in Espafia Invertebrada. The distinction between the masses as a socio- 
logical phenomenon and “mass man” as a psychological type must be taken as 
distinctive only for analytical purposes. The fact is that mass man is led by his 
own psychological make-up to unite with other mass men in the formation of a 
mass in the sociological sense. This is the main point of Ortega’s Revolt of the 
Masses, and it is well to keep it in mind in our discussion of it. 

The Western world has reached a juncture, Ortega wrote in his great work, 
in which the whole of Western civilization is in danger of extinction. This danger 
of retrogression into a state of barbarism is in sharp contrast with the naive liberal 
faith in the idea of progress. Europe is today threatened by a form of homo- 
geneity which puts in jeopardy precisely what has made Europe great: its 
diversity within unity. For we must not delude ourselves: the nation-states of 
Europe are members of a supra-national society which antecedes them. Europe 
is a society in the sense that it is a group of peoples held together by certain 
collective observances (vigencias) which are felt to be binding on the individuals 
that compose it. In this sense, Europe has been a unity of diverse peoples held 
together by a state of common or public opinions and depending for its stability 
upon a “balance of power.” “The abundance of European modes . . . is the 
treasure of the West,” but today “this treasure threatens to be devoured by a 
form of homogeneity that has triumphed over the entire continent.” 2° By whom 
is this treasure threatened? Here is Ortega’s answer. 

Everywhere there has arisen the mass man, a type of man built hurriedly, mounted on a few poor 


abstractions and who is identical from one end of Europe to the other. To him is due the look 
f stifling monotony that life has begun to assume throughout the continent. He is a man emptied 


f his own history, with no inward past, and so given over to any so-called “international” dis- 
cipline. He is less a man than a shell of one, made of plain idola fori: he has no insides, no in- 
alienable privacy of his own, no irrevocable “I.” Consequently he is always ready to play at being 
anything. He has only appetites, he believes that he has only rights and no obligations: he is a 
man without the imperative of nobility — sine nobilitate — the snob.” 


It would be fruitful to pause after this passage and enumerate specifically the 
characteristics of “mass man.” First of all, he is a man emptied of history; second, 
he has no appreciation of privacy; third, he has big appetites and insists loudly 
upon his rights without being willing to acknowledge corresponding obligations; 
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finally, he is a man without the imperative of nobility — a snob. Let us analyze 
these one at a time. 

“The past is man’s nature” for Ortega. A man without a consciousness of 
his past is like a beast in that he must repeat today what he did, but forgot, yes- 
terday. For man to attempt to do away with history is tantamount to the plagiar- 
ism of the orangutan. This is the case of “mass man.” Seldom — nay, never — 
have men been so unaware of their own history as modern man. To this igno- 
rance of their past must be attributed most of the blunders made by men today. 
The problem with “mass man” is that the population of the continent has 
grown by such tremendous proportions that it is practically impossible to educate 
individuals adequately. The rapidity of this increase in the European population 
has taken place at such an accelerated rate that “it has been difficult to saturate 
them with traditional culture.” ** The uncultured or uneducated are the main 
contingent of the modern masses. 

Once men become unaware of their cultural heritage and of their historical 
roots, they tend to take civilization as something that sustains itself without 
human effort. Mass man is completely incapable of understanding that the 
whole world of culture is an artificial product created by men. He tends to live 
within it with the same irresponsible attitude which the savage takes when he 
finds himself in a forest. This is a basic characteristic of mass man: he feels 
at home in the world as if it were “natural,” and he feels culture as something 
alien to him. Mass man is an alienated man; he lives beside himself (alterado): 
lacking any historical understanding he is a veritable barbarian living in the midst 
of a civilized world. 

What Rathenau once called “the vertical invasion of the barbarians” is one 
and the same thing as the revolt of the masses. This raises the possibility that 
the whole of Western culture may simply evaporate as a result of the fact that 
“the directing of society has been taken over by a type of man who is not in- 
terested in the principle of civilization.” To this statement Ortega adds a page 
later: 

. .. the type of man dominant today is a primitive one, a “Naturmensch” rising up in the middle 


of a civilized world. The world is a civilized one: its inhabitant is not: he does not see the 
civilization of the world around him, but he uses it as if it were a natural force.” 


If Europe should continue under the rule of mass man a relapse into barbar- 
ism would become simply a matter of time. Man would then be engaged, as is 
mass man today, in the plagiarism of the orangutan. 

Secondly, mass man lacks a sense of privacy. What does this statement 
mean? It means that he is essentially a completely socialized individual. He is 
a man who feels “just like everybody else.” Europe is now afflicted by a process 
of de-individualization and massification that is threatening to lower everybody 
to the level of the mass. Society, Ortega says elsewhere, injects into the individual 
a repertory of beliefs which become so ingrained within him that we may say 
without exaggerating that he is what he believes. When an individual becomes 
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completely socialized, he absorbs society’s beliefs to such an extent that these 
social ingredients supplant his own individuality. By yielding so completely to 
the pressures of society he deprives himself of any chance of privacy: by always 
seeking to act in accordance with prevailing opinion he becomes immersed in a 
public kind of existence. Privacy recedes before the all-pervasive fact of public 
opinion. When this happens, a man’s whole life becomes absorbed by “political” 
considerations, a phenomenon which Ortega aptly calls “total politicalism” (polit- 
icismo integral). 

“Total politicalism, the absorbtion of everything and of the entire man by 
politics, is one and the same phenomenon as the revolt of the masses.” For 
politics “drains men of solitude and intimacy, and preaching total politicalism is 
therefore one of the techniques of socialization.” 24 Recent studies on totalitarian 
regimes show that totalitarianism is based upon the constant violation of the 
individual’s privacy, on depriving him of the solitude and intimacy which are in- 
dispensable for the development of individuality. The pressures for standarized 
conformity which threaten modern man are multifarious and complex, and it is 
to Ortega’s credit that he saw clearly its deleterious consequences for the individ- 
ual human being. 

It is in this context that we must see the problem of authenticity vs. falsity 
as expounded by Ortega. For him an individual’s authenticity depends on the 
fulfillment of his vocation, which is a kind of “inner voice” calling him to a 
certain task. This vocation is often obliterated by the demands of society, and 
it is often the case that the individual is deluded by the demands of society and 
loses track of his own inner calling. That completely socialized person — the mass 
man — is of course the best example of this. He is so much of a “social” man 
that he does not heed the voice which bids him to follow a certain vocation. In 
so doing, he falsifies his own existence; while the man who, notwithstanding 
social pressures for conformity, follows his own vocation is an authentic or 
genuine person. Ortega deals at length with this problem in En Torno a Galileo. 
There he points out that the unauthentic man is a man who lives beside himself, 
an alienated man, dragged by the opinions of others. 

Admittedly a great part of every person’s life is of this nature, for we often 
live without re-thinking “what others say” on our own account. Many times, in 
our attempts to escape from the frightening duty of being ourselves, we conform 
to social custom at the price of being false to ourselves. We are thus but an 
equation between what we are “on our own” and what we are on account of 
“the people.” 2° In the case of mass man the equation is heavily weighted on the 
side of “the people.” Consequently, “the original, substantial and in this sense 
unique problem, is to fit myself in with myself, to be in agreement with myself, 
to find myself.?¢ 

And what is the solution to this fundamental problem? “The solution, the 
salvation,” Ortega says, “is to find one’s self, to get back into agreement with 
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one’s self, to be very clear about what one’s sincere attitude is toward each and 
every thing.” 27 The case of the average man (whom Ortega equates with mass 
man) provides a clear example of this otherness and alienation, for he is incapa- 
ble of finding his own true self because he has become alienated from the culture 
that serves as its framework. If modern man is to attain salvation, he must there- 
fore begin to do the opposite of what he has been doing. Up to now “he has 
received so many thoughts that he does not know which of them are those he 
actually thinks, those he believes, and he becomes used to living on pseudo- 
beliefs, on commonplaces which at times are most ingenious and most intel- 
lectual, but which falsify his own existence. Hence the restlessness, the deep 
otherness, which so many lives carry in their secret selves.” 2° This condition of 
modern man, which reaches its peak in mass man, is what raises doubts in the 
mind of Ortega as to man’s capacity for reversing the trend towards barbarism. 
The man who has no appreciation for privacy or intimacy, the completely so 
cialized man, simply lacks the qualifications essential to the task. 

For the fact is (and here we are faced with the third characteristic of mass 
man) that this man has only appetites: he insists on his rights but denies that 
he has any obligations. Mass man lives today in a world of abundance that has 
been made possible through the extraordinary achievements of modern science. 
But, being unaware of the tremendous efforts that were required to build this 
world, he behaves like a “spoiled child.” The spoiled child is the prototype of 
an individual with many appetites and an expectation that they should be satis- 
fied to suit his whims. This is how mass man feels today. His reaction to the 
culture around him is essentially that of the Naturmensch: he believes that the 
social and material world is simply this creation of “nature.” 7° Since the appe- 
tites of mass man are not easily satisfied, he falls into the habit of demanding his 
rights but disregarding their corresponding obligations. 

That is why Ortega says that the mass man is a man without noblesse oblige 
—a snob. Noblesse oblige is what distinguishes the excellent man from the 
vulgar, the aristocracy from the masses. The excellent man is he who demands 
more of himself; he faces his obligations as something that he must fulfill. This 
has always been the case with all those nobilities that have not degenerated. 
Mass man, on the other hand, is perfectly satisfied with himself as he is; he does 
not recognize any higher authority but believes that he is the center of the 
universe.*° 

This was not formerly the case, Ortega argues, because mass man of other 
times never believed himself worthy of having ideas about things, much less of 
taking a hand in the direction of the modern state. Whatever opinions he had 
he acquired from the excellent minorities, and he was content to leave the affairs 
of government to his “betters.” This is what Ortega on one occasion called the 
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“normal” mass man, and what we here, adopting Bagehot’s term “deferential” 
in reference to the English system of government, propose to call the “deferential” 
mass man. For this is essentially what Ortega is talking about when he contrasts 
the “normal” mass man with modern mass man.*t What he means is that 
formerly the “vulgar,” as he often calls the masses, knew their place in a healthy 
society. They were awed when “confronted with material limitations and higher 
social powers.” They bowed before their “betters” and left both intellectual and 
political matters to them, for they were essentially deferential. As far as political 
affairs were concerned, “the mass took it for granted that after all, in spite of 
their defects and weaknesses, the minorities understood a little more of public 
problems than it did itself.” ** And as far as intellectual matters were concerned, 
the mass never had any “ideas” about things: “An innate consciousness of its 
limitation, of its not being qualified to theorize, effectively prevented its doing 
so.” 33 

The problem is, however, that the “normal,” the “deferential” mass man of 
old has given way to a new kind of mass man such as we have been describing. 
Ortega deplored this change greatly. He looked back nostalgically to the state 
of affairs under early liberal democracy in which the masses paid deference to 
the excellence of the minorities. 

The seriousness of the problem can be seen clearly if we contrast the tremen- 
dous complexity of the modern world with the capacity of the masses for fulfill- 
ing the tasks that must be faced. Nowadays they insist on taking a hand in their 
own destiny instead of turning —as they did before—to the excellent and 
egregious minorities. Now the mass, believing itself qualified, refuses to bow 
before those who are better qualified than they are regarding matters political. 
The docility of the deferential mass man has been replaced by indocility. Now 
the masses exercise authority formerly reserved to minorities and in their indo- 
cility towards the latter they have attempted to supplant them. 

Not only in political and intellectual affairs, but everywhere we see the 
masses occupying places formerly reserved for the elite minorities. The visual 
manifestation of this trend is what Ortega calls “the phenomenon of agglomera- 
tions.” Never before have such enormous multitudes invaded the theatres, 
beaches, and cafés. Europe is today flooded by extraordinary numbers of people: 
they are everywhere. The masses handle today most of the governmental and 
social functions formerly exercised by the minorities, yet without having the 
necessary qualifications to do so. 

For example in the political sphere, the “deferential” masses were content 
to assent to the programs presented to them by the minorities. Yet, though the 
complexities are today greater than ever, they now refuse to yield. So it has come 
about that “in our time it is the mass man who dominates, it is he who decides.” 
Today we find—especially in the Mediterranean countries —that “public 
= Cf. ibid., TV, 183, for the comparison of the two types. 
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authority is in the hands of a representative of the masses. These are so power- 
ful that they have wiped out all opposition.” ** But since mass man lacks any 
program of existence, since he essentially drifts and has no clear ideas about what 
goes on about him, the result is that the government as such “lives without any 
vital program, any plan of existence.” Indeed “such has public power always been 
when exercised directly by the masses, omnipotent and ephemeral.” This is the 
natural consequence of the fact that mass man is “he whose life lacks any pur- 
pose, and simply goes drifting along.” ** 

The state as an instrument of coercion in the hands of the masses then be- 
comes “the greatest danger.” It is the tendency of mass man to resort to direct 
action not only in political affairs but in moral and intellectual matters as well, 
that must worry us. For “direct action” in intellectual matters has political con- 
sequences, since it is an attempt to do away with all those procedures and meth- 
ods of rigorous inquiry which characterize serious intellectual pursuits. Mass man, 
by resorting to direct action, shows himself unwilling to abide by the higher 
norms of intellectual conduct. Formerly the “deferential” mass man had no 
“ideas” about such things, and it is a mistake on the part of the modern mass 
man to believe that he has any. 

Mass man does not really desire the truth, and his “ideas” are not genuine 
ideas: “An idea is a putting truth in checkmate. Whoever wishes to have ideas 
must first prepare himself to desire truth and to accept the rules of the game 
imposed by it.” °* This mass man is unwilling to do; on the contrary he seeks 
to impose his own vulgar opinion upon others. The best examples of vulgar dis- 
dain about giving reasons for social actions are furnished by syndicalism and 
fascism. With these two movements there appeared for the first time in Europe 
“a type of man who does not want to give reasons or to be right, but simply 
shows himself resolved to impose his opinions. This is the new thing; the right 
not to be reasonable; the reason of unreason.” *7 Violence has now become the 
“prima ratio” and with the intellectually vulgar in command of the state, “all 
the normal processes are suppressed in order to arrive directly at the imposition 
of what is desired.” ** 

This is a complete inversion of the perspective of the “deferential” mass man 
of old; and herein lies the revolt of the masses. For Ortega believed that the 
destiny of mass man was to look to a higher source — in this case the egregious, 
the excellent, the exemplars — for guidance. Instead mass man rebels against his 
own destiny because he seeks to rule and have his own ideas about matters 
political: “The sovereignty of the unqualified individual, of the human being 
as such, generically, has now passed from being a juridical idea or ideal to be a 
psychological state inherent in the average man.” *® The man we are now 
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analyzing, Ortega argues, has accustomed himself “not to appeal from his own 
to any authority outside him. He is satisfied with himself exactly as he is.” *° 
It is illusory to believe that this man will be able to take upon his shoulders the 
process of civilization. His indocility, moral, intellectual, and political, has made 
him hermetic and has obliterated his soul: “I maintain that it is in this oblitera- 
tion of the soul that the rebellion of the masses consists, and in this in its turn 
lies the gigantic problem set before humanity today.” * 

By definition the masses are incapable of directing their own destinies. Man, 
whether he like it or not, must always seek a higher authority: “If he succeeds in 
finding it of himself, he is a superior man; if not, he is a mass-man and must 
receive it from his superiors.” Now “for the mass to claim the right to act of 
itself is then a rebellion against its own destiny, and because that is what it is 
doing at present, I speak of the revolt of the masses.” ** The other side of the 
coin of the revolt of the masses is provided by “the desertion of the directing 
minorities,” who in refusing to guide the masses are as responsible for the state 
of the West as the latter. 
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Up to now we have joined Ortega in an analysis of mass man, and the most 
important characteristics of this psychological type of man have emerged in the 
discussion. Yet Ortega often uses the term “masses” to designate different men, 
so that it will be fruitful to see the different meanings which he attaches to the 
term. The most common definition which Ortega gives us of mass man is that 
he is the “average man” (“el hombre medio”’).** By this we take it that he means 
any individual that has no special qualifications: he is “just like everybody else.” 
Ir is in this sense that he says: 

Society is always a dynamic unity of two component factors: minorities and masses. The 


minorities are individuals or groups of individuals that are specially qualified. The mass is the 
assemblage of persons not specially qualified.*4 





“Specially qualified” in what respects Ortega does not say. As we have men- 
tioned before, the “specially qualified minorities” would be recognized as such by 
the unqualified masses, so that this was really not a problem for him. 

Now mass man may also be a man who is only “partially qualified,” of 
whom the best example is the scientist. The scientist knows a great deal about 
his own field of specialization, but — with some rare exceptions — he is a bar- 
barian outside of his field of study. The result is that he will behave in almost 
all other spheres of life as the unqualified mass man. It is these “partially quali- 


fied men” that “symbolke, and to a great extent constitute, the actual dominion 
of the masses.” ** 





” Ibid., TV, 181. 

“Ibid., TV, 186. 

* Ibid., IV, 222 (my italics). 
* Ibid., TV, 139, 145, 177. 
“Ibid., TV, 145. 

* Ibid., TV, 219 (my italics). 
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The mass is also “the vulgar” according to Ortega, and particularly the 
intellectually vulgar.“ Thus we may extract four different connotations from 
Ortega’s use of the word “mass” in the Revolt: (a) the average man; (b) those 
average men who are not specially qualified; (c) those men who are only partially 
qualified; (d) the vulgar. Per contra, minorities consist of those individuals who 
possess exactly the opposite characteristics. Hence we may find mass man in all 
social classes. It would be a serious mistake to apply the term “‘masses”’ solely to 
the laboring classes. 

What have been the factors conducive to the emergence of this type of man 
in public life? Ortega answers: liberal democracy and technology. These two 
conditioning factors have contributed to the emergence of mass man, but they 
have also created the conditions for their own destruction. The world has grown 
both spatially and temporally, its population has increased enormously, and the 
material and social techniques available to man today are unsurpassed in their 
potentialities for good or evil. The advent of the masses, Ortega wrote, is not a 
completely negative phenomenon, because it holds a great promise for the future 
of mankind. But this promise can only be realized if the masses decide to accept 
their true mission, and if the minorities are willing to accept their own respon- 
sibility. Otherwise the possibilities of a relapse into barbarism are only too evi- 
dent. The “treasure” of Western culture will succumb before the onslaughts 
of the “vertical invasion of the barbarians.” 


“ Ibid., IV, 146-147, 188. 


















LORD JOHN MANNERS AND THE YOUNG ENGLAND 
MOVEMENT: ROMANTICISM IN POLITICS 


CHARLEs H. KEGEL 
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NE IMPORTANT BY-PRODUCT of the Romantic Movement was the 
nineteenth century’s persistent tendency to look back at the Middle 
Ages with a wistful nostalgia. Confronted with the tremendous social, 
political, and religious dislocations which accompanied the industrial revolution, 
many nineteenth-century thinkers longed for the stability and unity which they 
thought characterized medieval life. Contrasts of the medieval with the modern 
—the former always found preferable — were common; and the work of Cob- 
bett, Southey, Digby, Pugin, Carlyle, Ruskin, and Morris, to name only a few, 
abundantly testify to the vitality with which the resurgence of interest in the 
Middle Ages asserted itself. 

At its best, as in the work of Ruskin and Morris, this medieval enthusiasm 
ed toward a liberal, even radical, political orientation; at its worst, as in Southey, 
it led toward sheer reaction. This paper will describe the impact of the new 
interest in the Middle Ages upon Lord John Manners and, through him, upon 
the Young England Movement, a parliamentary experiment in romanticism 
which created considerable stir during the eighteen-forties. 

Born in 1818 to a noble family dating back to the Norman Conquest and 
heir to the Dukedom of Rutland; raised in Belvoir Castle, a restored Norman 
Gothic structure; educated at Wick House, Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Manners was an aristocrat, a high churchman, and a Tory. 

At the age of sixteen he read through the three volumes of Hallam’s Mid- 


," the work which, according to historiographer Peardon, was one of the 





dle Ages 
first historical attempts “to give a more adequate sense of the spirit and character 
of the Middle Ages.” * With his college friends, Alexander Cochrane-Baillie and 
George Smythe, both of whom were destined to sit with him in Parliament as the 
Young England party, Manners read and discussed works favorable to the feudal 
principle. “They . . . bowed a willing knee,” wrote Manners’ biographer, “before 
the lofty seat whereon Sir Walter Scott sat enthroned.” * Southey they accepted 
as a champion,* and Manners’ later The Monastic and Manufacturing Systems 
indicates the special debt which he owed to the laureate’s Colloquies, a work 
which pleaded not only for the establishment of Protestant nunneries and 
monasteries, but also painted an attractive picture of the “kindly feelings and 
ennobling attachments” of the feudal structure.> From Carlyle they learned “to 
deplore the excessive worship of mere wealth and machinery that prevailed 





“Charles Whibley, Lord John Manners and His Friends (Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1925), I, 47. 


Thomas Preston Peardon, The Transition in English Historical Writing 1760-1830 (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1933), p. 276. 


Wh bley, op. cit., mi 8 
‘Ibid., I, 260. 


Robert Southey, Sir Thomas More: or, Colloquies on the Progress and Prospects of Society 
(London: John Murray, 1829), I, 60. 
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to the neglect of all the higher interests of man.” ® And certainly they found in 
Chartism, Heroes and Hero-Worship, and Past and Present ample praise of the 
feudal contract between master and man. 

Yet though Carlyle, Scott, and Southey were important literary influences 
upon the young aristocrats, it remained for the five mammoth volumes of 
Kenelm Digby’s Broad Stone of Honour (1829) to fire their imaginations. Here 
was a work admirably calculated to stir their aristocratic hearts, and they ac- 
cepted it as a “handbook.” * Attempting not only to present his readers with an 
accurate knowledge of medieval chivalry, but also to induce them to practice that 
chivalric code in the nineteenth century,’ Digby preached against republicanism 
and for the revival of aristocratic chivalry. “Whatever opinion,” he wrote, “may 
be entertained as to the general tendency of a republican government, its effects 
upon individuals can never be particularly favourable to the growth or preserva- 
tion of those elevated and generous sentiments which constitute chivalry.” *® He 
was quite sure that “there is no doctrine of political science more certain than 
that, under all circumstances of government, the harmony of social life, the cul- 
tivation of the arts, the interests of literature, the happiness of the people them- 
selves, no doubt the secret end of all institutions coeval with society, require the 
preservation of degree.” ?° 

Not only their reading, but their personal contacts as well hastened the young 
aristocrats on the path of reform. Most important of these was Frederick William 
Faber, Anglican and Puseyite, who in 1845 followed Newman to Rome. On July 
22, 1838, Manners and Smythe journeyed to Ambleside to hear Faber preach. The 
impact of the visit upon the two young men is recorded in Smythe’s “Ambleside 
Church,” a short poem written a year later. The meeting with Faber, Smythe 
wrote, 


Set my doubt-fettered spirit free 
From the strong thraldom of a lie. 


And Manners, in whom Smythe 


. . marked the sudden thrill 
In his quick frame. . . .” 


was similarly impressed. Thirteen days later, on August 4, Manners wrote in his 
Journal, “We have now virtually pledged ourselves to attempt to restore what? 
I hardly know — but still it is a glorious attempt, and he [Faber] is really well 
qualified to take the lead in it, but what rebuffs, sneers, and opposition must we 
expect: however, I think a change is working for the better, and all, or nearly 
all, the enthusiasm of the young spirits of Britain is with us.” ?” 


* William Flavelle Monypenny, The Life of Benjamin Disraeli (New York: Macmillan, 1910-20), 
II, 164. 


* Whibley, op. cit., I, 133 

*Kenelm Henry Digby, The Broad Stone of Honour: or the True Sense and Practice of Chivalry 
(London: Bernard Quaritch, 1876), I, 19. 

* Ibid., I, 315-16. 

* Ibid., I, 301. 

™ George Sydney Smythe, Historic Fancies (London: Henry Colburn, 1844), pp. 155-56. 

™ Whibley, op. cit., I, 66. 
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Faber, of course, never did assume the active leadership of the Young 
Englanders, but he did help fire their high church enthusiasm. “We have decided 
that the High Church doctrines must be our standard of Christianity,” ** one of 
them wrote in 1843; and Manners continued a spirited correspondence with 
Faber until he embraced Catholicism in 1845. 

Fired with the spirit of Faber and the Puseyite Movement, thoroughly read 
in the work of Scott, Southey, Digby, and Carlyle, Manners took seriously his 
responsibilities as an English aristocrat and determined that he would not become 
one of the useless “partridge-shooting Aristocracy” that Carlyle had so often 
and severely criticized. After receiving his M.A. from Cambridge in 1839, he set 
immediately to work preparing for his inevitable entry into the political world. 
He studied politics and traveled throughout England. Particularly strong was 
the effect of a visit which he and Smythe made to the industrial North in 1841. 
Whibley claims that the trip was “‘of the greatest importance in Lord John’s life, 
because it deeply influenced his political sympathies, and helped presently in 
giving shape and form to the policy of Young England.” ** 

Like many another sensitive man of his century, Manners was appalled by 
the misery and poverty which he found in Manchester, that great, dirty, in- 
dustrial beehive of Victorian England. He came away from the trip convinced 
that legislative pressures should be brought upon captains of industry to insure 
that workers not be victims of a heartless supply and demand economic theory. 
Curiously, however, he was not at all disturbed by the tyranny of the mills. 
“Between you and me,” he confided in a letter to his brother, “there never was 
so complete a feudal system as that of the mills; soul and body are, or might be, 
at the absolute disposal of one man, and that to my notion is not at all a bad 
state of society.” ** Like Carlyle, who in Chartism had even spoken poetic words 
of the Manchester mills,*® Manners believed in a carefully stratified master-man 
relationship, and he realized too that in this new feudalism a two-way respon- 
sibility ought to become operative. “The worst of this manufacturing feudalism,” 
he wrote, “is its uncertainty, and the moment the cotton lord is done, there’s an 
end also to his dependants’ very subsistence: in legislating this great difference 
between an agricultural and a trading aristocracy ought not to be lost sight of.” 37 

Though Manners possessed a good deal of sympathy for the plight of nine- 
teenth-century laborers, he seems to have had none for their political rights. We 
have seen that he approved of a system in which both the soul and the body of 
the laborer could be “at the absolute disposal of one man.” He would counter 
democratic — and hence dangerous — developments in Britain by a return to the 
just and glorious principle of chivalric feudalism he had read about in Digby’s 
Broad Stone of Honour. In England’s Trust, a slim volume of poems issued in 


i, L. Se 
*Ibid., I, 106. 

l., my italics. 
* Thomas Carlyle, The Works of Thomas Carlyle, ed. H. D. Traill (London: Chapman and Hall, 
1896-99), XXIX, 181-82. 
"Y hibley, op. cit., L, 106. 
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1841 and dedicated to his friend Smythe, Manners pleaded for a return to the 
medieval system in which 


Each knew his place — king, peasant, peer, or priest — 
The greatest owned connexion with the least; 

From rank to rank the generous feeling ran, 

And linked society as man to man. 


In his nineteenth century he found no such unity, no tie of responsibility between 
human beings. Men were now free — often, unfortunately, to starve. “Gone,” 
he continued, 


are those days, and gone the ties that then 
Bound peers and gentry to their fellow men. 
Now, in their place, behold the modern slave, 
Doomed, from the very cradle to the grave, 
To tread his lonely path of care and toil; 
Bound, in sad truth, and bowed down to the soil, 
He dies, and leaves his sons their heritage — 
Work for their prime, the workhouse for their age. 
Such is the boon that Independence brings, 
That most deceitful of all tempting things.” 


Convinced of England’s need for 


. some noble [who would] dare again to raise 
The feudal banner of forgotten days,” 


the young Manners dedicated himself to the task. His was the age, he thought, 
during which England must make her great political decision. “The mists are 


rapidly rolling away,” he wrote to Lord Lyttleton in 1842, “and the alternative 
will soon present itself — a democracy or a Feudalism.” ”° 

Manners and his two friends, Alexander Cochrane-Baillie and George 
Smythe, all of whom had won Tory seats in the House of Commons, determined 
to cast their parliamentary weight on the side of feudalism. The three young 
men were joined by Benjamin Disraeli, with whom Smythe had spent consider- 
able time at Paris in the fall of 1842. Disraeli, then just beginning his long and 
brilliant career, was at one with them in his admiration of feudalism, had even 
called the “principle of the feudal system . . . the noblest principle, the grandest, 
the most magnificent and benevolent that was ever conceived by sage, or ever 
practiced by patriot.” 22 Too, Disraeli, always an opportunist, probably saw these 
young men as tools by the proper use of which he could usurp Peel’s position as 
leader of the Tories. 

However, the Young England party which the four men formed never 
amounted to much as a political movement. Manners, Cochrane-Baillie, Smythe, 
and Disraeli sat and voted together in the 1843 and 1844 parliamentary sessions, 
and though they managed to generate a good deal of political excitement before 
breaking up over the Maynooth College Bill in 1845, they created no open schism 


* Lord John Manners, England’s Trust, and Other Poems (London: J. G. F. & J. Rivington, 1841), 
pp. 16-17. 

* Ibid., p. 17. 

s Whibley, op. cit., IL, 137. 

* Geoffrey Gilbert Butler, The Tory Tradition (London: John Murray, 1914), p. 88. 
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in the Tory ranks. Nor were they responsible for a single bit of significant legisla- 
tion. The reason is quite obvious. 

Young Englandism was a spirit, not a political platform. Certainly George 
Saintsbury recognized this when he called it “an offshoot . 
tic revival.” 2? 


. . of the great Roman- 
And as it remained a spirit during its brief existence, its aims 
were never translated into the sort of concrete terms which can influence legisla- 
tors. One searches almost in vain to discover just what it was that the Young 
Englanders would do to improve social conditions in the nineteenth century. 
Even Disraeli’s Coningsby, the work which went through four “considerable 
editions” ** within three months of its publication in 1844 and which Thackeray 
wrote had “kept the town in talk for a whole week,” ** gives no indication of 
any direct political application of the Young England spirit.*° Largely, they beat 
their wings in the void. 

Once Manners did attempt to translate the spirit into direct political action, 
and his efforts resulted in a total, even ludicrous, failure. Convinced of the “in- 
controvertible fact” that “great and deeply-seated evils . . . exist throughout the 
whole of our manufacturing society,” equally certain that “through the Church 
alone” can “we look for a permanent amelioration of those evils,” 2° Manners 
sought England’s salvation by the establishment of Protestant monastic orders.*’ 
He painted glowing poetic pictures of the days when 


The monks still practised their dear Lord’s command, 
And rained their charity throughout the land;* 





and to make monasteries financially possible in nineteenth-century England he 
pleaded for a repeal of the Mortmain Law of 1736.2 As one might expect, Man- 
ners’ reactionary scheme was severely criticized and ridiculed by the periodicals;*” 
and even S. R. Maitland, that great defender of the medieval monastic system, 
wrote in 1844 that “any attempt to revive that system in this time and country 
can only prove a sad and mischievous failure.” ** 

Only this once did Manners seek parliamentary implementation for the 
anachronistic spirit of Young Englandism. In other matters that spirit defied, 
even precluded, the possibility of legislative action. To accomplish his aim, a 


*The Collected Essays and Papers of George Saintsbury 1875-1920 (London: Dent, 1923), III, 


* Monypenny, op. cit., II, 199. 
* William Makepeace Thackeray, The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray (New York: The 
University Society, n.d.), X, 355; hereafter cited as Works. 


*In that work the four Young Englanders, Manners, Smythe, Cochrane-Baillie, and Disraeli, 
are thinly disguised as Lord Henry Sidney, Coningsby, Buckhurst, and Sidonia, respectively. 
* Anglo-Catholicus [Lord John Manners], The Monastic and Manufacturing Systems (London: 


Painter, 1843), p. 4. 

* Whibley, op. cit., I, 107, 185, 254-56. 

* England’s Trust, p. 15. 

* The Monastic and Manufacturing Systems, p. 33. 

“ Characteristic are: “Revival of Monasticism,” The English Review, II (1844), 424-52; “Young 
England,” Edinburgh Review, LXXX (1844), 517-25. 
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“vision” he called it, that “society [should] take a more feudal appearance than 
it presents now,” Manners urged the gentlemen of England to “show the people, 
i.e., the lowér orders, by adding to their comforts and pleasures . . . that we are 
their real friends.” ** Friendship cannot be legislated. He demanded that “our 
men of power ... assume a more personal and consequently a more kind inter- 
course with those below them.” ** Kindliness is unlegislatable. He believed that 
misunderstanding of the past history of England was responsible for a great many 
of her present problems,** and he would have his countrymen recapture the 
spirit of merrie England through a fuller understanding of national tradition and 
historical continuity. Again, unlegislatable. 

Manners was a reactionary romantic and his desire to raise again the “feudal 
banner of forgotten days” must take its place along with the many other ana- 
chronisms of the nineteenth century. Indeed, his good friend, George Smythe, 
who in 1845 made a complete break with the feudal rationale of Young Eng- 
landism, recognized that Manners was temporally misplaced and wrote of him, 

Thou shouds’t have lived, dear friend, in those old days 
When deeds of high and chivalrous emprize 
Were guerdoned by the sympathy of eyes 


That smiled on Valour — or by roundelays 
Sung by the palmer minstrel to their praise.* 


Sympathy and understanding for the good old medieval days, a widespread phe- 
nomenon which followed the wake of the Romantic Movement, could maintain 
its vitality only so long as those possessing it did not attempt to convince their 
countrymen that nineteenth century England should return to the social, reli- 
gious, and economic conditions of the Middle Ages. Once that is attempted, 
medievalistic fervor becomes laughable. There is, for example, an absurdity in 
Manners’ lines, 


Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die, 
But leave us still our old Nobility.” 


And Punch’s concentrated, ironical attack upon the Young England Movement 
poked particular fun at this couplet.** 

Other realists, too, pounced upon Manners and the Young Englanders. A 
contributer to Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine complained that the Young 
England conception of the good old feudal days was inaccurate; he would not 
have history used as a lie and was revolted at the idea that “the sole Remedy 
for the wrongs of labour, [is] the System which made the peasant a serf of the 
soil.” ** The Edinburgh Review, which took particular umbrage at Manners’ 
portrayal of monastic piety and charity,*® called the movement “rather laugh- 


* Whibley, op. cit., I, 137. 
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able” *° and its participants “hairbrained speculators.” *4 Monckton Milnes’ 
“Lines to a Judge” and Thackeray’s “Upon My Sister’s Portrait,” two poetical 
parodies of Young Englandism, cleverly concentrate upon the anachronistic ab- 
surdity of the movement; and in the Diary of C. Jeames De La Pluche Thackeray 
wrote, “All Young Hengland, I’m told, considers the poim [“Upon My Sister’s 
Portrait” ] bewtifle. They’re always singing about battleaxis and shivvlery, these 
young chaps.” ** Charles Kingsley, Christian Socialist and no lover of reactionary 
medievalism,** satirized the personality of Young England through Lords Min- 
champstead and Vieuxbois in Yeast. Meanwhile, Karl Marx and Frederick 
Engels, socialists of another sort, classified the movement as “feudal socialism; 
half lamentation, half lampoon; half echo of the past, half menace of the future 
. striking the bourgeoisie to the very hearts’ core, but always ludicrous in its 
effect, through total incapacity to comprehend the march of modern history.” ** 
So Lord John Manners, who best represented the spirit of Young Englandism, 
is now forgotten. Paradoxically, he was both of and not of his age. Insofar as he 
was attracted to the “grandeur” of the Middle Ages, he merely fell in with a 
phenomenon which permeated nineteenth-century England. Insofar as he would 
restore the conditions of that past age to his own, he failed to understand the 
gigantic political, economic, religious, and sociological changes which were tak- 
ing place around him. Like Augustus Welby Pugin, another then great and now 
almost forgotten Victorian worthy, Manners attempted to revivify something 
which was dead — irretrievably so. Unlike William Morris, whose admiration 
for the medieval period could scarcely be surpassed, Manners recognized neither 
the need nor the desirability of historical development. 


} » B22. 
», for example, Charles Kingsley, Works (London: Macmillan, 1893), VII, 7-9. 
“ Manifesto of the Communist Party, trans. Samuel Moore (Chicago: Kerr, 1947), p. 45. 





OPINIONS, PUBLICS, AND WORLD AFFAIRS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Pau A. SMITH 
Grinnell College 


HE UNASSAILABLE PROPOSITION that foreign policy decisions are 
among the most critical facing the American nation, though shopworn — 
almost monotonous — with repetition, continues to generate undiminished 
interest in how and why these decisions are made. In a manner of speaking, the 
wide-ranging studies of America’s reaction and adaptation to international condi- 
tions have been expressions of this interest. Often these have focused on the 
nation’s policy-making apparatus, or on the formation of specific policies — some 
by more or less straightforward examinations of the respective roles of Congress, 
the President, political parties, and other organizations or individuals;' others by 
more novel approaches analyzing institutional functions, decision-making, and so 
on.2. But however the factors explaining this or that policy are selected and 
defined, the American political structure dictates that attitudes toward the inter- 
national environment prevailing in the community as a whole — expressed as 
public opinion about world affairs — will somehow be among them. 
Investigations of actual and likely American attitudes toward the inter- 
national environment have been going on for years; recent efforts (often dusting 
off analytical approaches suggested during the 1930’s or before)*® being distin- 
guished by increasing empirical rigor and analytical sophistication.‘ Notwith- 


standing these advances, especially in the direction of more powerful surveys, 


*See for example: D. C. Blaisdell, “Pressure Groups, Foreign Policies, and International Politics,’ 
Annals, CCCXIX (September 1958), 149-57; Holbert N. Carroll, The House of Rep- 
resentatives and Foreign Affairs (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1958); Daniel 
S. Cheever and H. Field Haviland, Jr., American Foreign Policy and the Separation of 
Powers (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952); Robert A. Dahl, Congress and 
Foreign Policy (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1950); R. E. Elder, “The Public Studies 
Division of the Department of State: Public Opinion Analysts in the Formulation and 
Conduct of American Foreign Policy,” Western Political Quarterly, X (December 1957), 
169-79; George L. Grassmuck, Sectional Biases in Congress on Foreign Policy (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1951); H. Field Haviland, Jr., “Foreign Aid and the Policy Process: 
1957,” American Political Science Review, LII (September 1958), 689-724; Roger Hils- 
man, “Congressional-Executive Relations and the Foreign Policy Consensus,” ibid., pp 
725-44; Timothy W. Stanley, American Defense and National Security (Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1956); and H. Bradford Westerfield, Foreign Policy and Party Politics (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1955). 
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Settlement (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957); Morton A. Kaplan, System and 
Process in International Politics (New York: Wiley, 1957); J. Frankel, “Towards a Decision- 
making Model in Foreign Policy,” Political Studies, VII (February 1959), 1-11; Richard C. 
Snyder et al., Decision-making as an Approach to the Study of International Politics 
(Princeton: Organizational Behavior Section, 1954); Richard C. Snyder and G. D. Paige, 
“The United States Decision to Resist Aggression in Korea: The Application of an 
Analytical Scheme,” Administrative Science Quarterly, III (December 1958), 341-78; and 
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three very general critical observations may be made about this work. First, 
considering the importance attributed to international problems on all sides, the 
actual number of systematic studies dealing with the formation and implications 
of relevant public opinions is surprisingly small. Second, in large part the work 
that has been done fails to utilize significant opinion-attitude differences within 
“the public” as fully as possible. And third, in particular, only sporadically are 
these differences related to possible choices of candidates or policies as part of the 
domestic political process. Consequently, and as a case in point, Almond’s major 
formulation of the nature, distribution, and implications of American interna- 
tional opinion has not received the empirical testing it seemed to invite —a 
rather baffling research failure since the book contains a host of provocative and 
manageable hypotheses concerning foreign policy moods, elites, consensus, and so 
forth. 

Roughly sketched, such is the background against which the present study 
will seek to delineate crude but empirical international opinion-attitude profiles 
of various groupings in the American population; to combine these into several 
international “publics”; and, very briefly, to suggest how certain opinion-attitude 
“sets” might be related to domestic voting behavior. 


I 


The methodology may be simply described. Though initially part of a larger 
study investigating the characteristic impact of specific international events, large- 
scale public opinion surveys — mainly conducted by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion — were analyzed for opinion changes which coincide with four 
international events: the Greek-Turkish crisis, the adoption of NATO, the start 
of the Korean war, and the Chinese intervention in that war. Repeated “Gallup 
polls” taken before and after each event were examined to determine whether 
and how opinion responses — both of the total public and of distinctive groupings 
within it — tended to vary with the events being considered. By thus concentrat- 
ing on several specific events and differential opinion changes, both the movement 
of international opinions and attitudes, and their differences among various seg- 
ments of the population, were clarified. Political implications were corroborated 
through several already existing electoral studies. 

At the same time, several shortcomings of this research design are apparent 
and deserve mention even though they cannot be discussed at any length. In the 
first place, there is the matter of timing; that is, surveys must be made at the 
proper moments in relation to the events they are supposedly testing. Clearly, 
some of the surveys that had to be used fall short of the ideal placement before 
and after events. Secondly, the contents of the questionnaires were not always 
satisfactorily related to the object of this study. Though scarcely surprising, this 
was particularly troublesome with respect to alterations in the inclusion and 





(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1947); L. S. Cottrell, Jr., and S. Eberhart, American 
Opinion in World Affairs in the Atomic Age (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1948); Lester Markel (ed.), Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (New York: Harper, 1949); 
and Elmo Roper, “American Attitudes on World Organization,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
XVII (Winter 1953-54), 406-20. 
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wording of questions from ballot to ballot. Such changes would naturally obviate 
the desired repetition of identical questions over the course of time. Finally, all 
the defects inherent in the original surveys would of course be reflected in the 
validity and reliability of any data borrowed from them. Such defects have been 
discussed at length elsewhere,® and other than to remind the reader of the addi- 
tional pitfalls involved in diminutive subgroup samples, nothing further will be 
said about them here. 
II 


With the empirical resources available the hypothesized segmentation of the 
American people according to politically significant patterns of international 
attitudes was tested principally by examining (a) the importance attributed to 
international problems, and how these were defined; (b) the expectation of war, 
how it was evoked, and its rank among other international contingencies; and 
(c) the foreign policy competence assigned to political parties and leaders, and 
how this was determined. Of these categories, the first was basic; questions® 
about the relative importance of public problems were unusually helpful in 
eliciting both the location and extent of international concern, and its nature, 
strength, and stability among various groupings of the population. 

Responses to these questiong stretching over a ten-year period, but concen- 
trating on the importance assigned to international problems before and after the 
four events, are condensed and presented in Table I. For the sake of brevity the 
total public has been subdivided by occupation, education, and political identifi- 
cation only.’ It is at once apparent that except for the adoption of NATO early 
in 1949, each of the events coincided with a sharp increase in the importance 
attributed to international problems. In addition, similar “highs” are recorded 
about the time of the Berlin Blockade and the 1952 presidential election. The 
latter is in marked contrast to the trough of international concern found after the 
election of Truman in 1948. 

While these over-all opinion changes indicate that all but one of our events 
raised public concern with world problems, a closer scrutiny of the stratified re- 
sults reveals some significant differences among the various groupings. As ex- 
pected, those persons having executive and professional occupations and college 
educations almost always led the other groupings in assigning importance to 
world affairs. And these top occupation-education groupings also headed the 


*In particular, F. Mosteller et al., The Pre-Election Polls of 1948 (New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1949). 

* As noted in Table I, there was considerable variation in the wording of these questions. The 
largest number were identical in asking the respondent to designate the most important 
problem facing America, and almost all clearly called for the leading national problem. 
Occasionally, however, more personal problems seemed to be elicited. I have tried not to 
use these, or to make them explicit where they could not be avoided. 

"While this limited breakdown will illustrate the phenomena I seek to report, it should be kept 
in mind that additional population groupings could, and were, profitably distinguished. 
Certainly a greater number of stratifications would serve to sharpen the international 
“publics” discussed later. Since a comprehensive group analysis was precluded here by 
space and resource limitations, it seemed advisable to present only two basic groupings. 
Though illustrative of opinion differences within the public, and functionally related to 
many other demographic characteristics, they cannot be viewed as representative of all other 
possible stratifications. 
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others in fluctuating up and down before and after Truman’s speech to Congress 
on March 12, 1947 — an act which “defined” the Greek situation for Americans. 
The remaining segments experienced a similar expansion and contraction of inter- 
national concern straddling the crisis in Greece; but throughout, the unskilled 
workers and low-educated lagged significantly. 

However, a different demographic picture emerges from the two Korean 
events. Beyond the compelling evidence that the American people as a whole 
reacted to both events with sharply increased international concern, indications 
are that much of this concern was at first transitory and mercurial. After jump- 
ing 20 per cent between June and July (the North Korean invasion occurred on 
June 24, 1950), by the middle of August the proportion of respondents primarily 
concerned with world problems had dropped most of the way back to the level of 
early June — only to soar again immediately after the Chinese intervention in 
Korea late in November. 

The occupation-education groupings show considerable agreement in “re- 
acting” to the outbreak of war in Korea, with only the unskilled and low- 
educated segments hanging back in their opinion movements between June and 
July. But the various groupings differed in the degree that each became less con- 
cerned with world affairs by mid-August. Of the occupation categories, farmers 
returned to their prewar position, skilled workers fell back almost as far, and 
unskilled workers — who had changed less in the first place — joined executives 
and professionals in returning about half way. White-collar workers, who had 
changed their minds more than any other occupation grouping by July, seemed 
the most reluctant to change back — now ranking first in the importance assigned 
to international issues. This somewhat surprising result is not paralleled by the 
respective retrograde changes of the education groupings, where the higher an 
individual’s education the more likely he was to maintain his concern for inter- 
national problems. This suggests the existence of a highly educated subcategory 
within the white-collar grouping which manifests itself occasionally to bring addi- 
tional scope and stability to white-collar international opinions. 

More striking still are the opinion changes revealed by the 12/1/50 survey.* 
Evidently reflecting the effects of the Chinese intervention in Korea, the group- 
ings are now in an altered rank-order, and in fact are very nearly agreed about 
the importance of world affairs. But this consensus required the lower occupation 
and education groupings to change their opinions much more than the others. 
For example, between the middle of August and the first of December the im- 
portance attributed the international issues by the college-educated remained 
virtually the same, while similar opinions increased by 18 per cent among the 
grade-school-educated. Our last event appears to have had an exceptionally 
potent impact among Americans with little education and low occupational 
prestige. 


*It should be particularly noted that the question used on this ballot was worded quite differently 
from those on most previous surveys. While this demands interpretative caution, an analy- 
sis of the question’s results elsewhere indicates that, if anything, it tends to minimize the 
expression of those opinion changes inferred here. 
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In terms of the general importance assigned to world problems, these data 
pertaining to the four international events make it clear that particular events do 
indeed have distinctive effects on public opinion. Moreover, these effects are not 
the same throughout the population; certain groupings appear particularly sensi- 
tive to certain events. A further exploration into possible reasons for this can be 
made by taking a closer look at precisely what international problems were 
singled out as important by the respective groupings. Table II presents a summary 
of such data for the three events that showed a definite effect on public opinion. 
Notice that before the Greek-Turkish event there was a tendency for the low- 
educated, farmers, and unskilled workers to lead the other groupings in thinking 
that problems of war took precedence over all others in the international realm. 
Only executives and professionals were more aroused about the more sophisti- 
cated issues of foreign policy-making. With the event, while all segments directed 
some of their attention to the specific issue of Greece and Turkey, the relative 
concern about war among the lower ranking groupings far outdistances that of the 
upper categories. The latter evidence a proportionately greater swing to more 
complex foreign policy issues. 

As for the Korean events, there is no denying that all of the demographic 
groupings saw in them the prevailing problem of war; but it is equally evident 
that few individuals who were low-educated, farmers, or unskilled workers saw 
much else. By contrast, the college-educated, and executives and professionals 
showed impressive agreement in interpreting these events as involving various 
problems of American foreign policy other than the direct threat of war. In their 
hierarchical organization of international attitudes it thus appears that individuals 
with low educations, and farm and unskilled occupations, surpass all others in 
having an attenuated attitude scale dominated by the fear of war. 

This preoccupation with violence as a predominant aspect of the inter- 
national environment reflects a characteristic set of opinions and attitudes shared 
by the grade-school-educated, skilled and unskilled workers, and farmers. It is 
seen in the well-known tendency of these groupings to have a greater and more 
immediate expectation of war than do other occupation-educated categories. 
Though space forbids a tabular presentation of these data, as a rule the expecta- 
tion of war is inversely related to amount of education and to the rank-order of oc- 
cupations used here.® Moreover, expectation changes which coincided with events 
were unusually extensive and mercurial among the lower ranking groupings. 

Individuals who expect war, and who are inclined to associate it with world 
events they find salient, would presumably be vulnerable to the appeal of “pre- 
ventive war.” The survey evidence shows this to be the case. Paced by unskilled 
workers, farmers, the grammar-school-educated, skilled workers, and the high- 
school-educated (in that order), public support for preventive war rose sharply to 
14 per cent by July 1950. While the popularity of such a policy declined some- 


* While there are various empirical exceptions to the logic of the present rank-order, farmers 
virtually defy placement according to the degree of “internationalism” used here. Their 
international opinion profile is a kaleidoscope of shifting responses, combining what is 
perhaps the most determinedly dismal view of the outside world with particularly unstable 
levels of awareness and concern. Beyond a stubborn and aggressive isolationism, there is a 
major element of instability in the farmers’ reaction to foreign affairs. 
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* Presented as percentage of those selecting international problems as the most important facing the country. 
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what among these groupings (especially farmers) in August, it reached a new 
high by the end of December. At that time the same groupings led all others as 
almost one out of four Americans were willing to resort to a preventive war. 

Evidence of group differences in international attitudes and opinions may of 
course be found in other areas as well. It is common knowledge, for example, 
that the amount and quality of information about international matters is un- 
equally distributed throughout the American population. Not only did the 
present study discover a paucity of accurate world information among farm and 
manual workers, and the low-educated, but also it revealed that such persons 
usually lacked even an awareness of events like the North Atlantic Security 
Pact. However, the informational lag among these groupings lessened dramatic- 
ally when it came to the simple perception of acute, overt events such as the 
Korean invasion. More substantively, the growing number of Americans prepared 
to label themselves “internationalist” remains concentrated in the executive, pro- 
fessional, and white-collar occupations, and the college-educated. Similarly, the 
minority holding out against U.S. membership in the United Nations finds the 
bulk of its adherents among farmers, manual workers, and the low-educated.’® 
Under the impact of unpalatable events, public satisfaction with the UN’s per- 
formance fell most precipitously among these same segments of the population. 
The modern “isolationist” emerges not so much as a prosperous businessman pro- 
tecting his interests, but rather as a poor, low-educated farmer suspicious of the 
unknown.” 


Il 


It is not difficult to discern that the distributions of international opinions 
‘sented thus far fall into certain patterns. Wéill these have political conse- 
quences? That is, will particular international opinions produce or coincide with 
particular political opinions? Some evidence is already before us in the party 


identification breakdowns given in Table I — the party groupings generally reflect- 
ing the opinion movements of their occupation-education make-up. Tables III 
and IV provide more explicit evidence of the political effects of international 


attitudes. The first contains the results of AIPO questions asking the internation- 
ally concerned which party they considered more competent to handle foreign 
affairs.!? 


” Almond, op. cit., pp. 80-84; Angus Campbell and Homer Cooper, Group Differences in Atti- 
tudes and Votes (Ann Arbor: Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, 1956), pp. 
137-40; Leonard Cottrell, Jr., et al., Public Reaction to the Atomic Bomb and World Affairs 
(Ithaca: Cornell University, 1947), Table 1-34; Elmo Roper, loc. cit. 

“For two recent studies which underline the complexity of both the sources and meaning of 
“isolationism,” see Leroy N. Riesselbach, “The Basis of Isolationist Behavior,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 24 (Winter 1960), pp. 645-657; and Bruce M. Russett, “Demography, 
Salience, and Isolationist Behavior,” ibid., pp. 658-64. It seems clear that once the so-called 
isolationist is adequately defined, he will represent a conjuncture of variables, not the least 
of which will be party and group identification. 

* Ordinarily the AIPO ballot would first ask the respondent to name the most important problem 
facing the country, etc., and follow this with a question asking which party could best 
handle this particular problem. On occasion, however, the entire sample would be asked to 
name the party most competent to handle world problems, or one in particular. For 
example, the intgrnational competence question in the 3/12/47 ballot was directed at the 
entire sample. 
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While the public as a whole was about evenly divided before the Greek- 
Turkish event over which party was preferable, the Democrats achieved a dis- 
tinct lead following the event. Moreover, the sharp initial swing to the Demo- 
crats was dominated by the normally Republican occupation-education group- 
ings.** Indeed, Truman’s policy-reaction to the mounting-crisis in Greece seems 
to have impressed his party’s usual opponents more favorably than its regular 
supporters. The striking Republican shift of the skilled workers draws attention 
to the general lack of pro-Democratic enthusiasm shown by the manual workers 
and the low-educated as the problem of Greece came to a head. A similar 
picture, indicating that Truman’s action was the basis for this confidence in his 
party, is revealed in Table IV. Once again, the across-the-board approval of 
Truman by mid-March required those who had been most critical — the top 
occupation-education groupings — to increase their approval the most. Although 
the September 1947 survey showed that they rapidly became disaffected, these 
groupings nevertheless found the “Truman Doctrine” initially more palatable 
than did their lower ranking compatriots. 

As the previous tables lead us to expect, the adoption of the North Atlantic 
Security Pact shows no apparent effect on public approval of either the President 
or his party. Not so the events in Korea. The Korean invasion found President 
Truman at a low ebb in popularity, which evidently had been gradually declining 
for about a year. This trend was sharply reversed between June and July, 1950, 
but appeared to resume by August. Immediately following the event the increase 
in approval of the President was greatest among skilled and white-collar workers, 
and the high-school-educated; the subsequent decline by mid-August is led by 
the skilled workers, followed by the high-school-educated and farmers. This 
acute vacillation on the part of the skilled workers especially was an unhealthy 
political sign for both the President and his party. For if, after its July rally, 
public confidence in Truman seemed to be on the wane, the Chinese intervention 
appears to have weakened it chronically. By the middle of 1951, after months of 
bitter limited war and acrimonious public debate over what should be done about 
it, Truman had lost heavily among his greatest supporters. The six-month period 
following the Chinese intervention thus saw the President lose approval where 
he could least afford it— among the normally Democratic groupings of the 
population. 

Table III indicates that the Democratic party also gained renewed support 
—especially among the farmers, skilled workers, and lesser-educated — with 
Truman’s decisive action in Korea.’* Moreover, it may reasonably be assumed 


* In particular, this would include the executive-professional and college-educated segments 

“Tt may be seen that frequently disapproval of Truman did not coincide with a drop in the for- 
eign policy competence assigned to his party, and vice versa. There is no simple explanation 
for such inconsistencies (which were even more striking at times during the administration 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower) but several factors might be considered: (1) Different samples were 
involved, with only that part of the public primarily concerned with international problems 
usually being polled on the party question. (2) Truman — especially after the 1948 election 
— may have been dissociated from foreign affairs in the minds of some, and in the minds of 
others who were influenced by Democratic leaders anxious to avoid the President’s unpopu- 
larity, even from his party. (3) Those deeply attached to the Democratic party, yet dissatis 
fied with national policy, might have found it less painful to absolve their party by concen- 

trating all blame on the President alone. 
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that responses to the party question would have been even more Democratic had 
it been asked in July. But thereafter public confidence in the foreign policy com- 
petence of the Democratic party wavered too, especially on the part of farmers, 
manual and white-collar workers, and the lesser educated. The 5/17/51 ballot 
emphasizes that among these segments of the public (excepting white-collar 
workers) the element of war was particularly damaging to the Democratic image. 
And while many from the lower ranking groupings were more prepared to desert 
the Democrats than to join the Republicans, the parties had nevertheless re- 
versed their relative positions since March 1947 on the question of international 
competence. 

The electoral implications of this are plain. Table I shows that international 
problems were assigned leading importance before and after the 1952 election, 
notably by those groupings ordinarily concerned with socio-economic issues favor- 
able to the Democrats.?® Contrary to the 1948 election which did turn “on 
domestic concerns of a socio-economic character,’** foreign policy issues were 
very much emphasized in 1952. Our conclusion that the disillusionment of 
usually Democratic population segments with their party’s foreign policy capabil- 
ities, combined with the extraordinary importance these same groupings assigned 
to international problems, contributed to electoral disaster, is affirmed by other 
studies. The Survey Research Center comments “that foreign issues constituted 
an area almost exclusively favorable to the Republican party... .”"" And evi- 
dence both here and elsewhere indicates that with somewhat less intensity this 
opinion situation persisted through the 1956 presidential election.” 


IV 


Without minimizing the palpable shortcomings of the foregoing data, and 
its extremely limited explication, patterns of enduring group differences in inter- 
national attitudes and opinions emerge repeatedly. These suggest the existence of 
a number of distinct international “publics” among the American people; that is, 
relatively enduring aggregates of individuals, each having characteristic sets of 
international attitudes and opinions, and socio-political features as well. I shall 
try to show how the present data delineate three such publics, and point out 
where more refined resources would probably reveal others. 

Composed of the executive and professional and college groupings,’® the first 
international public enjoys an impressive degree of opinion homogeneity on a 
variety of issues. It exhibits a consistently high level of information and concern 


“Bernard Berelson et al., Voting (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954), pp. 259-70; and 

: Angus Campbell and Homer Cooper, op. cit., pp. 64-66. 

y ° 

Ibid. p. 10; and Angus Campbell et al., The Voter Decides (Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1954), 
p. 65. 

“Campbell, The Voter Decides, p. 51. 

*Donald E. Stokes et al., “Components of Electoral: Decision,” American Political Science Re- 
view, LII (June 1958), 367-87. Recent surveys have shown that the Democrats have slowly 
improved their “reputation” for foreign policy competence, until today the parties are rated 
about equal by the public as a whole. 

* As noted earlier, further demographic stratifications would show additional groupings in this — 

nd other — public(s). Their nature can be roughly deduced from their functional relation- 
ship to the occupation-education categories given here. 
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about world affairs, reacts quickly and appropriately to events, and evidences 
more opinion stability than do other publics.”° Less susceptible to international 
stereotypes and unfounded insecurities, this public further displays considerable 
optimism toward and support for U.S. participation in world affairs.** Although 
its members are predominantly Republican, they will support international 
leaders and policies which decisively affirm a strong position in world politics and 
deal with unfolding conditions vigorously, systematically, and knowledgeably; all 
the better if these happen to be Republican-identified. While any label will be 
imperfect, the present set of groupings and opinions clearly approximates Al- 
mond’s “attentive public”; but all things considered, the term “engaged public” 
seems more apt, for it adds the connotation of an active effort to keep informed 
and to influence policy, an important distinguishing feature of this public. Their 
attitudes broadened by education, information, and social relationships, individ- 
uals in the engaged public have a more accurate understanding of the outside 
world, and view it with greater emotional equanimity than do other Americans. 

At the other end of the international scale we find a second public composed 
basically of the grammar-school- educated and unskilled workers; farmers usually, 
and skilled workers frequently, are also in it.2* This public is characterized by 
low levels of international information and concern, sluggish opinion reactions to 
events, and unstable and exceedingly pessimistic appraisals of foreign affairs. 


With little true comprehension of world circumstances, persons in this public 


rely on sterotypes and prejudice for guidance; their abiding but ill-defined sense 
of insecurity is amplified to frustration and anxiety by international events com- 
pelling their attention.?* They are, accordingly, sensitive to “crisis events,” seeing 
in them stark and direct dangers requiring aggressive, immediate, and violent 
counteraction to dissipate.** Though solidly Democratic in political orientation, 
members of this public may turn against any leader who fails to take the quick, 
strong, and militant action needed to assuage the insecurities and frustrations of 
salient world events. They are unprepared and unlikely to sustain a complex, 
systematic, restrained, and long-term foreign policy, and in terms of such policy 
may be labeled the “irresponsible public.” 

* This stability is in secular terms, for in specific cases its level of international concern, etc., may 


rise or fall sharply. Such opinion movements seem to reflect, however, more incisive ap- 
praisals of world conditions than do those of the other publics. 

* Of the numerous analyses supporting and discussing implications of these group differences, 
only a few may be cited here. Daniel J. Levinson, “Authoritarian Personality and Foreign 
Policy,” Conflict Resolution, I, No. 1, 27-47; William A. Scott, “Correlates of International 
Attitudes,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXII (Winter 1958-59), 464-72; “Rationality and 
Nor-rationality of International Attitudes,” Conflict Resolution, II, No. 1, 8-16; and H. P 
Smith and E. W. Rosen, “Some Psychological Correlates of World-mindedness and Author- 
itarianism,” Journal of Personality, XXVI (June 1958), 170-83. 

™ While farmers rarely diverge from the opinion movements of the irresponsible public, skilled 
workers often do, as will be commented on later. 

* Bradford B. Hudson, “Anxiety in Response to the Unfamiliar,” Journal of Social Issues, X 
(1954), 53-60; Morton A. Kaplan, “The International Arena as a Source of Dysfunctional 
Tension,” World Politics, VI (July 1954), 501-6; and Otto Klineberg, Tensions Affecting 
International Understanding (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1950). 

**See Maurice L. Faber, “The Armageddon Complex: Dynamics of Opinion,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XV (Summer 1951), 217-24. 
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The third international public, comprising the white-collar high-school- 
educated, and sometimes skilled-worker groupings, exhibits a poorly defined 
membership-opinion profile. Both the white-collar and skilled-worker segments 
show distinctive attitude sets of their own, plus puzzling internal inconsistencies; 
the former often joining the engaged public while the latter erratically tends 
toward the irresponsible.*® Additional data and analysis doubtless will uncover 
more clear-out and stable opinion-membership configurations to supersede the 
present rough category. Meanwhile, the high-school-educated may be taken as 
the core of this third public, just as the college- and grammar-school-educated 
are of the engaged and irresponsible publics respectively. Its members usually 
share a moderate though fluctuating amount of international awareness and con- 
cern. They perceive most events after the engaged public, but are sufficiently 
attentive to detect “crisis” events quickly — their responses being rapid and 
mercurial. As a rule, they are more favorably and optimistically disposed to 
world politics than are persons in the irresponsible public, and have a more 
perceptive understanding of the international situation. They are also predom- 
inantly Democrat, but this identification, together with approval of specific politi- 
cal leadership, may change decisively with events. Hence, while defying categori- 
zation, this public may be considered “attentively passive” toward world affairs; 
it shares some international attentiveness of the engaged public, and some emo- 
tional orientation of the irresponsible public; politically, it is a swing group, ready 
to alter its political identification according to its felt need for a decisive and 
aggressive foreign policy.** 

The shortcomings of this third public point up the modest nature of the 
present data and analysis. We have found definite group differences in opinion 
reactions to international events and circumstances. These appear to have had 
political consequences, certainly in terms of opinions and possibly in terms of 
votes. Altogether they indicate the existence of “international publics” among 
the American people, composed of identifiable (by education, occupation, and 
other characteristics) groupings having distinct and enduring patterns of inter- 
national attitudes toward, and political responses to, world events. 

Although incipient sociological and psychological explanations for these 
phenomena have been alluded to, reasons for the existence of such publics re- 
main to be shown satisfactorily. We need to know precisely why and how factors 
like education, occupation, place of residence, the mass media, party identifica- 
tion, interpersonal relationships, and so on, affect the formation of attitudes 
toward world affairs.27 And advances in the definition and understanding of 


~ Contradictory opinion movements arising from the diverse educational make-up of the white- 


collar grouping have already been mentioned. For the most part, skilled workers exhibit a 
more internationalist opinion profile than do their unskilled brethren, but sometimes the 
reverse is true — indicating that other factors, such as the policy positions of organized 
labor, had a particular impact on this grouping. 

" Again, skilled labor is sometimes an exception, adhering to the Democratic party or its leaders 
long after even the unskilled workers have changed. Note Table III, ballot 10/16/56. 

“For a start see M. Brewster Smith, “The Personal Setting of Public Opinions: A Study of 
Attitudes Toward Russia,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XI (1947), 507-23. The writer is cur- 
rently engaged in a study in which the relative salience of the domestic and international 
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international publics will necessitate not only imaginative interdisciplinary hy- 
potheses, but also devices of empirical verification which are equally sophisti- 
cated. 

As a last admonition, let us re-emphasize that in the end it will not be 
enough to link the circumstances and events of world politics merely to opinions 
and attitudes, as rigorously as this may be done. For political scientists the payoff 
is increased understanding of the policy-making process itself. It is to be hoped 
that studies like the present may serve as a basis for work in this direction. 


environment and the impact of different types of events (local-national-international) are 
being tested on the local community level. Here it is possible to measure the impact of 
events on both political attitudes and behavior more precisely and immediately. 
















THE COMMUNIST MENACE, THE SUPREME COURT, 
AND ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Harry RuJA 
San Diego State College 


OW MUCH academic freedom may professors claim in the light of the 

cold war? This question deserves careful consideration if the academic 

profession is to take a realistic stand which it can defend without equiv- 
ocation. The Communist threat to our free society was the chief, though some- 
times unexpressed, concern in a number of recent significant Supreme Court 
cases. It is back of the indifference with which the public greets the protests 
against test oaths and disclaimers. Unless it is met, the demands for academic 
freedom will fall on unsympathetic because uncomprehending ears. 

Does communism represent a threat to our way of life? How shall we judge? 
Shall we count the number of Communist party members, the number of Com- 
munists in our legislatures, in our schools, on our judicial benches, in positions 
of leadership in law, labor, business, and industry? Shall we count the convic- 
tions for espionage, sabotage, and treason? Shall we measure the output of Com- 
munist literature? Shall we analyze the content of films? Or shall we look 
abroad? Is it Hungary which serves as the yardstick? Korea? Red China? 

No doubt the “Communist menace” consists in the minds of the American 
people of a mélange of all these. It is Alger Hiss and the Rosenbergs, Soviet tanks 
in Budapest, and Khrushchev’s blustering threats and boasts. But above all, it 
consists of names — names of persons who have been named as Communists or 
Communist-sympathizers or who have denied or admitted that they were such 
or who have refused to assert or deny that they were such. The names are the 
stock-in-trade of various “investigating” committees, the most prominent (and 
notorious?) one being the House Un-American Activities Committee. The ra- 
tionale for the naming is, of course, that to protect ourselves against the Com- 
munists we need to know who they are. 

Do we identify thus an enemy or only a dissident? If we are willing to grant 
that communism is a doctrine calling for intellectual exploration like utilitarian- 
ism or the quantum theory or Darwinism, then the entire problem takes on a 
new light. If the Communist Party of the United States is a political association 
organized to publicize a point of view, to gain converts, and to enact a program 
— just like the Democratic and Republican parties — not a conspiracy to commit 
illegal acts, then again the whole problem is radically recast. Unless we come to 
grips with this issue, our protestations will seem to many to lack sincerity. 

The U.S. Congress has officially declared the Communist Party of the 
United States to be “in fact an instrumentality of a conspiracy to overthrow the 
government of the United States.” ? The Internal Security Act of 1950 asserts 
that “there exists a world Communist movement which, in its origins, its develop- 
ment, and its present practice, is a world-wide revolutionary movement whose 
purpose it is, by treachery, deceit, infiltration into other groups . . . and any other 


“Communist Control Act of 1954, 68 Stat. 775. 
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means deemed necessary to establish a Communist totalitarian dictatorship in 
the countries throughout the world through the medium of a world-wide Com- 
munist organization.” ? 

In the United States, the Act goes on to say, the Communist “movement” 
numbers “thousands of adherents, rigidly and ruthlessly disciplined.” * It awaits 
the moment when the United States may be “so far extended by foreign engage- 
ments, so far divided in counsel, or so far in industrial or financial straits,” that 
overthrow of the government by force has a likelihood of meeting with success. 
Meanwhile, it seeks converts by “an extensive system of schooling and indoctrina- 
tion.” Hence, a “clear and present danger” to the security of the United States 
exists. The legislation enacted is designed to prevent this conspiracy from ac- 
complishing its purposes in the United States. 

Some of the Supreme Court justices have spoken in similar vein. 


Clark: [The Communist party] is not an ordinary political party.‘ 

Harlan: That Congress has wide power to legislate in the field of Communist activity in 
this Country . . . is hardly debatable. . .. This power rests on the right of self-preservation. . . 
Justification for its exercise in turn rests on the long and widely accepted view that the tenets 
of the Communist Party include the ultimate overthrow of the Government of the United States 
by force and violence. . . . This Court has recognized the close nexus between the Communist 
Party and violent overthrow of government. To suggest that because the Communist Party 
also sponsor peaceable political reformts the constitutional issues before us should now be judged 
as if that Party were just an ordinary political party from the standpoint of national security, 
to ask this Court to blind itself to world affairs which have determined the whole course of our 
national policy since the close of World War IL... 

Reed: We have no doubt that the doctrines and practices of Communism clearly enough 
teach the use of force to achieve political control.* 

Jackson: [The Communists] have no scruples against sabotage, terrorism, assassination, or 
mob disorder.’ 

Vinson: Petitioners [leaders in the Communist party] intended to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States as speedily as the circumstances would permit. Their conspiracy to 
organize the Communist Party and to teach and advocate the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force and violence created a “clear and present danger” of an attempt to over- 
throw the Government by force and violence.* 


In a number of instances, the justices were content, for the judicial purposes 
at hand, to work from Congress’ finding that the Communist party constituted 


* 64 Stat. 987. 


*The World Almanac for 1940 reports 80,327 members of the Communist party. At the same 
time it reports 966,630 members of the American Legion. In the presidential election of 
1932 — the depression election — W. Z. Foster, the Communist candidate, received 55,000 
votes while Norman Thomas, the Socialist candidate, was receiving 728,860 votes and F. D. 
Roosevelt, the winner, 22 million. The 1949 World Almanac reports 20 million “active 
members of the Communist Party” in the world. Germany, France, and Italy are reported 
to have 2 million each; the U.S., 70,000. Subsequent editions of the World Almanac fail 
to report membership figures for the Communist party. The New York Post for April 27, 
1960 (p. 46) cites a figure of 7,000. 


* Watkins v. United States, 354 U.S. 178, 230 (1957). 

* Barenblatt v. United States, 360 U.S. 109, 127, 128 (1959). 
* Carlson v. Landon, 342 U.S. 524, 535-536 (1952). 

* Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. 494, 564 (1951). 


*Ibid., pp. 516-17. Cf. also the statement by an unnamed federal district judge, quoted by Justice 
Black in Carlson, op. cit. (dissenting), p. 550: “I am not going to turn these people loose if 
they are Communists, any more than I would turn loose a deadly germ in this community. 
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a menace to our government.’ : Justice Jackson in doing so, however, could not 
refrain from commenting that “most of the information” on which Congress 
rested its case against the Communist party “would be of doubtful admissibility 
or credibility in a judicial proceeding.” *° Moreover, he finds the chief source of 
revolution in feelings of the masses, not in the conspiratorial actions of any party. 
“No decision by this court,” he says “can forestall revolution whenever the exist- 
ing government fails to command the respect and loyalty of the people and suf- 
ficient distress and discontent is allowed to grow up among the masses.” ™ 

In contrast with this consensus among the congressmen and the justices, 
Justice Douglas discounts the formidableness of American Communists. He 
points out that they have never made a “respectable” showing in any election. 
He refers to them as an “invisible” army, and characterizes that “army” as the 
“most beset, and the least thriving of any fifth column in history.” ** 

Granting, however, for the sake of further exploration of the issues, that 
American communism is a threat to the American government, what measures 
shall we take to protect ourselves against it? The Smith Act of 1940"* sought 
to protect us by making it a crime punishable by a $10,000 fine or ten years’ 
imprisonment knowingly to advocate, abet, advise, or teach the duty, necessity, 
desirability, or propriety of overthrowing or destroying the government by force 
or violence or to join or organize a group which does any of these. 

An appreciable number of Communists were convicted (114) and some 
punished under this act. But in June 1957, in the Yates case,’* the U.S. Supreme 
Court called a halt to this type of procedure. Reviewing the 14,000-page record 
of the trial of fourteen California Communists, it directed the acquittal of five 
of them, ruling that the prosecution had established Communist party member- 
ship only, and that this was not enough to convict under the Smith Act. Said 
Justice Harlan, speaking for the majority: “there was no dispute as to petitioners’ 
active identification with Party affairs. But when it comes to Party advocacy or 
teaching in the sense of a call to forcible action at some future time we cannot 
but regard this record as strikingly deficient.” * 

The Court criticized the trial judge for failing to make clear to the jury the 
difference between advocating or teaching forcible overthrow of the government 
as “an abstract principle, divorced from any effort to instigate action to that end” 
and advocacy specifically and concretely directed at promoting unlawful action." 
It interpreted the Smith Act as proscribing only the latter. It ordered new trials 
for the other nine defendants at which subsequently they were acquitted. Fol- 
lowing the decision, Smith Act charges against forty-one party leaders were 


* Justice Frankfurter, in Galvan v. Press, 347 U.S. 522, 529 (1954); Justices Vinson and Jackson, in 
American Communications Assn. v. Douds, 339 U.S. 382, 393, 424 (1950). 

” Ibid., p. 424 n. 2. 

“ Dennis, op. cit., p. 578. 

* Ibid., pp. 588-89 (dissenting opinion). 

* Alien Registration Act (1940), 54 Stat. 671. 

“Yates v. United States, 354 U.S. 298 (1957). 

* Ibid., p. 329; emphasis added. 

* Ibid., p. 318. 
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dropped in seven states. In the cases of eighteen party figures in Boston and 
Puerto Rico, indictments were dropped even before the trials began." 

No greater measure of success has met efforts of the Congress to defend the 
nation against subversion by means of the Internal Security Act of 1950 and the 
Communist Control Act of 1954. The former defines “Communist-action” and 
“Communist-front” organizations. The latter adds the category of ““Communist- 
infiltrated” organizations. A Communist-action organization is defined as one 
which is controlled by a foreign government which controls world communism. 
A Communist-front organization is one which is controlled by a Communist- 
action organization and gives it “aid and support.” Lastly, a Communist-infil- 
trated organization is one which is “substantially” controlled by persons who “aid 
or support” Commuunist-action organizations. This chain of definitions raises an 
interesting chemical question: how much of the original red is present in the 
mixture twice diluted? 

The 1950 Act requires Communist-action and Communist-front organiza- 
tions to register with the Attorney General and to report names of officers and 
sources of funds, and bars members from government employment, penalizing 
them in other ways as well. Labor unions which are designated “(Commuunist- 
infiltrated” may not represent their members. 

How well has this elaborate legislative assault on subversion worked? Not 
at all! As of 1958, not a single organization had registered with the Attorney 
General — not even the Communist party! The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board had heard twenty-four cases brought to it by the Attorney General. 
Eight of these were dismissed because the organizations in question no longer 
existed. Eight organizations were ordered by the Board to register but had ap- 
pealed the order. One of these, the Communist party, had appealed twice to a 
federal Court of Appeals and once to the United States Supreme Court. Thus 
after eight years, not one of the Board’s orders had taken effect, and the nation 
was presumably still exposed to the dangers against which the legislation sought 
to protect it.'® 

The states too have tried their hands at anti-subversion legislation. As of 
1952, only Utah had failed to pass some such legislation.2® Attempts at enforce- 
ment, sporadic at best, suffered a crucial setback in 1956 when the U.S. Supreme 
Court voided Steve Nelson’s conviction under the Pennsylvania sedition laws on 
the grounds that the federal government had pre-empted the field of sedition 
when Congress passed the Smith Act. Attorneys General of forty-two states and 


* American Civil Liberties Union, 38th Annual Report, 1959, p. 44; 39th Annual Report, 1960, pp. 
58-59. A new round of prosecutions under the Smith Act may begin soon as a consequence 
of the June 5 U. S. Supreme Court decision in Scales v. United States in which the Court 
upheld the interpretation of the act as making it a crime to be an active member of an 
organization knowing that it advocates violent overthrow of the government and personally 
having an intent to promote that goal. See the New York Times, June 25, 1961, Sec. 1, 
p. 43. 

* William Costello, “Hiss Case,” New Republic, December 7, 1959, pp. 10-16. On June 5, 1961, 
the U.S. Supreme Court upheld the Board’s order to the Comunist party to register under 
the act; but the order is still at this writing (July 1961) not effective, for the Court has 
granted a stay, pending a rehearing scheduled for the October term. 

*” American Civil Liberties Union, The States and Subversion, 1953, p. 3 n. 
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two territories had submitted briefs defending state sedition laws, but the court 
evidently was not persuaded by them. After its decision, Massachusetts courts 
threw out the indictments of ten persons being tried on various “subversion” 
charges, and the Kentucky high court reversed a sedition conviction.”® It should 
be mentioned that Nelson had not been convicted of any crime except that of 
“advocacy” as defined by the Smith Act. No new injury presumably was suffered 
by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania or its people. 

The states have also found the “loyalty oath” attractive as a protective 
measure against subversives. Generally, the oaths require the employee to swear 
that he does not advocate violent overthrow of the government and does not 
belong to any organization which so advocates. Often the Communist party is 
specified. 

Here too the states have suffered a judicial reprimand at the hands of the 
Supreme Court. In Wieman v. Updegraff** the court held that refusal to sign 
such an oath could not in itself be considered grounds for dismissal since mem- 
bership in the Communist party may be innocent. As Justice Douglas pointed 
out in a related case,?* “Many join associations, societies, and fraternities with 
less than full endorsement of all their aims.” Earlier, Chief Justice Hughes speak- 
ing for a unanimous court had declared that even if it were granted that some of 
the aims of the Communist party were illegal and that some of its members were 
lawbreakers, a Communist still had perfect freedom to address a Communist 
rally, provided that he urged no violence or crime.?* In short, our search for the 
Communist “threat” still bears no fruit. 

An illuminating incident occurred recently in Pasadena, California. Janet 
Gray, four years old, served as a model in a college art class. When her mother 
applied to the accounting office for Janet’s check, she was told that Janet would 
have to sign the California loyalty oath. Her mother pointed out that Janet at 
four could not read the oath nor sign her name to it. “You sign it for her,” re- 
plied the clerk. Mrs. Gray, a Quaker, found the oath offensive on principle, but 
in this case a special problem was raised, for the oath asks the signer to swear that 
he has not belonged to a subversive organization for the past five years! “How,” 
asked Mrs. Gray, “can I swear about my daughter’s behavior for the past five 
years when she is only four?” No answer being forthcoming, no oath was signed, 
and no check issued. The State of California still owes Janet Gray $3.75.** Is 
this how a great sovereign state protects itself against subversion? In the eight 
years of the existence of the oath, no one has been indicted for falsely swearing 
to it. How many potential subversives have been barred from public employment 
because of it? None? That’s as good a guess as any, I suspect. 

We turn finally to the work of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, the most diligent of the investigating committees seeking to protect Amer- 
ica against subversion by throwing the merciless glare of publicity upon male- 


* American Civil Liberties Union, 36th Annual Report, p. 25. 

* 344 U.S. 183 (1952). 

* Beilan v. Board of Education, 357 U.S. 399, 415 (1958). 

* De Jonge v. Oregon, 299 U.S. 353, 357 (1937). 

* Hallock Hoffman, Loyalty by Oath (Wallingford, Pennsylvania: Pendle Hill, 1957), pp. 17-18. 
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factors. “Diligent?” Yes. Between 1938 and 1958, the committee issued ninety 
reports and other publications, comprising about 10,000 pages.?> “Merciless glare 
of publicity?” Yes indeed. The committee’s “Cumulative Index, 1938-54,” con- 
tains 30,000 names; a Supplement covering the years 1955 and 1956 lists 12,000 
additional names. About 20,000 persons have had access to its files.*° “Protection 
against subversion?” Questionable. ‘“Malefactors?” Unproved. When, in the 
fall of 1959, the committee confronted a law suit challenging its right to sub- 
poena 110 California teachers to testify before it, it cancelled its hearings and 
(petulantly?) turned over its list to the State Board of Education and to news- 
papers.*7 

Let us examine some specific cases illustrating the work of this committee 
and similar ones and raising the issue of their effectiveness in protecting the 
nation against subversion. 

Harry Slochower had tenure as an associate professor of German at Brooklyn 
College. He had twenty-seven years’ experience as a college teacher. During 
that time, no accusations had officially been directed against him of misusing his 
classroom for propaganda purposes or for the advocacy of legally defined sub- 
versive action or of committing a crime against the government outside his class- 
room. Before a New York legislative investigating committee, he acknowledged 
that he had been a member of the Communist party eleven years previous but 
that he was no longer one. He testified freely also before a faculty board. (In- 
deed, his employers, the Board of Higher Education of New York City, had had 
this information for twelve years.) When called before a U.S. Senate committee, 
he repeated that he was not a Communist but invoked the Fifth Amendment 
when asked about affiliations in 1940-41. Three days later he was summarily 
dismissed. 

On appeal, Slochower’s case reached the U.S. Supreme Court. There Justice 
Clark speaking for the majority ruled that Slochower had been denied due 
process and defended the constitutional appeal to the privilege against self-in- 
crimination. 

. we must condemn the practice of imputing a sinister meaning to the exercise of a person's 
constitutional right under the Fifth Amendment.,. .. A witness may have a reasonable fear 


of prosecution and yet be innocent of any wrongdoing. The privilege serves to protect the 
innocent who otherwise might be ensnared by ambiguous circumstances.” 


Paul Sweezy, a free-lance journalist who during World War II served with 
the OSS, had for three years on faculty invitation lectured to a class in the 





* Victor Rabinowitz and Leonard B. Boudin, Amicus brief in petition for rehearing by the U.S. 
Supreme Court of the Barenblatt case. Reprinted (with omissions) in Rights (New York), 
October 1959, p. 5. 

* Rabinowitz and Boudin, loc cit. 

* The Open Forum (Los Angeles), September, October 1959; American Civil Liberties Union 
News (San Francisco), July, September 1959; New York Times, August 22, 1959, p. 15. 

* Slochower v. Board of Higher Education, 350 U.S. 551, 557-58 (1956). Justice Reed, dissenting, 
cites the Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors for support of his 
contention that numerous colleges have dismissed faculty members for pleading “the 
Fifth,” but he fails to mention AAUP’s disapproval of such procedure, quoting rather the 
statement of the Association of American Universities urging “complete candor” on pro- 
fessors (p. 563). 
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humanities at the University of New Hampshire. No complaint had ever been 
officially lodged that any of the students to whom he had lectured had committed 
any act against the government of New Hampshire or of the United States. 
When called before the Attorney General of New Hampshire, who had been 
designated by the New Hampshire legislature as its one-man investigating com- 
mittee, he testified freely, denying that he was or had ever been a member of the 
Communist party or that he had ever been part of any program to overthrow the 
government by force or violence. He reported too that he had no knowledge of 
any subversive persons in the state. He labeled himself a “classical Marxist” and 
a “socialist” and acknowledged writing (with others) an article deploring the use 
of violence by the United States and other capitalist countries in attempting to 
preserve a social order which he thought must inevitably fall. But he refused 
point blank to report the content of the lecture he had given to the college 
students. Since Sweezy had testified that he had never advocated violent over- 
throw of the government either in the lecture under consideration or at any other 
time, the U.S. Supreme Court (where his case finally came) ruled that there was 
nothing to connect the questions Sweezy objected to with the fundamental in- 
terest of the State in protecting itself against the menace of forcible overthrow.”® 

Herman Beilan was a public school teacher for twenty-two years, during 
which time no one had ever officially accused him of using his classroom for 
propaganda purposes or for advocating crimes or of committing an act against 
the government outside his classroom. In June 1952 his superintendent asked 
him if he had held office in a Communist organization in 1944. Beilan asked per- 
mission to consult with counsel before answering. In, the fall, appearing before 
the superintendent at the latter’s request, he responded that he declined to 
answer that question or similar ones. The superintendent warned him that fail- 
ure to do so might lead to dismissal, but no such action was instituted until five 
days after he pleaded the Fifth Amendment at a televised public hearing before 
the House Un-American Activities Committee. 

In the dismissal proceedings, counsel for the board waived the question of 
loyalty, saying “I don’t think whether this man is loyal or disloyal has anything 
to do with this case.” *° Beilan was discharged for “incompetency,” as evidenced 
by his refusal to answer his superintendent the questions put to him. The court 
upheld the board, stressing a teacher’s obligations of “frankness, candor and co- 
operation in answering inquiries made of him by his employing Board examining 
into his fitness to serve as a public school teacher.” ** Chief Justice Warren 
pointed out in a dissenting opinion that Beilan’s refusal to answer his superin- 
tendent stood for thirteen months (during which he was twice rated “satisfac- 
tory”) before dismissal proceedings were instituted but only five days after his 
uncooperative appearance before the HUAC. Hence, the protestations of non- 
committal regarding Beilan’s loyalty seemed specious. In short, in violation of 
Slochower, an inference of guilt was drawn from invoking the Fifth. Justice 


* Sweezy v. New Hampshire, 354 U.S. 234 (1957). 
» D 

Beilan, op. cit., p. 403 n. 
" Justice Burton speaking for the court, p. 405. 
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Brennan, also dissenting, bluntly accused the majority of refusing “to pierce the 
transparent denials” that Beilan was publicly branded disloyal and for this reason 
discharged.** Justice Douglas, also dissenting, stressed that no evidence had been 
presented that Beilan had ever committed a crime or ever “moved in treasonable 
opposition against this country.” ** 

Did all this elaborate apparatus, all this ponderous procedure by the Super- 
intendent of Schools of Philadelphia, the learned counsel of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the House Un-American Activities Committee, the majority of the United 
States Supreme Court, succeed in protecting our great nation against attack? Or 
is our nation the loser? Are there Herman Beilans in classrooms all over the land 
who hesitate now to join unpopular organizations, to espouse unpopular causes, 
to think unorthodox thoughts? How stimulating and provocative, one wonders, 
do their students find them? What is the quality of the education they feel free 
to transmit? 

Lloyd Barenblatt, a young psychologist, teaching for four years at Vassar, 
then working for a private marketing research organization in Peekskill, New 
York, was called to testify before the House Un-American Activities Committee. 
The committee had been told by a “cooperative” witness that Barenblatt had 
been a member of a student Communist club while a graduate student and teach- 
ing assistant at the University of Michigan some four to seven years previous. 
Though the witness talked at length, the committee sought repetition of the same 
information from Barenblatt himself. Barenblatt refused to answer the com- 
mittee’s questions, arguing that the committee in effect was conducting a legisla- 
tive trial, contrary to the Constitution which limits such a function to the 
judiciary. He argued that however he answered, his position in society and his 
ability to earn a living would be seriously jeopardized. His contentions were re- 
jected by the committee and by various courts, including finally the United States 
Supreme Court.** He was indicted for contempt of Congress, sentenced to six 
months in prison (which he has served), and fined $250. 

Justice Harlan, speaking for the narrow majority, asserted that the com- 
mittee’s authorizing resolution was free from any “vice of vagueness,” in direct 
contradiction of the court’s ruling two years previous in the Watkins case. In the 
latter case, Chief Justice Warren, speaking for the majority, wrote: ““No one could 
reasonably deduce from the charter the kind of investigation that the Committee 


* Beilan, op. cit., p. 419 (dissenting opinion). 

* Ibid., p. 413 (dissenting opinion). Such evidence is, indeed, almost invariably absent in the 
trials of Communists and suspected Communists. Cf. Douglas’ dissenting opinion in Dennis, 
where acknowledged leaders of the Communist party were on trial under the Smith Act: 
“If this were a case where those who claimed the protection under the First Amendment 
were teaching the technique of sabotage, the assassination of the President, the filching of 
documents from the public files, the planting of bombs, the art of street warfare, and the 
like, I would have no doubts. The freedom to speak is not absolute. ... This case was 
argued as if those were the facts. The argument imported much seditious conduct into the 
record. ... But the fact is that no such evidence was introduced at the trial.”” Dennis v. 
United States, 341 U.S. 494, 581 (1951) (dissenting opinion). Rather, the defendants were 
shown to have organized classes to discuss books by Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. This 
was construed as evidence that the defendants were advocating violent overthrow of the 
government. Let professors who in their classes discuss these men or Gandhi, Jefferson, or 
Thoreau reflect on this inference. 

* Barenblatt, op. cit., p. 109. 
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was directed to make.” ** In general, Warren emphasized, congressional investi- 
gating committees are “restricted” to acquiring such data as may be helpful to 
the Congress in “coping with a problem that falls within its legislative sphere.” ** 
The emphasis here is on “legislative.” The existence of the committees is not 
justified by its exposure function. Unequivocally, Warren declared: “there is no 
Congressional power to expose for the sake of exposure.” *7 Then in a footnote 
Warren documented at length statements from committee members, specifying 
“exposure” as their chief purpose.** 

Brushing all this aside, Justice Harlan in Barenblatt blandly says that the 
issue is: Does Congress have power to utilize committees to secure testimony 
needed to enable it to exercise its valid legislative function?*® The motives of the 
committee members he dismisses also “‘so long as Congress acts in pursuance of 
its constitutional power.” *° 

In a vigorous and eloquent dissenting opinion, Justice Black, joined by War- 
ren and Douglas, attacked the majority opinion on three grounds: (1) the rule 
creating the committee authorizes “such a sweeping, unlimited, all-inclusive and 
undiscriminating compulsory examination” of witnesses as to violate due process; 
(2) the questions put to Barenblatt related to speech and association — hence, 
compelling him to answer them violated the First Amendment; (3) the proceed- 
ings of the committee in this instance were “part of a legislative program to stig- 
matize and punish by public identification and exposure” the witnesses named as 
Communists or refusing to testify, and hence encroach upon a judicial function.” 

In supporting the first contention, Justice Black quotes the authorizing resolu- 
tion, which directs the committee to investigate “un-American propaganda activ- 
ities.” As for the term “propaganda,” the word, says Black, “seems to mean any- 
thing that people say, write, think or associate together about.” If Congress wants 
ideas investigated, he maintained, it must say so explicitly.*? As for the second 
point, speech not directly linked with illegal action is protected by the First 
Amendment. Finally, not only does the committee profess exposure followed by 
punishment as its chief purpose but this is its practice too. Persons so “exposed” 
have lost their positions or have found their job opportunities crippled. Such 
punishment constitutes a bill of attainder, explicitly forbidden by the U.S. Con- 
stitution.*% 

Since a direct clash is represented here between the majority opinion (“the 
primary purposes of the inquiry were in aid of legislative processes” **), and the 


* Watkins, op. cit., p. 203. 

* Ibid., p. 206. 

* Ibid., p. 199. 

* Ibid., n. 32. E.g., “Investigation to inform the American people . . . is the real purpose of the 
House Committee” —a statement by the committee itself in one of its publications. Even 


fuller documentation of this purpose is provided in Justice Black’s dissent in Barenblart, 
Appendix. 


” Barenblatt, op. cit., p. 111. 

* Ibid., p. 132. 

* Ibid., p. 136 (dissenting opinion). 
* Ibid., p. 140 (dissenting opinion). 
* Art. 1, Secs. 9, 10. 

“ Barenblatt, p. 133. 
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dissent, it will be well to explore further the issue of the legislative accomplish- 
ments of the committee. 

In 1958, stung by criticism that it had not sponsored a significant amount of 
legislation, the committee published a report intended to refute these criticisms. 
It listed 79 legislative recommendations it had made to Congress. But when 
these are examined, they turn out to reduce to one! (Does not this put one in 
mind of the late Senator McCarthy’s “numbers game’”’?) Many of the 79 are 
simply repetitions of one another. With these eliminated, the items reduce to 51. 
Of these, 26 proposals are claimed to have been enacted into law. Nearly all of 
the cited enactments, however, were handled by the House Judiciary Committee 
or other committees, not by the HUAC. 

Most of the remaining recommendations have never been formulated into 
proposed statutes. In a few cases, the committee claims, administrative action 
followed its recommendations, but in fact the actions bear little resemblance to 
the recommendations. One act, the Internal Security Act of 1950, is the result 
of the committee’s efforts. As we have shown, the act is virtually a dead letter.*® 
Let the candid reader judge whether the accomplishments of the committee 
justify the time and money it has spent and the reputations and livelihoods it 
has damaged. 

There are wider consequences of the government’s twenty-year cold war 
against the American people in the name of defense against communism, con- 
sequences of grave moment for the academic community. I mean the pressure 
toward conformity which has reached the halls of learning and which bids fair 
to stifle and stunt the life of scholarship. To interviewers in a study sponsored by 
the Fund for the Republic,** 2,451 professors of history, economics, sociology, 
political science, and similar disciplines in 165 colleges reported 990 different 
instances of “‘accusation and attack” upon themselves and colleagues in the de- 
cade 1945-55, most of them arising out of political conduct or belief. In two 
thirds of the incidents involving accusation of Communist party membership, 
the target of the charge was fired or forced to resign, even when the membership 
had been terminated many years previous.*? Sixty-three per cent of the social 
scientists said that they felt that there was a greater threat to intellectual activity 
in America at the time (spring of 1955) than there had been a generation ago. 
Significant numbers of them reported greater caution, in consequence, in con- 
troversial areas. They qualified their statements in the classroom, seeking a 
“balanced” presentation. Many stopped taking part in politics, making public 


© The foregoing summary of the committee’s legislative accomplishments is taken from the amicus 
brief by Rabinowitz and Boudin, cited previously, pp. 9-11. Cf. also: “In the twenty-three 
years of its existence, the HUAC has held exactly seven hearings on bills referred to it 
(none at all in the decade 1950-60). Of the 36,000 bills referred to various committees by 
the 83rd, 84th and 85th Congresses, only ten were sent to the HUAC (where all died with- 
out hearings).” F. J. Donner, “The Congressional Pillory,” Nation, February 18, 1961, p. 143. 

“Paul F. Lazarsfeld and W. Thielens, Jr.. The Academic Mind (Glencoe: Free Press, 1958). 

* A striking instance of this kind is the following: “At one Southern University, a botanist stated 
under questioning that he had at one time been a member of the Communist Party. A 
questionnaire was circulated by the administration among all of his students, asking if he 
had ever expressed his views in his teaching. Not one reported that he had. Nevertheless, 
he was fired.” Lazarsfeld & Thielens, op. cit., p. 52. 
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appearances, subscribing to certain magazines, or belonging to certain organiza- 
tions. Some experienced anxiety even in recommending certain reference mate- 
rials which might be considered “controversial.” Thus one New England teacher 
reported being fearful about recommending the New York Times to his classes, 
lest some student accuse him of assigning “CCommunistic” materials. 

When the professors quail, what boldness can develop among the students? 
Large percentages of professors in the Fund for the Republic study reported that 
in their judgment, their students were less willing than students had been six 
or seven years previous to join unpopular student organizations or to express 
unpopular political views in the classroom or even in private talks with the 
faculty. Even the allegiance of American college students to traditional Amer- 
ican freedoms is compromised because of the repressive climate in which they 
have lived. Five hundred and sixty of them were asked by sociologists to agree 
or disagree with fourteen statements dealing with rights. The students did not 
know that the statements paraphrased the first ten amendments to the U.S. Con- 
stitution. Only one of the statements received 90 per cent acceptance (the right 
to be informed of an accusation). Only six additional ones received substantial 
majorities. The remainder were either approved by slim majorities or rejected 
outright. Among the former was protection against self-incrimination; among 
the latter, the right to confront one’s accuser.*® 

A pall of conformity, and with it hypocrisy and complacency, has spread 
wer the land. A recent nationwide Gallup survey sponsored by Look magazine 
has revealed that America is “a pond of calm and contentment.” People say the 
“right thing,” though it may not correspond to their practices. Thus they say that 
they read, but can’t give any book titles, they criticize big labor but can’t tell why, 
they say that they believe in God but have no demonstrable religious feeling, 
they deplore the lack of initiative and ambition among young people and charac- 
terize their own dream job as one with “no responsibilities.” *® A Princeton his- 
tory professor says the same: 

We've grown unbelievably prosperous and we maunder along in a stupor of fat. We were 

ily scared by the Communists, so scared that we are leery of anybody who even so much as 
twits our ideas, our customs, or our leaders. We live in a heavy, humorless, sanctimonious, 
stultifying atmosphere singularly lacking in the self-mockery that is self-criticism.” 

It doesn’t take much perceptiveness to see that these are not the people who 
can meet world communism’s challenge to our way of life or who can provide 
the bold imagination to enable America to forge ahead. Our attacks against the 
“Communist menace” have weakened us, not strengthened us. Repressive meas- 
ures will not protect us against this “menace.” It is freedom which has made 
us strong in the past, and it is freedom which will preserve and strengthen us ih 
the future. As Chief Justice Hughes said a quarter of a century ago: 


The greater the importance of safeguarding the community from incitements to the over- 
throw of our institutions by force and violence, the more imperative is the need to preserve in- 


“ American Civil Liberties Union, 38th Annual Report, 1959, p. 24. 


William Attwood, “How America Feels as We Enter the Soaring Sixties,” Look, January 5, 
1960, pp. 14-15. 
Eric F. Goldman, “Good-by to the ’Fifties—and Good Riddance,” Harper’s, January 1960, 


4 


Pp. 20. 
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violate the constitutional rights of free speech, free press and free assembly in order to maintain 
the opportunity for free political discussion, to the end that government may be responsive to the 
will of the people and that changes, if desired, may be obtained by peaceful means. Therein lies 
the security of the Republic. . . .” 


If we recognize that our strength in large measure derives from the great 
diversity in our intellectual and cultural life which our tradition of freedom has 
made possible, then we shall understand how precious that freedom is to us. 
Said Justice Jackson in 1943: 

We can have... the rich cultural diversities that we owe to exceptional minds only at the price 
of occasional eccentricity and abnormal attitudes. .. . Freedom to differ is not limited to things 


that do not matter much. That would be a mere shadow of freedom. The test of its substance 
is the right to differ as to things that touch the heart of the existing order.” 


The Special Committee on Academic Freedom of the American Association 
of University Professors makes a telling observation, relevant in this context. It 
points out that much of the free world does not exclude avowed. Communists 
from the teaching profession, provided that they are not active conspirators. If 
that is so, then, it goes on, it seems out of keeping with the free traditions and 
present strength of our own country to insist on the “craven and timid” policy of 
exclusion. The time has come to reverse that policy. “To maintain a healthy 
state of thought and opinion in this country,” says the committee, “it is desirable 
for adherents of Communism, like those of other forms of revolutionary thought, 
to present their views, especially in colleges and universities.” ** The committee 
has spelled out a concrete mode of implementing dedication to and confidence 
in freedom. Action in accordance with this recommendation would dramatize 
to the American people the academic profession’s sense of loyalty to academic 
freedom. It would express to all “the confidence and courage to be free,” in 
Justice Black’s resounding phrase,®°* and would contribute to the strengthening 
of the academic community and with it democratic America. 


™ De Jonge, op. cit., p. 365. 

"= West Virginia Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 624, 641-642 (1943). 

* “ Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National Security.” Report of a Special Com- 
mittee of the American Association of University Professors. AAUP Bulletin, Spring 1956, 
pp. 98-99. But more than half of the social scientists interviewed in the Fund for the 
Republic study cited above asserted that a social scientist who is an admitted Communist is 
“not fit to be a teacher.” Lazarsfeld & Thielens, op. cit., p. 394. On the other hand (and 
perhaps inconsistently), 63 per cent of them felt that having a teacher with “radical or non- 
conformist views” on the social science faculty at the respondent’s school would be a 
“definite advantage.” Ibid., p. 120. 


™ Barenblatt, op. cit., p. 162 (dissenting opinion). 
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WHEAT OR WHAT? POPULISM AND AMERICAN FASCISM 


Paut S. HoLso 
University of Oregon 


N HIS STIMULATING ESSAY on American fascism’s roots in earlier pop- 

ulism (“Populist Influences on American Fascism,” Western Political Quar- 

terly, June 1957), Victor Ferkiss declares: “Sympathetic interest in the 
ideology of Populism is at a low point.” 

This comment is verified by recent widely noted writings in American his- 
tory. Professor Oscar Handlin of Harvard has traced the beginnings of anti- 
Semitism in America back to the rustic reformers. An historian, A. Whitney 
Griswold, and a sociologist, C. Wright Mills, have concluded that American 
farmers reverted periodically to a naive belief in a Jeffersonian myth of the self- 
sufficient yeoman.” In an influential volume, The American Political Tradition, 
Richard Hofstadter has portrayed the agricultural spokesman William Jennings 
Bryan as a moralist in politics and has debunked the Great Commoner’s reform 
reputation.* Then, in his Age of Reform, the Columbia University historian, 
adopting terms from sociology to describe his subjects, bore in upon the larger 
body of Populists.* According to Hofstadter, the Populists were resentful agrarian 
fundamentalists suffering from status conflicts who reverted to the yeoman myth; 
they expressed a utopianism of the past; they displayed tendencies towards sadism 
and nihilism; they held a conspiracy theory of history; and they were anti-Semitic, 
nativist, and Anglophobic. Journalist and social-scientist Daniel Bell adopted 
Hofstadter’s ideas and expanded them in two recent works, one on the Amer- 
ican right, the other on the American left.’ He interprets the once-popular 
progressives as pastoral paranoids. Edward Shils, Peter Viereck, Max Lerner, 
and Seymour M. Lipset, among others, also look upon the Populists with little 
favor.® 

Thus, Populism has undergone a full cycle of interpretation. In its own day, 
the People’s party was feared and mocked and described as anarchistic and 
socialistic, if not worse. Friendlier interpretations followed, largely after the first 
world war, by Solon Buck, John D. Hicks, and their many disciples, and during 


‘Oscar Handlin, “How U.S. Anti-Semitism Really Began,” Commentary, XI (1951), 541-48. 


*A. Whitney Griswold, Farming and Democracy (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1948). C. Wright 
Mills, White Collar (New York: Oxford University Press, 1951), chap. 2. 

Richard Hofstadter, The American Political Tradition (New York: Vintage Books, 1956). 

*Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform, From Bryan to FDR (New York: Knopf, 1955). 

*Daniel Bell, “The Background and Development of Marxian Socialism in the United States,” 
in Socialism in American Life, ed. Donald D. Egbert and Stow Persons (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1952), 1, 303-5; and Daniel Bell (ed.), The New American Right (New 
York: Criterion Books, 1955). 

*Edward Shils, Torment of Secrecy (Glencoe: Free Press, 1956). Peter Viereck, The Unadjusted 
Man (Boston: Beacon Press, 1956). Max Lerner, American as a Civilization (New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1959). Seymour M. Lipset, Political Man (Garden City: Doubleday, 
1960). Viereck (p. 180) wonders why no one ever traced the connection between Robert 
M. La Follette, Sr., and Joseph McCarthy, and proceeds to make the attempt. Though his 
pen is skillful, he misinterprets Wisconsin political history and displays a serious lack of 
understanding of the elder La Follette, whom he incorrectly terms a trust-buster (p. 192). 
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the depression by numerous liberal historians who found precedents in populism 
for the programs of the second Roosevelt.* 

Today the Populists are down again. “Radix malorum est Populismus,” 
concludes C. Vann Woodward in a review of new writings on American so- 
ciety.* Ferkiss suggests some reasons for their decline in prestige in the conclud- 
ing paragraphs of his article; for example: Franklin D. Roosevelt stole their 
thunder against Wall Street with banking reforms; and price supports made 
once-underdog farmers relatively prosperous. He might also have mentioned the 
unpopular position that many progressives took on foreign affairs before the 
second world war, recent antipathy towards anything leftist, and urban dislike of 
continued agricultural price support programs. 

The trend of opinion is against reformers, at any rate, and historical inter- 
pretation goes along with history. The times are conservative. This is witnessed 
not only by the new analyses of agrarian discontent but also by the conservative 
revisionism of Allan Nevins in biography and Clinton Rossiter in the study of 
American politics.® 

Will the new conservative interpretations endure? Those who worry about 
the relativism of such cycles of explanation might be encouraged by another 
seemingly irreversible trend in the history that makes historians. Historians with 
roots in and sympathies toward cities — including some suburbanites — increas- 
ingly outnumber those of rural origins. Students of liberalism as well as those 
who look for the conservative side of the past are in this new metropolitan ma- 
jority; in fact, the outspoken liberal, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. (who wrote about 
“the vital center”), is a leading figure of this generation. He traced Jacksonian 
democracy of the 1820’s and 1830’s to the workingmen and intellectuals of east- 
ern cities rather than to farmers on the western frontier.*° He saw the whole 
era in the image of the New Deal of a century later. 

Even those historians, such as Hofstadter and Rossiter, who now emphasize 
the conservative themes in our history, are not conservatives but urbanites in a 
liberal mode." This is a new liberalism. It departs from the good-government 


*Solon Buck, The Agrarian Crusade (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1920). John D. Hicks, 
The Populist Revolt (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1931). Kenneth Hechler 
Insurgency, Personalities and Politics of the Taft Era (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1940), pp. 21-22, and 226, was one of many liberal historians who traced the New 
Deal back to the progressives and past them to the Populists. 

*C. Vann Woodward, “The Populist Heritage and the Intellectual,” American Scholar, XXIX 
(Winter 1959-60), 55-73. 

® Allan Nevins, John D. Rockefeller (New York: Scribner’s, 1940), 2 vols. Allan Nevins and F. E. 
Hill, Ford: the Times, the Man and the Company and Ford: Expansion and Challenge 
(New York: Scribner’s, 1954, 1957). Clinton Rossiter, Conservatism in America (New 
York: Knopf, 1955), and The American Presidency (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1956). 

* Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.. The Vital Center (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1949), and The Age 
of Jackson (Boston: Little, Brown, 1945). 

" Hofstadter argues cogently that this is a new conservatism: “an old liberalism, chastened by 
adversity, tempered by time and modulated by a growing sense of reality,” The Age of Re- 
form, Introduction. Clearly, old conservatives reject the ideas of the “new conservatives.” 
The Chicago Tribune commented upon a series of lectures by Clinton Rossiter: “Learned 
Cornell University lecturer tells a Chicago audience F.D.R. was a greater President than 
Jefferson, which helps confirm the wisdom of the Democrats in putting his head on the dime 
and leaving the nickel for the downgraded author of the Declaration of Independence. 
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(“goo-goo”) enthusiasms — civil service, reductions in government expenditures 
— of nineteenth-century patrician reformers.'? Many of the new-liberals have at 
least an emotional commitment to Keynesian fiscal policy. They favor wide- 
spread government services. 

But, just as the patrician reformers stood at an opposite pole from the Pop- 
ulists in 1892, the new-liberals have little use for what the Populists called “fun- 
damental reform” — intense interest in economic affairs. The major issues for 
the new-liberals are civil liberties (anti- McCarthyism a few years ago) and civil 
rights (with somewhat more concern for Catholics and Jews than for Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans, at least in proportion to actual prejudice).?* On these issues, the 
new-liberal historians measure and censure the Populists. 

Will the new-liberal interpretations change after some years when their 
desiderata cease to be matters of contention? One would expect that to be the 
case. Yet, their critical appraisals of American history may prove correct and 
final. Our best test is careful analysis of their work. 

Victor Ferkiss’s article is new-liberal revisionist. He evaluates the Populists 
by the criteria for liberalism of our generation and finds the rural reformers want- 
ing. But in the course of his study of American fascism he has added a new, 
crushing complaint against the Populists. This is his charge that Populist radi- 
calism terminated in fascism. Thus populism not only ceases to be the predeces- 
sor of the New Deal but is seen to stand in antithesis to everything for which the 
New Deal fought.'* 

Ferkiss begins his article by listing what he calls the “essential elements of 
fascism” in America: an economic program for little capitalists; nationalism; a 
despair of liberal democratic institutions; and a conspiracy theory of history, 
which traces evil back to the banks. For space reasons, the author has only “‘ex- 
plicated, not defended” this set of characteristics, which he claims had Populist 
roots. 

For similar reasons, I will not challenge this “definition” of American fas- 
cism; but it deserves a brief commentary. Ferkiss does not include anti-commun- 
ism on his list. (He mentions the question of communism only obliquely, under 
the theory-of-history section.) This should be added. Anti-communism did not 
exist among the Populists, of course. 

Moreover, all the elements which he did list are ideological. Surely fascism 
has other than ideological ingredients — psychological, perhaps, as Erich Fromm 
and T. W. Adorno have suggested.** Consider, as Hofstadter has done for the 





Sunday Tribune, May 6, 1957, p. 20. Rossiter had been billed as a “new conservative,” and 
the Tribune was disappointed with what it heard. I prefer the term “new-liberal.” An ex- 
planation of the motives for using the other label would make an interesting study. 

atrician reformer” is Eric Goldman’s term: see Rendezvous with Destiny (New York: 

Vintage Books, 1956), chap. 2. 

David Riesman and Nathan Glazer discuss the distinction in “The Intellectuals and the Dis- 
contented Classes” in Bell (ed.), The New American Right, chap. 3. See also the references 
in Seymour M. Lipset, “A Sociologist Looks at History,” Pacific Sociological Review, | 
(Spring 1958), 15. 

“Populism, long presumed to epitomize democratic idealism, turns out to be despicable from the 

democratic point of view. 

“Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941). T. W. Adorno 

and others, The Authoritarian Personality (New York: Harper, 1950). 
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Progressive era, a group of people suffering from status anxiety or immobility in a 
mobile society.** Or, take a people suffering the physical and mental depriva- 
tions of economic crisis. This is stuff for fascism! These are problems which orig- 
inate in situations such as the gradually declining position of agriculture or the 
Great Depression of 1929 to 1940. Thus, the real similarity (differences) between 
fascism and populism might be psychological rather than ideological. On this 
level, too, one might be able to account for the solutions the two movements 
found. Would William Dudley Pelley’s silver shirts have had appeal to Kansas 
farmers of the nineties who wanted, among other things, to coin silver at the 
ratio of sixteen to one? 

It should be noted also that Ferkiss’s four themes are ideas that many Amer- 
icans besides the fascists of the 1930’s and the Populists of the 1890’s have voiced 
for a long time. Advancement of small capitalism is an old and perpetual Amer- 
ican dogma. It had its origins in the Jacksonian period, if not before, and was 
heard again in the age of the moguls from Ida Tarbell and other spokesmen for 
the little capitalist. In this same period, 1865 to 1900, according to Chester M. 
Destler, advancement of small capitalism was a major motif of American radi- 
calism, which had clearly understood roots in still earlier American reform move- 
ments.’’ In 1934, during another reform era, Clarence Darrow warned that the 
National Recovery Administration was squeezing out the little man. (President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had named Darrow to head a special review board, an- 
nouncing that “we must set up every safeguard against erasing the small operator 
from the economic scene.” **) The angular Ashtabulan had been a Populist but 
he was not associated with American fascism of the 1930’s. And both major 
parties sound off quadrennially, if not more often, on the importance to the na- 
tion of the small businessman. 

Nationalism, likewise, is one of the great principles of the history of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. It appeared in Washington’s Farewell Address, in the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and in our several Manifest Destiny periods. Thus, some of what 
Ferkiss calls fascist doctrine is not fascist at all, if considered in a broader context. 

Before tracing these “fascist” ideas back to the Populists, Ferkiss notes two 
differences between American and European fascism: American fascists did not 


* Woodward, op. cit., p. 63, a careful student of populism, argues that status was not a major 
factor in the agrarian ‘discontent of the South; rather, he explains, southern farmers, v ne 
were victims of economic exploitation, attempted to act as an interest group during perio 
of depression. This is exactly Hofstadter’s point: interest-group politics appears in depre es 
sion times; status politics, during prosperity. Woodward, however, musters convincing evi- 
dence against Hofstadter’s assertion that the Populists were Anglophobes— not in the 
South, it would appear. And he reminds us again that the “Gold Bug” Democrats and 
conservative Republicans were intolerant, emotional, almost violent towards the Populists 
(Theodore Roosevelt), and conspiracy-minded, while the Populists and progressives often 
set high standards of tolerance, reason, dernocratic faith, and justice (John P. Altgeld). He 
also notes that the South was not a McCarthyite stronghold, relieving populis m of that 


charge; but he admits that the third party had a repulsive racist aftermath. He have 
been on stronger ground had he recognized that populism had roots in the Midw est as 
well as in the South and silver states, and that it is not at all clear that populism led to fas 


cism or McCarthyism, as has been alleged. 


* Chester M. Destler, American Radicalism, 1865-1901 (New London: Connecticut College, 
1946). 


* New York Times, July 2, 1934, p. 13, and March 6, 1934, p. 2. 
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glorify the state; and they were isolationist. He dismisses these two basic dis- 
similarities as the “only” important differences; they should have been a warning 
against too loose application of the term “fascist” in the United States. More- 
over, although Ferkiss earlier described American fascism as “a basically in- 
digenous growth,” he proves his definition by asserting the similarity of European 
and American fascist doctrine. This suggests a possible contradiction. Using the 
same evidence, it could be argued that American fascism was imported from 
Europe. 

Having laid down his broad definition, Ferkiss discusses the Populists, show- 
ing how they expressed the four “fascist” themes. His historical treatment fol- 
lows the Buck-Hicks analysis of American agriculture’s troubles after the Civil 
War. This is a story of railroad monopoly and exploitation; it is a sordid tale of 
unfair grain grading practices and differential freight rates. These were farm 
views, of course; they were good horror stories for telling on cold winter nights. 
But, despite the fact that many competent historians accept them, they are only 
partially true. (To understand the farm problem, one should consider agricul- 
ture’s position in an increasingly industrialized society.) Ferkiss adopts the old 
interpretation; but, paradoxica'!y, he minimizes the Populists’ attack on the sup- 
posed evils. 

Ferkiss correctly sees the Populists as small capitalists — as he says, closer in 
economic philosophy to Locke than to Marx—not thoroughgoing reformers. 
However, he discusses Populist monetary manipulation ideas to the exclusion of 
their other reform demands: regulation of those same evil railroads and grain 
elevators; the income tax; labor laws, including the eight-hour day; rural credits, 
and so forth. Ferkiss emphasizes Bryan’s capture of the Populists with the silver 
issue in 1896; in actuality this meant the temporary thwarting of the original 
broad Populist platform of 1892. (Robert M. LaFollette and other later progres- 
sives, whom Ferkiss includes under the term “Populist,” never were interested in 
the money question.) When the greater gamut of Populist ideas was adopted 
and incorporated into the laws and institutions of American life, the silver issue 
appeared as the aberration it always had been, even though a major party 
adopted it briefly. 

Ferkiss, indeed, has slighted the real possibilities of analyzing aberration in 
Populist politics. One must go to Hicks and Hofstadter and to various biog- 
raphers, such as C. Vann Woodward and Francis Simkins, for what there is of 
such study.*® William Allen White’s famous editorial, “What’s the Matter with 
Kansas?” is an intriguing and probably correct interpretation of the populism 
of 1892 that has never been carefully measured, for all the recent adverse crit- 
icism of the People’s party. Perhaps, as White suggested, the Populists — always 
a small minority — were the riffraff and the ne’er-do-wells of the nation. 

Only on the topic of Populist “anti-Semitism,” where he was guided by the 
new-liberal theories of history, does Ferkiss discuss the fruitful subject of farmer 
demagoguery. Here again, however, he has picked the wrong theme. John 


*C. Vann Woodward, Tom Watson, Agrarian Rebel (New York: Macmillan, 1938). Francis 
B. Simkins, Pitchfork Ben Tillman (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1944). 
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Higham’s able article on Gilded Age anti-Semitism, to which Ferkiss refers in a 
footnote, is a proper tonic for Handlin’s and Hofstadter’s theories.*° Generally, 
as Higham notes, the Populists were advocates of civil liberties and a broad 
humanism. (Fascism is opposed to civil liberties, per se.) The Populists who 
met in convention at Omaha on July 4, 1892, and wrote the Declaration of 
Independence into their party platform were part of that tradition of equal rights 
which has appeared in American reform movements from the Locofocos and 
Barnburners through the Free Soil and early Republican parties — who similarly 
invoked Jefferson’s document — to the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Moreover, the anti-Semitism which can be found in Populist literature — 
however distasteful today — was only verbal. It was verbal by more than neces- 
sity; that is, more than by the obvious absence of Jews in Populist areas. Mid- 
westerners, as Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., has pointed out, lack the tradition of 
violence. The South is another matter.** 

Higham contends that even the verbal anti-Semitism was associated with 
economic complaints — the international bankers — rather than racial in origin. 
However, the Populists, who suffered from ignorance of economics and a diffuse 
provincialism as well as exploitation, focused their resentment upon Big Busi- 
ness and the East generally, rather than upon eastern Jews in particular. J. P. 
Morgan, not Jacob Schiff, was their chief villain. It should be remembered also 
that Robert M. LaFollette was the stanchest advocate of the nomination of Louis 
Brandeis to the Supreme Court. 

Ferkiss makes several perceptive observations about the Populists. He notes 
their conspiracy-theory tendencies. He catches the instrumentality of their 
demands; the third party’s reforms were designed to achieve specific material 
ends. But this instrumentalism likely could be traced to their typical American 
pragmatism and capitalistic spirit, a subject that deserves more attention.*? De- 
spite the prominence of a personal profit motive, moreover, the Populists did 
believe in the advancement of man and in the idea of progress. In addition, their 
support of an eight-hour day for labor, their denunciation of Pinkerton’s strike- 
breakers, and their advocacy of labor’s right to organize suggest a measure of 
concern for other interest groups, which Ferkiss denies. 

In the light of his own remarks about the exploitation of farmers by “East- 
ern financial interests” and the control of local governments and the press by 
“Eastern money,” Ferkiss’s criticism of Populist “plebiscitary democracy” ideas 
(popular election of senators, referendum, recall, initiative) seems unfair. How 
else were the Populists to write their supposedly necessary reforms into law? In 
California, Wisconsin, and other states, the “Old Guard” firmly controlled the 
caucus-convention system of the time. Ferkiss suggests further that the reforms 
have failed to strengthen “liberalism” (the new-liberalism?). The point can be 
debated. (While the reforms sometimes have been misused and certainly have 


* John Higham, “Anti-Semitism in the Gilded Age: A Reinterpretation,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XLII (1957), 559-78. 

* Schlesinger, The Vital Center, p. 33. 

* Destler and Hofstadter have done the best work on this subject so far. 
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not brought the universal utopia that their advocates anticipated, they always 
stand at hand as a warning to officials who abuse the public trust.) More relevant, 
though American fascists, according to Ferkiss, wished the “destruction of liberal 
institutions,” the Populists had a naive faith in such institutions. The difference 
is basic. 

To call Populist political thought “compatible in spirit with the plebiscitary 
democracy of a Huey Long or a Hitler” — should even these two be grouped? — 
as Ferkiss does, is unreasonable. His attempted qualification of the statement led 
to the equally unfounded implication that the Populists and progressives opposed 
free speech. 

A partial explanation for such incautious statements in a generally sub- 
stantial article lies in the author’s attempt to explain something by its roots. One 
must be sure that he has the right roots. It is true that the best intentions can 
lead to the worst consequences. One must also be certain of the results before 
making accusations. 

Did populism result in fascism? Ferkiss argues that it did. But his language 
deserves attention. He states that with the passage of time, populism “degen- 
erates” into fascism. That explanation of American fascism is too vague; factors 
in the history of the “degeneration” deserve consideration. Ferkiss does not sup- 
ply them. 

Moving beyond the early Populist period, Ferkiss describes concisely the split 
of the progressives from the Roosevelt-Wilson element in the years 1912 to 1916. 
But, curiously, he omits any mention of the standard economic arguments that 
they invoked against our participation in World War I. In fact, Ferkiss writes 
that the arguments, the rhetoric, and the theories of the Populists do not emerge 
again from 1900 until the appearance of Father Coughlin and Ezra Pound in 
the 1930’s. This is incorrect, as his own subsequent discussion of the Non- 
partisan League proves. 

The Nonpartisan League was a Populist revival, which began in North 
Dakota and spread through the Middle West, during and after the first world 
war. Ferkiss’s thesis — that populism led to fascism— does not explain the 
League, which was not anti-Semitic and did not advocate money reforms, but 
which favored government ownership schemes similar to the original broad 
Populist platform, well-known in this area; in fact, the Nonpartisan League had 
a strong socialist orientation, and many of its leaders and organizers came from 
the Socialist party.2* In general, Ferkiss’ assertion that facism was “the culmina- 
tion of an ideological development stemming from such generally revered move- 
ments as populism and ‘agrarian democracy’” emphasizes some reform ideas 
to the exclusion of others and ignores important differences in time, context, and 
leadership. 

In connection with the League, Ferkiss discusses the controversial Nonparti- 
san Leaguer and radical, Congressman Charles A. Lindbergh, father of the 





* Charles E. Russell, The Story of the Non-Partisan League (New York: Harper, 1920). Samuel 
P. Huntington, “The Politics of the Nonpartisan League” (Master’s thesis, University of 
Chicago, 1948). 
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famous aviator, Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., whom he also treats. On September 
11, 1941, the Lone Eagle spoke in Des Moines, Iowa, under the auspices of the 
America First Committee; at the time, many interventionists denounced the 
speech as anti-Semitic. (Wendell Willkie termed it “race prejudice” and “the 
most un-American talk made in my time by any person of national reputa- 
tion.” **) Ferkiss repeats the accusation. The address was, he says, the elder 
Lindbergh’s populism “blossomed into fascism.” 

Some parts of the speech sound populistic. Lindbergh expressed his opposi- 
tion to American involvement in the war and criticized various interventionist 
elements, including American Jewry. But his address was not anti-Semitic. The 
speaker mentioned Jews in only two paragraphs of his speech; he was discussing 
the three groups he considered the most interventionist — the British, the Jews, 
and the Roosevelt administration: 

The second major group mentioned is the Jews. It is not difficult to understand why Jewish 
people desire the overthrow of Nazi Germany. The persecution they suffered in Germany 
would be sufficient to make bitter enemies of any race. No person with a sense of the dignity 
of mankind can condone the persecution the Jewish race suffered in Germany. But no person 
of honesty and vision can look on their pro-war policy here today without seeing the dangers 
involved in such a policy, both for us and for them. 

Instead of agitating for war the Jewish groups in this country should be opposing it in 
every possible way, for they will be among the first to feel its consequence. Tolerance is a 
virtue that depends upon peace and strength. History shows that it cannot survive war and 
devastation. A few farsighted Jewish people realize this and stand opposed to intervention. But 


the majority still do not. Their greatest danger to this country lies in their large ownership and 
influence in our motion pictures, our press, our radio, and our government.* 


Colonel Lindbergh’s opposition to war and fear of wartime intolerance was 
grounded in personal experience. His father, a congressman from Minnesota 
for many years and a strong critic of what he termed in one of his books “the 
Money Trust,” 2* vehemently opposed American entry into the first world war. 
In 1918, when Lindbergh, Sr., ran for governor of Minnesota with Nonpartisan 
League backing, his conservative opponents bitterly assailed him in the news- 
papers, refused to allow him to speak in some communities, tore down his ban- 
ners and posters, and physically assaulted and even tarred-and-feathered some of 
his supporters. Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., then sixteen years old, witnessed part 
of this campaign.** But Congressman Lindbergh was not anti-Semitic (Ferkiss 
does not claim that he was), and there is no evidence that Lindbergh, Jr., in- 
herited any anti-Jewish biases from his parent.?* 


™* New York Times, September 14, 1941, p. 20. 

* Chicago Tribune, September 12, 1941, pp. 1, 10. The New York Times reported the speech, 
September 12, 1941, p. 2, but did not give the full text. The excerpting was fair, but suc- 
ceeding references to the excerpts by interested groups led to distortions. 

* Charles A. Lindbergh, Banking and Currency and the Money Trust (Washington: National 
Capitol Press, 1913). 

* Minnesota Leader, February through November, 1918. Paul S. Holbo, “The Politics of the 
Minnesota Farmer-Labor Party” (Master’s thesis, University of Chicago, 1955). 

* No anti-Semitism appears in Lindbergh, Sr.’s, three books, Banking and Currency and the 
Money Trust (Washington: National Capitol Press, 1913), The Economic Pinch (Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance, 1923), and Your Country at War and What Happens to You after a War 
(Philadelphia: Dorrance, 1934). 
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The elder Lindbergh was an outspoken critic of American Catholicism, 
however.2® This attitude, common among Scandinavian Lutherans,*® was a 
major factor in Congressman Lindbergh’s last political defeats. Historians and 
social scientists might find study of anti-Catholicism more fruitful than study of 
anti-Semitism among the Populists and their successors. It does not fit the fascist 
thesis so well, but it is possible that anti-Catholicism substituted for anti-Semitism 
in certain localities. Catholics, moreover, were residents of the areas of agrarian 
revolt, in contrast to Jews. On the other hand, a number of midwestern progres- 
sive Republicans, notably Senators George Norris of Nebraska and John J. Blaine 
of Wisconsin, openly supported Democrat Al Smith in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1928. 

Ferkiss appears best in his carefully researched discussion of American fas- 
cism after 1929. Again, a few items invite comment: (1) Ferkiss slights the im- 
portance of the depression. For instance, he notes the growing anti-Semitism of 
the period but he does not tell us why a “Populist predilection” was “resurrected 
in a more violent form” in the 1930’s. (2) Depression-period fascism was urban, 
with its geographic centers in Michigan and the East, and with considerable 
strength among Catholics led by Father Coughlin and Father Edward Lodge 
Curran, Coughlin’s eastern counterpart. Populism was rural, midwestern and 
southern, and Protestant.*? The author’s attempt to link these two groups is 
weak; perhaps many of the sons and grandsons of Protestant Populist farmers fled 
Kansas for California, but relatively few of them attended the fascist rallies in 
White Plains and Brooklyn. Irish sections of Dorchester and South Boston, more- 
over, were the scenes of anti-Semitic insults, open attacks upon Jews, and desecra- 
tion of Jewish cemeteries, while the “Christian Front” met in the Hibernian 
Hall in Roxbury.** 

In his discussion of the attitudes toward foreign policy before the second 
world war, Ferkiss properly disagrees with the theory of Samuel Lubell, who con- 
tends that German-Americans were the basis of the isolationist bloc;** but he 
pushes his own economic ideology thesis too far. Ferkiss also challenges Wayne 
S. Cole’s argument that the America First Committee was conservative and busi- 
ness-‘minded and emphasizes the fascist-Coughlinite side of the important isola- 
tionist group. This is a subject where further exploration into the rich stockpile 


*In 1916, Congressman Lindbergh suggested a congressional investigation of the influence of 
the Pope in the United States. 53 Cong. Rec. (Part 15) 1839 (1916). 

*John Lind, a former governor of Minnesota and Woodrow Wilson’s special envoy to Mexico 
in 1913, was another prominent Swedish-American anti-Catholic. Lind worked closely 
with the anti-Catholic “Guardians of Liberty.” Willcuts to Knute Nelson, letter, November 
9, 1918. Knute Nelson papers, Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, Box 110. 

*See Gordon W. Allport, The Nature of Prejudice (Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954), pp. 
416-17. 

"The Populists drew a large proportion of their votes from the mountain states in 1892, but this 
was based almost entirely on the self-interest of silver producers. 

‘Carl Wittke, The Irish in America (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1956), 
pp. 190-91. 


“Samuel Lubell, The Future of American Politics (New York: Harper, 1951), chap. 7. 
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of America First manuscripts would be helpful.** But Cole already has made a 
strong case for a business-oriented America First.** 

It may be that the early isolationists, predominantly progressives until 1935, 
abandoned isolationism to the conservatives during the last years of the New 
Deal. Senator George Norris followed Franklin Roosevelt to war; Senators Borah, 
Hiram Johnson, Nye, Shipstead, Lundeen, Wheeler, and La Follette did not. 
There were changes though. Obviously, not everyone could shift at once. A lag 
occurred, causing tragic-humorous alignments of new allies. For example, Ray 
McKaig, a veteran Idaho Socialist-Nonpartisan Leaguer, joined Colonel Robert 
McCormick, the arch-conservative Republican publisher of the Chicago Tribune, 
on the national committee of America First.* 

Foreign policy issues became so important to many people that they broke 
old domestic ties and formed new, sometimes strange, alliances. Ferkiss calls 
Governor Phil La Follette a fascist; Cole tries to make him a conservative.** Why 
couldn’t La Follette simply have been a progressive opposed to war who allied 
with other anti-war people? How else can one account for the presence of Os- 
wald Garrison Villard, Robert M. Hutchins, William Benton, and Chester 
Bowles, among other outstanding liberals, on the America First Committee? 

As Ferkiss suggests, the New Deal and prosperity undermined the strength 
of rural progressivism. (This writer takes strong exception to Ferkiss’s use of the 
phrase “quasi-syndicalist” to describe the present economy.) But to claim that 
these are the reasons fascism died is to distort domestic influences. American fas- 
cism died largely because the United States fought a war against European fascism 
—a war which also was fought against anti-Semitism and extreme nationalism. 

Despite his unfriendliness towards the “generally revered” Populists, Ferkiss 
has given aid to their cause before the bar of history. He does this by arguing that 
there were Populist ideas and by suggesting that certain bodies of ideas linked 
various recent reform movements. Perhaps each reform group was not an isolated 
outburst but part of a coherent, even rationalized, thread of protests running 
throughout our history.*® 

Ferkiss also aids the Populists by voicing his misgivings about them. After 
the recent spate of commentaries, students of American history and politics have 
plenty of doubts but very few certainties. Hicks still provides the descriptive out- 
line. But the analysis must continue. Populism calls for interpreters who will 
apply the questions of Hofstadter, Handlin, Ferkiss, and others in an extended, 
systematic fashion. Only then will we know the Populists. Only then will we 
really know whether progress or merely wheat sprang from populism’s roots. 


* The America First papers are located in the Hoover Institute on War, Revolution, and Peace, 
Stanford University. 


* Wayne S. Cole, America First: The Battle Against Intervention, 1940-1941 (Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1953). 


* National Nonpartisan League papers, Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul. Cole, op. cit., pp. 
14 ff. 


* Cole, op. cit., p. 74. 


* At the same time, as Hofstadter, George Mowry, and others have made clear, the various 
reform movements differ markedly. Mowry has portrayed one group lucidly in The Era 


of Theodore Roosevelt, 1900-1912 (New York: Harper, 1958), chap. 5. 
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POPULISM: MYTH, REALITY, CURRENT DANGER 
Victor C. Ferkiss 
St. Mary’s College of California 


LTHOUGH THE TREATMENT of populism at the textbook level is still 
almost exclusively favorable, it may be, as Professor Holbo declares, 
that in intellectual circles the pendulum has already swung too far from 

adulation to disparagement. The question is certainly worth raising since it is of 
more than academic significance and has important implications for contem- 
porary discussion of political values. While he does not say so in as many words, 
Professor Holbo in his attempt to revise the revisionists apparently recognizes that 
our estimate of the meaning of the Populist tradition is related to a general tend- 
ency among American intellectuals — including many who regard themselves as 
liberals — to be increasingly skeptical about the merits of direct democracy and 
the values and goodwill of the man in the street, rural or urban. 

In the course of his article Professor Holbo makes a number of implicit crit- 
icisms of various writers who share my general views on populism. I cannot 
answer for these other so-called “new liberals,” but I should like to make my own 
position clear. My original article was not an attempt to demonstrate that the 
doctrines of American populism in its heyday were fascist, nor that Populist ideas 
were the sole ingredients in what is commonly called American fascism. What I 
1 try to do was indicate the extent to which American fascism was an indige- 
nous growth —to point out that it owed much of its doctrine to the populist 
tradition and that a substantial number of its leaders and adherents were drawn 
from regions and social groups at one time sympathetic to populism. 

At the time the paper was written it would have been difficult, if not im- 
possible, to conduct mass interviews of American fascists, much less Populists. 
[ therefore chose to rely on written historical sources and in particular on the 
writings of the political and intellectual leaders in question. On the basis of the 
available evidence, I attempted to demonstrate both congruence of ideas and the 
way in which these ideas were transmuted and passed on from populism to 
fascism. 


}: 
UL 


The purpose of my article was not primarily the indictment of populism but 
rather to set forth some largely neglected evidence. That contrary evidence exists 
I do not deny. The real question is one of which items of evidence are considered 
to be the most relevant and compelling. The following are, it seems to me, the 
major items on which Professor Holbo rests his refutation of the revisionists. 


1. Anti-communism, an important element in fascism, is not found in 
populism. This is obviously explicable in historical terms since populism was 


already in decline before communism made a major impact on American think- 
ing. I daresay, however, that the Populists’ initial reaction would have been to 
look with favor on Lenin’s experiment, at least until the split in the American 
socialist movement over Russia. That a small-farmer-oriented movement could 
have regarded with other than horror the later Soviet land collectivization policy, 
however, is most unlikely. 
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2. “Merely verbal” anti-Semitism is not anti-Semitism. If verbalization 
overtly hostile to the Jews is not anti-Semitic, then the Populists were not — 
indeed could not be — anti-Semitic. If attributing to the Jews vast covert influ- 
ence for evil in America is not anti-Semitic then Colonel Lindbergh is not anti- 
Semitic. The common definitions of anti-Semitism would seem to cover both; 
that they may be inadequate is, | think, irrelevant here. 





3. Anti-Catholicism was an important element in populism but not in fas- 
cism. This is a point well taken. Anti-Catholicism necessarily had to be muted 
among American fascist leaders in order not to alienate the Catholic followers of 
Father Coughlin or Catholic voters in Louisiana. How to maintain their appeal 
for both Catholic city-dwellers and anti-Catholic agrarians was a serious problem 
for American fascism. In 1936 Lemke’s running mate was a Massachusetts Irish- 
man named O’Brien — even the Union party strove for a balanced ticket. 

4. The similarities cited between European and American fascist doctrines 
contradict the thesis that American fascism is a basically indigenous growth. It 
is by no means a “possible contradiction” to suggest that a phenomenon which 
is indigenous can most usefully be named by applying the same label used to 
designate similar phenomena found elsewhere. A particular form of ancient 
Indian poetry might most conveniently be called a sonnet if this is in fact what 
it is. A particular kind of Asian land tenure might by analogy be called feudalism 
without implying any European origin. 

5. Monetary theories are stressed to the exclusion of other reform demands 
when comparing Populist and fascist doctrines. There is some basis in my paper 
for this charge. However, it should be noted that general attacks on monopoly, 
demands for progressive taxation, etc., were always important in the programs 
of Father Coughlin, Huey Long, and other American fascists. 

6. The process by which populism “degenerates” into fascism is left vague. 
In the article I call attention to the “periodic peeling away of [populism’s] more 
liberal elements,” under the pressure of events. Many urban liberal reformers 
and internationalists were lost to populism during the Theodore Roosevelt and 
Wilson administrations. The twenties saw a widening of the rift between agrarian 
and rural reform movements. With the New Deal the day of reckoning arrived 
and a choice had to be made between an urban, industrial, pro-labor, liberal and 
(eventually) internationally oriented movement and the old faith — rural, small 
capitalist, nationalist, and dedicated to direct democracy. The various Populist 
and progressive leaders made their choices, and rarely wholeheartedly — life is 
never that simple. Those who chose to reject the major items of the new orienta- 
tion provided the Populist elements in American fascism. 

In suggesting that isolationism became the preserve of the conservatives dur- 
ing the late New Deal, Professor Holbo is falling into the pit he earlier accuses 
the “new liberals” of being entrapped in — of judging the ideology of an earlier 
period by the standards of a later. Those Progressives who opposed American 
participation in World War II saw their economic radicalism and their isola- 
tionism as complementary parts of the same creed. They did not cease to believe 
in the need for radical economic reform. However, their isolationism became in- 
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creasingly central to their thinking and their economic theories became increas- 
ingly irrelevant to the realities of urban industrial life — they became reactionary 
in the precise sense. Their support of the small independent entrepreneur led 
them to champion reforms and particularly to use rhetoric not at all repugnant 
to some not-so-small capitalists (although having little interest for the manager of 
the bureaucratized giants already dominating the American economic scene). 
Thus, Professor Holbo to the contrary, it is not at all surprising to find Nonparti- 
an Leaguer McKaig allied with the “arch-conservatives” on America First’s na- 
tional committee. 

7. Depression-era fascism drew its adherents principally from among east- 
ern urban Catholics rather than from among the heirs of the Populist tradition. 
Such a statement would be difficult either to prove or to disprove except through 
analysis of circulation lists of fascist periodicals, mailing lists of fascist groups, etc. 
That such material is still available I seriously doubt. The impression one gets 
from letters to the editors of fascist publications, the location of radio stations 
carrying addresses of fascist leaders, and similar data is that the movement was 
by no means primarily eastern and urban. 

8. The foreign policy debate which preceded United States entry into 
World War II cut across ideological lines and people like Phil La Follette should 
not be classed as fascists simply because they were isolationists. One cannot le- 
gally establish guilt by association but one can tell a good deal about a man by the 
company he keeps. I did not call Phil La Follette a fascist; | did point out his 
continued enthusiasm for and participation in an organization which was increas- 
ingly fascist-oriented and dominated. That La Follette was not a fascist is of the 
same order of significance as the fact that Franz von Papen (a man of lower char- 
acter but an instructive parallel nonetheless) was not a Nazi. Had fascism 
triumphed in America, historians would have seen in La Follette’s role as much a 
touchstone of the Populist relationship to American fascism as they have in von 
Papen’s role when they seek the conservative roots of National Socialism. 

In addition to these specific criticisms, Professor Holbo in his article raises 
two more basic issues. 

l. Is it justifiable to define a movement in terms of its ideology and to seek 
its ideological ancestors (i.e., roots) and progeny? Every social movement shares 
many if not most of its aims with others. It'is by no means easy to disentangle 
significant combinations of ideas from the general flow of discourse in society — to 
say this man is a liberal or this movement is reactionary. Nor is it easy to dis- 
tinguish those beliefs which affect or are intended to affect men’s actions from 
those which are merely symbolic behavior. But unless we are willing to atomize 
intellectual life completely and to give up any hope of making sense out of in- 
tellectual history we must continue to make generalizations about such hard to 
define and isolate entities as liberalism, conservatism, and, indeed, populism 
and fascism. And unless we are anti-intellectual enough to look to quantification 
based on content analysis, psychoanalysis, and other such techniques (useful as 
they may sometimes be) to define for us the nature and significance of these so- 
cial movements, we must continue to relate the ideas found in such movements 
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to one another and to their origins and echoes in other bodies of thought, in an 
attempt to identify what may perhaps best be termed “ideological syndromes.” 
In my article it was my contention that a unique combination of economic and 
political ideas formed a common bond between populism and fascism and that it 
was possible to trace the historical process by which these ideas were transmitted 
from one movement to the other. 


2. The present critical evaluation of populism by certain political scientists 


and historians is, I would suggest, due not so much to lack of enthusiasm for re- 
form, as Professor Holbo implies, but to a lack of enthusiasm for the kind of direct 
majoritarian democracy advocated by the Populists, and a renewed appreciation 
of the importance of such liberal checks on majority rule as constitutionally 
guaranteed minority rights and an independent judiciary. The Populists sought 
to circumvent these obstacles to the implementation of the popular will by in- 
troduction of such devices as the initiative and the recall. That the Populists were 
hostile to free speech for their opponents is not merely a deduction from their 
seeming inability to conceive of an honorably motivated opposition. The attempts 
by Populist legislatures to control the teaching of economics in the state univer- 
sities were the occasion of some of the earliest struggles for academic freedom in 
America. 

Plebiscitary democracy may on occasion be a good thing — so also may re- 
volution. That either can be a normal way of conducting day-to-day political 
life or that the will of the majority of the moment ought to be the ultimate nuvm 
of political values is another matter entirely. 

The Populist tradition in economics is apparently dead, and with it what I 
would call American fascism. But the tradition of anti-liberal mass democracy 
is not dead, as the recent vogue of Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin, heir to many 
of the followers of American fascism, proved. Whether as historians or political 
scientists, we idealize the tradition of plebiscitary democracy at our peril. 
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THE ROLE OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONALIZED INDUSTRY IN PARLIAMENT 


Rosert H. Simmons 
New Mexico Highlands University 


HERE HAS BEEN no more perplexing a problem in recent British con- 
stitutional experience than the nagging question of parliamentary control 
of nationalized industry. 

The chief instruments of accountability and control historically have been 
the Question Period, the Debates, and the use of select committees. Parliament, 
however, has not yet felt that it is adequately informed to draw relevant conclu- 
sions about the nationalized industries. The roles of Debate and the Question 
Period have already been investigated thoroughly.? This study is concerned pri- 
marily with the Select Committee on Nationalized Industry and its development 
as an instrument of parliamentary control in the last decade. 

The primary reason for the present experimentation by the House of Com- 
mons with the Select Committee is because of the unique position which the 
public corporation occupies. This was the chosen vehicle for nationalization. 
The nationalization statutes were designed to separate questions of policy from 
administration by giving to the boards a certain amount of autonomy in day-to- 
lay affairs and leaving questions of policy to the minister. This was done on the 
rather tenuous premise that it would preserve a maximum amount of commercial 
independence and still maintain proper protection of the public interest. This 
attempt to make the minister answerable for the success or failure of the enter- 
prise but not for the day-to-day management and administration of the industry 
violated the concept of ministerial responsibility, and seriously weakened ac- 
countability thereby. It is interesting to note that at the time the British were 

tempting to forge a workable tool out of the theoretical distinction between 
policy and administration, American political scientists were beginning to question 
eriously the validity of the distinction.* 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 


The first attempt to improve accountability procedure was late in 1951. A 
Select Committee was appointed “to consider the present methods by which the 


Acton Society Trust, “Accountability to Parliament,” Nationalized Industry, No. 1, 1950. Acton 
Society Trust, “The Powers of the Minister,” ibid., No. 2, 1952. This is usually demonstrated 
in a vigorous way during the question periods. See 566 H.C. Deb., 5th Series, c. 193; no 
questions allowed arising out of the annual reports. 551 H.C. Deb., 5th Series, c. 1611; the 
P.M. does not think that the increase in the number of days of debate on the Annual 
Reports is the answer to the problem. See also 557 H.C. Deb., 5th Series, c. 172. See gen- 
erally: E. L. Johnson, “Accountability of British Nationalized Industries,” APSR, XLV 
(june 1954), pp. 366-85; C. Winter, “Parliamentary, Ministerial, and Judicial Control of 
Nationalized Industries in Great Britain,” Law and Contemporary Problems, XVI, (Autumn 
1951), 670-701. A. H. Hanson, “Parliamentary Control of Nationalized Industries,” Parlia- 
mentary Affairs, XI (Summer 1958). 

n Society Trust, op. cit.; Winter, op. cit., pp. 670-87; Johnson, op. cit., pp. 366-85; A. H. 
Hanson, “The Select Committee on Statuatory Instruments,” Public Administration, Spring 
1951. 


A. Simon, Administrative Behavior, A Study of Decision-Making Processes in Administrative 
Organization (New York: Macmillan, 1948), pp. 52-60. 
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House of Commons is informed of the Nationalised Industries and to report what 
changes, having regard to the provisions laid down by Parliament in relevant 
statutes, may be desirable in these methods.” * 

The second report of this committee examined the possibilities of setting up 
some kind of parliamentary committee as an additional means of informing 
Parliament. The members of the committee agreed that “a committee of investi- 
gation” was necessary, but they disagreed as to whether it ought to be a Royal 
Commission, an ad hoc committee, or a subject-matter committee. This com- 
mittee recommended the establishment of a standing committee which should 
direct its attention to the published Reports and Accounts. The object of the 
committee would be to inform the House about the “aims, activities, and prob- 
lems of the Corporations and not of controlling their work.” Its staff was to in- 
clude an officer of the status of the comptroller and auditor-General.® 

Opinion was seriously divided about the value of establishing such a com- 
mittee. A. H. Hanson has summarized the thinking preceding its establishment 
in the following way: “The main dangers in the proposal were that the members 
of the Boards would have the feeling that someone was continually ‘looking over 
their shoulders,’ and consequently develop a ‘cautious, civil service mentality,’ 
and that the principle of ministerial responsibility might be undermined.” ® 

On July 7, 1955, the Select Corhmittee was approved by the House with very 
narrow terms of reference:' 

Nationalized Industries Select Committee appointed to examine nationalized industries 
established by statute whose controlling Boards are wholly appointed by Ministers of the Crown 
and whose annual receipts are not wholly or mainly derived from monies provided by Parliament 


or advanced from the Exchequers, and to obtain further information as to so much of the 
current policy and practices of these industries as are not matters which: 

(a) Have been decided by or clearly engage the responsibility of any Ministers: 

(b) Concern wages and conditions of employment and other questions normally decided 
by collective bargaining arrangements: 

(c) Fail to be considered through formal machinery established by relevant Statutes: or 

(d) Are matters of day-to-day administration. . . .* 

No expert staff was provided. On the fourteenth of November, 1955, this 
committee issued a special report to the House. It failed to develop a basis for 
action and reported the following: “In the opinion of the Committee, therefore, 
the Order of Reference as at present drafted leaves insufficient scope to make 
enquiries or to obtain further information regarding Nationalised Industries which 
would be of any real use to the House. . . .” ® 

D. N. Chester in a most concise comment on this report gives this reaction: 


It is a pity in many ways that the committee allowed all this [technical considerations of 
the terms of reference] to overwhelm them, instead of experimenting for a year. ... Might not 


* 494 H.C. Deb., 5th Series, c. 2355-56. 

® “Select Committee on Nationalised Industries: Second Report,” Public Administration (Autumn 
1953), pp. 269-73; H.C. 235, 1952-53 (Reports; Committees, VI, 361). 

* Hanson, “Parliamentary Control of Nationalized Industry,” loc. cit., p. 332. 

™D. N. Chester, “The Select Committee on the Nationalized Industries,” Public Administration, 
XXXIV (Spring 1956), 93-95. 

* 543 H.C. Deb., 5th Series, c. 1470. 

* H.C. 120, 1955-56 (Reports: Committees, Vol. IX). 
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the members have done a useful but humbler job of presenting to the House a well organised 
body of information on different aspects of these industries in the manner of the Estimates Com- 
mittee... .” 

Thus far we have seen two distinct phases in the evolution of the Select 
Committee. First, the consideration of alternative possibilities and the determina- 
tion to experiment with the Select Committee as the vehicle to solve the di- 
lemma of accountability. Second, the drawing of the committee with very precise 
and narrow terms of reference. After the failure of this committee it became ap- 
parent that a third phase would be entered. Namely, to set up another Select 
Committee, this time with very wide terms of reference.‘ November 29, 1956, 
Mr. R. A. Butler moved: 

That a Select Committee be appointed to examine the Reports and Accounts of the Na- 
tionalised Industries established by Statute whose controlling Boards are appointed by Ministers 
of the Crown and whose annual receipts are not wholly or mainly derived from monies provided 
y Parliament or advanced from the Exchequer.” 

It is readily discernible that these are precisely the same terms of reference 
given the previous committee less the four limitations. In the ensuing debate it 
was made clear that this approach was still experimental. Mr. Butler suggested 
that the committee, to be effective, had to steer a course between two extremes; 
“namely, where the issues involved are purely matter of day-to-day administra- 
tion at the one extreme, and at the other where they are matters of major Gov- 
ernment as distinct from commercial policy. . . .” * 

The opposition took the position that the failure of the earlier Select Com- 
mittee demonstrated that this was not the “appropriate way of dealing with the 
problem.” ?# Mr. Ernest Davies pointed out the tremendous formal powers of the 
ministers which resulted in an equally great development of informal relation- 
ships with the boards about which the House had no way of being informed, and 
suggested such a committee could serve two purposes: 


First, it would have check upon the Minister. . .. No longer would he be able to act in 
ecret and keep from the House the knowledge of the influence that he may exercise over these 
boards. ... The second function ... [is] that the Boards can use the Committee as a channel 


» inform Parliament of their policies and plans and reasons for their actions.” 


The Select Committee’s first Report, issued October 29, 1957, dealt with 
two subjects: (1) ministerial control of Nationalized Industries and the role of 
the Treasury relative to this, and (2) the Reports and Accounts of the North of 
Scotland Hydro-Electric Board. With regard to the first subject they left the 
question open as to whether the policy of the Treasury has unduly hampered the 
initiative of the boards. 


” Chester, op. cit., p. 95. 

552 H.C. Deb., 5th Series, c. 1417. 
561 H.C. Deb., 5th Series, c. 590. 
id., c. 549. 

“ Tbid., c. 602. 
¥ Ibid 


13 Ib 


c. 639-40. It is interesting to note that Mr. Davies, a member of the earlier committtee, 
although favoring the committee, actually had to vote against his view in a division of the 
House on this issue. 
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It is useful to make some observations on the debate of the North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board. Mr. Thompson makes the interesting observation that dur- 
ing the debate on the Hydro-Electric Bill in the House in 1943 there were grave 
fears that the project “would be subject to too much Parliamentary discussion 
and interference.” He observes that since this is the first debate over the board in 
the fifteen years since its inception that this is hardly the case.*® 

In general, except for the policy of the board regarding the financing of 
rural electrification, there was general acceptance of the board’s Report and of 
the value of the Select Committee Report in enhancing the level of the debate 
by informing the House. Specifically the value of the committee in this instance 
was to cull the details and develop significant information and observations which 
guided the House to the important issues. In doing this the House was saved 
valuable time. 

In the first report the committee was experimenting with its approach. In 
the second report it was not dealing with a small and local public corporation 
but rather the National Coal Board. This board has had its past activities and 
policies subject to rigorous debate so the reception of the Committee Report on 
the National Coal Board was an important test of the value of this means of in- 
forming the House. 

The House debated both the Report of the Select Committee and the An- 
nual Report of the National Coal Board simultaneously. It was quite apparent 
from the beginning that the debate was to be of a high quality when contrasted 
to previous years, even though the coal industry faced a difficult situation in that 
for the first time it had large surpluses and a declining demand due to the loss 
of overseas markets and competition from the other fuel sources.?’ 

A suggestion that the Coal Board should lay its reply to the Select Commit- 
tee Report before the House was rejected by the government on the grounds 
that the “Minister of Power is responsible to Parliament for the industry and it 
is felt that the proper thing to do is for the Government to inform the House of 
their views and of the views of the Board.” ** 

The Government accepted two of the committee’s recommendations, one of 
these hesitantly, and rejected one’® which was concerned with the informal 
powers which the minister used in his relations with the board. Mr. Davies sums 
up: 

The committee considered that the present position whereby prices are determined in con- 
sultation between the Board and the Minister of Power under a gentleman’s agreement which 
dates from the second world war, but has since been regularized by an exchange of letters, was 
no longer desirable. .. . It disapproved, however, of the informality of the system under which 
it [price fixing is actually determined by the Minister] is exercised and recommended that the 


gentleman’s agreement be terminated and that the responsibility for coal prices be clearly defined 
by statute.” 


* 581 H.C. Deb., 5th Series, c. 111. 
7591 H.C. Deb., 5th Series, c. 825-830. 
* Ibid., c. 842-43. 

* Ibid., c. 843-45. 


* Ernest Davies, “The Select Committee on the Nationalized Industries,” Political Quarterly 
XXIX (October-December 1958), 386. 
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The board accepted the committee view on this matter, explaining that it 
wished to be free of ministerial control. Sir I. Horobin stated that the view of 
the committee and board was not shared: “The Government do not believe 
that it is possible to conduct great industries like the coal industry except on a 
basis of constant and confidential consultation between the Board and the 
Minister.” 

It is apparent that this reserve power to give a direction may operate rigor- 
ously to intimidate a board, and the Government is desirous of maintaining 
harmonious relations and wants to refrain from using it at all costs for its use 
against the consensus of the board would have serious repercussions involving the 
board’s confidence to run the industry. The opposition supported the acceptance 
of the committee recommendation regarding price determination maintaining 
that the device suggested by the committee “would give the House the opportu- 
nity then and there to discuss the price of coal in relation to the national econ- 
omy, and indeed, to see whether the public interest was being served.” ** Sir T. 
Low, chairman of the Select Committee observed: 


We then suggested that it should be for the Board after its consultation with the Minister 
n the light of its knowledge of where he thought the public interest lay, to make up its own 
mind, because it is responsible for . . . ensuring that its accounts keep in the black. ... If there 


were paramount national interests which, in the Minister’s view, demanded that the Board's deci- 
sion on prices should not be allowed to go through, the Minister should give a clear statutory 
directive and put it in front of the House.™ 
Sir T. Low indicated that this would be a reserve power, and that during the 
informal discussions, when agreement as to price is reached, no direction would 
be issued. It is only “where the Minister has differed from the Board that the 
House becomes directly concerned.” *4 

Without further discussion it is readily apparent that the whole debate on 
the committee’s recommendation regarding the determination of the price of coal 
demonstrated the theoretical and practical inadequacy of the attempt to formally 
separate day-to-day functions of the board from the public interest or policy func- 
tions of the minister. 

In the summation speeches both the Government and the Opposition paid 
tribute to the Select Committee.*® 


CONCLUSION 
Mr. Ernest Davies in commenting on the results so far achieved has stated: 


Regarding the first, [whether the Committee succeeded in better informing the House] debates 
have taken place in the House of Commons on both reports together with the annual reports 
f the boards concerned. Because of the Committee’s reports these debates have unquestionably 
been better informed. . . .* 





* 591 H.C. Deb., 5th Series, c. 843. 


* Ibid., c. 852. 

” Ibid., c. 887. 

* Ibid., c. 887-88. 

* Ibid., c. 935; see also cols. 842, 850, 859, 882-91, 927. Mr. Shinwell still has some reservations; 


see c, 891-893. Mr. Robens previously opposed the use of the Select Committee device on 
the grounds it would be “used as a brake upon initiative.” Now he favors it. See c. 850. 
P) 
Davies, op. cit., p. 385. 
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Mr. Davies observes that the direct effect of the committee’s recommendations 
has been inconsiderable, mainly because the most far-reaching one, on prices, was 
rejected by the Government.”’ He further suggests that the committee may have 
caused government departments to realize that the relationship between ministers 
and boards may be subject to more careful scrutiny. Mr. Davies indicates that 
a greater degree of public accountability emerges from the indirect effect which 
the committee has had on all three parties concerned, Parliament, boards, and 
Ministries.** He proposes that the committee be enlarged to provide two or more 
subcommittees to effect a shorter review period.*® 

Prior to the second report a more conservative view was expressed by Kelf- 


Cohen: 


If, as seems likely, from the first Report, the members of the Committee do not go further than 
cross-examine the Board members on such aspects of the industries as are of interest to them 
personally, the results of their work will be a varied collection, with little coherence. And then 
the Parliament will not be receiving the informed guidance, which is the only justification of the 
Select Committee’s appointment.” 


A. H. Hanson expressed a more moderate view. Prior to the debate on the 
National Coal Board and the Second Report of the Select Committee he wrote: 
Perhaps the next step is to map out, by trial and error, the field which the Select Committee can 
most usefully occupy, and to convince both parliamentarians and Board members that it has a 


constructively critical role to play. ... The present Committee . . . has made a beginning which 
is good because it is modest and tentative.” 


The Select Committee in its first real test achieved some moderate success 
as an aid to accountability. In typical British fashion it is evolving slowly into a 
device of some utility. The committee did make a moderate contribution to the 
knowledge of the House, although as has been seen the Government will zeal- 
ously guard any movement in the locus of power from the Government to a 
subject-matter committee. It appears also that the fear connected with close 
supervision as a device for retarding initiative and interfering with ministerial 
responsibility is receding as a serious concern for it could hardly be maintained 
that this committee brought the results feared by those concerned about the 
“over the shoulder” attitude. Indeed the two boards have been usefully served 
by the committee. 

The boards benefited from the committee because they were able to obtain 
a fair and objective hearing concerning the policies and activities of each. By this 
means the boards were able to answer criticism effectively. 

The Select Committee was able to glean important information concern- 
ing the relations between the minister and the board. It found and identified sig- 
nificant informal usages or practices developing between minister and board. By 
identifying these practices it made a useful contribution to the knowledge of the 
House. 


* Ibid., p. 386. 

* Ibid., p. 387. 

* Ibid., p. 388. 

* R. Kelf-Cohen, Nationalization in Britain (London: Macmillan, 1958), p. 157. 
*™ Hanson, “Parliamentary Control of Nationalized Industries,” loc. cit., p. 337. 
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It was the general consensus of the members of the House that the findings 
of the committee provided useful information which contributed significantly to 
the level, quality, and usefulness of the debates and by doing this it made an 
important advance toward solving the riddle of accountability of Nationalized 
Industry. However, it must be observed that the direct effect of the committee 
on the accountability problem is not yet very extensive, because the House re- 
jected the most important recommendation of the committee which attempted 
to bring some order into the vague yet vital relations between board and minister 
and this, after all, is the crux of the accountability problem. 





SYSTEM AND PROCESS: POLAR CONCEPTS FOR 
POLITICAL RESEARCH 


RicHarp B. WiLson 


University of Colorado 


F THERE IS A CORE to the intellectual process perhaps it may best be 

characterized as a search for order amidst diversity and chaos. The human 

mind appears to demand some systematic ordering of the bewildering array 
of objects and events which it confronts, to the end that reality may be compre- 
hended in its essential aspects and that knowledge may effectively be utilized 
in pursuance of social ends. 

That sub-area of knowledge which we presently call political science has 
clearly not been exempted from this demand. Plato’s search for the “good state,” 
Aristotle’s classification of constitutional practices, Machiavelli’s recipe for power, 
the Hobbsian Leviathan, the Utilitarian Calculus, even the Marxian dialectic — 
differentiated though they may be in doctrinal and substantive content — all rep- 
resent efforts to organize political data within a unified and integrated system of 
interpretive concepts. 

There seems to be a general belief, however, that until recent years Amer- 
ican political analysis has been singularly unconcerned with comprehensive 
systematization.! Work in political theory is excoriated either for its excessive 
“historicism” or for over-preoccupation with values; empirically oriented research 
is criticized as disconnected, “hyper-factual,” pragmatic, and problem-oriented: in 
neither area, runs the complaint, has there been sufficient attention to the de- 
velopment of a unifying, descriptive theory.? 

Response to these criticisms has produced in the past decade several tenta- 
tive suggestions and a few positive efforts to construct such a theory. It will be 
the purpose of this paper to explore in an admittedly incomplete manner some 
elements common to these efforts, to assess certain of their consequences and im- 
plications, and to attempt an evaluation of the results as they have emerged thus 
far. It may prove helpful at the outset to summarize the central thesis which 
will be developed and defended, and to indicate certain areas of orthodox con- 
troversy which will be avoided. 

Current conceptualizations of a unified, theoretical “system” of political 
knowledge are mainly an outgrowth of our present focus on individual and social 
behavior as the primary data of political analysis; thus, the dominant motif of 
these systems is a logically integrated structure of empirically verifiable generali- 
zations purporting to describe uniformities or patterns of political behavior and 
to facilitate prediction of future behavior.* From this structure further verifiable 


*See David Easton, The Political System (New York: Knopf, 1953), p. 4; Avery Leiserson, 
“Problems of Methodology in Political Research,” Political Science Quarterly, LXVII (Decem- 
ber 1953), 558-84. 


*G. E. G. Catlin, A Study of the Principles of Politics (New York: Macmillan, 1930). 


* Heinz Eulau, Samuel Eldersveld, and Morris Janowitz (eds.), Political Behavior (Glencoe: Free 
Press, 1956), p. 4. 


* Leiserson, op. cit., p. 583. 
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hypotheses may be deductively derived. The resulting conceptual model is 
represented as a sufficient and exclusive framework for the guidance of research. 
It will be argued that when regarded as the paramount orientation for political 
analysis these systems are untenable and largely sterile; that the basic concepts 
which compose them often lack meaning, significance, and theoretical justifica- 
tion; that fruitful generalizations in our field accrue from experience with unique 
ideas, institutions, and situations rather than from correlations of those few as- 
pects of behavior which are reducible to quantifiable units or to other easy meas- 
ures of uniformity; and, finally, that political scientists can best serve the practical 
requirements of society as well as the intellectual and theoretical demands of the 
discipline by utilizing the concepts, values, and descriptive theory which are im- 
plicit in an already existing “system” of political knowledge—the “constitu- 
tional” system in its broadest sense. 

Development of this thesis would not seem to require excursions along cer- 
tain well-traveled paths of dispute. First, there is neither need nor intention to 
question here the foundations of the behavioral movement in American political 
thought. While emerging from and intimately linked with that movement, “sys- 
tem-building” is not a logically necessary correlate of it; nor do the majority of 
behaviorally oriented researchers accept the feasibility or possibility of a compre- 
hensive theoretical system in the near future.® Second, there is neither need nor 
intention to challenge unified descriptive theory on grounds that it is not value 
theory. The vast majority of American political scientists, regardless of analytical 
rientation, admit the vital and legitimate role of values in political thought; such 
ystematically inclined theorists as Easton, Snyder, and Lasswell* most certainly 
do. The real dispute centers on a proper relationship between fact and value, 
rather than on claims that either should be ignored. Finally, there would seem 
to be no need to re-examine the claim that political analysis cannot be “scientific” 
because the relevant variables are almost infinite in number, the observer is 
“biased” by involvement with the data, and all conceptual frameworks are by 
definition “culture-bound.” The term “science” is a sufficiently ambiguous rubric 
to allow each of us, regardless of method, to claim its honorific protection. More- 
over, and again regardless of method, we are all data-involved and culture- 
bound; only the test of history is likely to determine which of the various analyti- 
cal orientations are most adversely affected by these strictures. 

If the initial task of critical analysis is definitional clarity, then we must begin 
by asking what is meant by a comprehensive systematization of political data? 
What common concepts and notions are to be found in the thinking of such 
theorists as David Easton, Richard Snyder, David Truman, G. E. G. Catlin, Har- 
old Lasswell, Earl Latham, Morton Kaplan, etc.? 

As we have indicated, the behavioral movement as a whole might be viewed 
san initial step toward a more systematic ordering of political data. But, against 


* Oliver Garceau, “Research in the Political Process,” American Political Science Review, XLV 
(March 1951), p. 85. 

*Easton, op. cit., chap. ix; Richard Snyder, “A Decision-Making Approach to the Study of Politi- 

cal Phenomena” in R. Young (ed.), Approaches to the Study of Politics (Evanston: North- 

western University Press, 1958), pp. 3-38; Harold Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power 

and Society (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950), pp. xi-xiv. 
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the many characteristics which are admittedly common to the work of most be- 
haviorists must be balanced the incommensurate concepts and categories and the 
varied emphases implicit in such approaches as decision-making, small and large 
group analysis, communications theory, voting behavior theory, and leadership 
and personality studies — to name but a few. Concepts which are crucial for the 
development of one approach do not fit easily into the framework of the others. 
Indeed, some behaviorists view this lack of conceptual unity as inevitable. As 
Oliver Garceau puts the matter: “A program of research in the political process 
must remain eclectic. No single strategy or model recommends itself from a sur- 
vey of the tools available or the hypotheses adumbrated.”* Of course, to the 
extent that any one of these models is represented as a comprehensive guide for 
political analysis (as appears to be the case with Truman’s or Homan’s group 
theory or Snyder’s decision-making analysis) we may legitimately designate it as 
an attempt at system-building. 

What characteristics, then, are common to the work of those thinkers who 
stress unity rather than diversity? First, and perhaps of transcendant importance, 
is a rejection of the traditional ordering concepts of political science — sover- 
eignty, equality, liberty, separation of powers, rights, duties, obligations, etc. 
Such notions are alleged to be ambiguous and value-laden. “If, for empirical 
research,” remarks Easton, “we define a good concept as one that refers to an 
identifiable set of facts and that can be explained in terms of the operations 
needed to discover these facts, then a good part of the terminology used in 
political science falls far short of this standard.” * Second, dissatisfaction with 
old ordering concepts prompts the search for new ones which are free of these 
alleged defects and which, above all, are universally relevant to any area and type 
of political behavior. Such concepts may be more accurately characterized as 
“significant variables,” cast in the form of empirical generalizations and logically 
related to yet higher order concepts which summarize or synthesize the patterns 
of relationship discovered to exist among those variables. Thus, such notions as 
power, class, status, role, group, role-oriented behavior, structured and unstruc- 
tured situations, interaction pattern, feedback, etc., become, with “precise” de- 
finition, the basic building blocks of a system. Third, the system-building enter- 
prise culminates in the postulation of highest order concepts such as “equili- 
brium,” the “authoritative allocation of values,” the “politicizing” of human rela- 
tions, which are said in some comprehensive sense to “account for” or “explain” 
the totality of political knowledge. Finally, all of the various attempts to con- 
struct a comprehensive descriptive theory emphasize the need for interdisciplinary 
cooperation,® the importance of rigor and precision in political research, and the 


significance of process rather than structure’ as the “essence” of political science. 


* Garceau, op. cit., p. 85. 
* Easton, op. cit., p. 45. 


*“One of the nice tasks of modern political science is how to avoid the effects of descriptive 
detail as a substitute for theory, and once again relate political phenomena to the broader 
patterns of human activity... .” David E. Apter, “Theory and the Study of Politics,” 
American Political Science Review, LI (September 1957), p. 747. 

* “Tt is also essential to cultivate the practice of thinking of the past and the future as parts of 
one context, and to make use of ‘developmental constructs’ as tools for exploring the flow 
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These, then, are the components of the “Political System”: the replacement of 
traditional ordering concepts with newly discovered ones; the integration of such 
concepts into a monolithic structure of explanatory “laws”; the whole to be 
created by means of a cooperative, “scientific,” and dynamic methodology. How 
well does each of these elements stand the test of critical evaluation? 
Contemporary interest in descriptive theory arises in large part from dissatis- 
faction with the hyper-factualism and undirected empiricism of much political 
research. Facts, it is said, get meaning only from the ordering concepts in terms 
of which they are selected and interpreted. If the traditional concepts of political 
science are, as alleged, outmoded, ambiguous, and reflect the dominant values 
of another age and context, then the search for and inspection of facts will be 
misdirected and profitless. But, if concepts give meaning to facts, if concepts are 
central to the research enterprise, then it is equally pertinent to ask, what gives 
meaning to the concepts? From what are the “new” concepts of the system-build- 
ers derived? Are they, perhaps, suggested by some superior set of metaphysical as- 
sumptions which are not themselves susceptible of empirical validation? Clearly 
not, for it is fashionable today to direct our harshest criticism at the abstract and 
largely sterile speculation of the nineteenth-century idealist thinkers. Reinhard 
Bendix has summarized the current view as follows: 
Modern social scientists . . . do not believe in a Divine order of either nature or society. Nor 
do they share the view of the Enlightenment that a rational and moral social order will emerge 


in the course of a progressive historical development. Nor do they believe, as Marx did, that 
a rational organization of society will become possible as a result of a future revolution.” 


Are the “new” concepts to be derived, then, from historical analysis of political 
theory and behavior? Again, no, on the grounds that such inquiry has usually led 
to the hypothesis “that all ideas are historically conditioned and, therefore, that 
all ideas, both moral and causal, are purely relative.” According to this view, 
proclaims Easton, “there can be no universal truths except, perhaps, the one 
truth that all ideas are a product of a historical period and cannot transcend it.” *” 
It is equally apparent that the “new” concepts are not to be deduced from the 
existing structure and organization of political life. Indeed, it is disenchantment 
with such traditional concepts and categories which has led to a search for new 
ones. 

What remains as a source and standard of concept formation? What are the 
assumptions upon which certain limited aspects of reality are selected for in- 
vestigation and hence for membership in the pantheon of vital or indispensable 
concepts? I suggest that the roots which nurture the “new” concepts are epis- 
temologically questionable, methodologically circular, and empirically unverified. 

It is indeed curious that dissatisfaction with traditional political concepts has 
not produced, as a necessary prelude to their replacement, more frequent and 


of events in time.” Harold Lasswell, “The Policy Orientation,” in Daniel Lerner and 
Harold Lasswell (eds.), The Policy Sciences (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1951), 
p. 4. 

"Social Science and the Distrust of Reason (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1951), 
p. 29. 

“Easton, op. cit., p. 235. 
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searching inquiry into the nature and function of concept formation. There has, 
of course, been no dearth of comment on the necessary characteristics of the 
ideal concept. Useful concepts must be stated in terms that are sufficiently pre- 
cise to permit empirical validation, to meet the test of intersubjective confirma- 
tion, and to facilitate conceptual integration into a comprehensive body of prop- 
ositions having theoretical significance. Thus, “parsimony and clarity at the 
basic conceptual level,” asserts Apter, guarantees “that succeeding efforts to find 
out facts do not result in a bewildering array of miscellaneous information which 
is sorted out in an intuitive fashion, now wide of the mark, and now close to the 
mark.”?* Moreover, exact characterization of ideal concepts has been accompanied 
by a general awareness that concept formation is in some sense dependent upon 
and guided by a set of a priori notions which might be referred to as a social 
cosmology. In Snyder’s view, “there are two portraits of the social world: one 
given by intuitiors and description, the other by systematic and experimental 
analysis of the conditions correlated with the events initially described. The first 
is very close to the common-sense world, the second results from an entirely dif- 
ferent order — the rules under which the common-sense world is to be recon- 
stituted. These are clearly not the same. Conceptualization is, I take it, con- 
cerned with the second portrait.” ™ 

A survey of the literature of system-building suggests that the common root 
of these logically necessary characteristics and of the a priori assumptions from 
which they are derived is science; not science as a collection of experimental and 
observational methods, but rather science in its cosmological and epistemological 
dimensions. Thus it is evident that belief in the existence of patterns of social 
uniformity, causal and statistical correlations, “laws” of behavioral regularity — 
in a word, the scientific assumption of an orderly universe — will predominantly 
influence the selection and structuring of our basic working tools, our concepts. 
What, then, is offered as a justification for this pervasive and critical assumption? 

There have been, historically, two grounds upon which the assumption of a 
discoverable order in the social universe may be established: one is intellectual, 
the other functional. Intellectually, it may be argued that the identification of 
uniformities and regularities will aid us immeasurably in comprehending a total 
situation, a complete configuration of events, institutions, and behaviors. If the 
“understanding” which allegedly results from postulation and verification of 
these laws is defined as truth, or a portion thereof — i.e., as a set of cosmological 
principles — then this view suggests the ontological proposition that the essence 
of reality is regularity. Functionally, the assumption of an orderly social universe 
may be defended on grounds that it facilitates prediction of future behavior and 
thus enhances control over and direction of social action. According to this view, 
concepts derived from the assumption of regularity may be retained or rejected 
exclusively in terms of their instrumental value. The former justification (the 
intellectual) must be validated epistemologically; the latter (the functional), 
pragmatically. 


* Apter, op. cit., p. 748. 
™ Snyder, op. cit., p. 8. 
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The epistemological basis for scientific assumptions of universality is a well- 
explored one which hardly requires elaborate restatement here. It rests ulti- 
mately on a postulated duality of public and private worlds, and it assumes that 
subjective sensations are diversified, unique, and incommensurate, and hence less 
reliable and less meaningful than the impersonal results of quantitative correla- 
tions. This view implies that “mathematically defined space and time with their 
postulated, unobservable atomic physical objects are independent of their relation 
to the observer (and) that there is a public world, the same for everybody, re- 
gardless of the differences in what different people immediately apprehend.” ** 

Generations of philosophers from Berkeley to Northrop have, of course, 
challenged on epistemological grounds the soundness of this posited dualism. If 
individual sensations are unique and differentiated, yet if man receives messages 
about the external world only through these same unreliable senses, then how to 
account for knowledge about the colorless, odorless, unchanging world of science; 
how to account for the human capacity to conceptualize such abstractions as the 
law of gravity or the laws of thermodynamics? 

The duality between public and private worlds suggests a further difficulty. 
If the individual must rely on his sense receptors for information, and if these 
receptors produce qualitatively differentiated results for each person, then how 
can the process of human communication be explained? Insofar as successful 
communication depends upon an intersubjective identification of common char- 
acteristics and properties in the concept under discussion, the communicative 
process must assume perception of identical characteristics and properties by the 
parties involved. Yet, the core of the dualistic position is a denial of perceptual 
uniformity and an affirmation of the alleged regularity of the external, objec- 
tive world. 

Both of these difficulties are well summarized by A. E. Burtt: 


English idealists and realists from Berkeley down have been largely occupied in pointing out that 
the popular form of Cartesian dualism, with its conception of mind as substantially different 
from physical matter . . . is suicidal to science herself — it makes all knowledge of the world 
of science impossible and inconsistent — while the German idealists . . . have largely attempted 
to show that the very existence of science, as well as of art, philosophy, and human civilization 


generally, imply the ascription of a reality and nature to mind widely different from that ad- 
mitted in the traditional dualism.” 


If the scientific tradition itself is fraught with largely unresolved conceptual 
difficulties, if the intellectual, as contrasted with the functional, basis of an as- 
sumed order in the social universe is open to serious question, then may we 
reasonably expect to derive novel, useful, and in some sense “better” concepts 
from such a suspect source? Answers to this query become particularly critical 
in light of the insistence by some, but by no means all, of those who would 
engage in system-building enterprises that the initial step in such an undertaking 
is theoretical rather than empirical; that creation of a logically consistent and 
unified body of axioms and postulates necessarily precedes extensive factual re- 
search. If our immediate task is the formulation of theoretical concepts, then a 


*F.S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West (New York: Macmillan, 1946), p. 78. 
“The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science (New York: Doubleday, 1955), p. 310 
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careful exploration of the assumptions which justify those concepts would appear 
to be a necessary intellectual prerequisite. 

It has been suggested, then, that failure to explicate and inspect the basic 
assumptions from which most contemporary theorists who aim at a comprehen- 
sive descriptive theory infer their ordering concepts results in a methodology the 
justification for which is a circular argument. Initially, the existence of a dis- 
coverable order in society is assumed. The assumed order, in turn, is defined 
by the methods used to describe it: that is, by correlations between such “varia- 
bles” as status and power, voting behavior and class position, or group conflict 
and the “circulation” of group members. Thus, political behavior is viewed as 
the resultant of forces and units; ultimate reality is said to be expressed by a set 
of causal relationships. Finally, the basic concepts on which this whole view rests 
are merely those aspects of behavior which are sufficiently constant in time and 
space to permit the adduction of mathematical correlations. Thus, the concepts 
are significant because they can be quantitatively manipulated to reveal order in 
society; order in society is, in turn, defined as an integrated set of correlations 
between the concepts. What cannot be ordered according to the accepted 
method and concepts may conveniently be ignored on the definitional grounds 
that it lacks significance anyway. 

It may be argued, however, that the justification for systematic descriptive 
theory is not to be found in intellectual speculation alone, that many system- 
builders are more concerned with results than with theoretical consistency, and 
that there exist less perplexing grounds for the assumption of measurable regular- 
ity in the social universe. As indicated above, if the assumption leads to im- 
proved predictability and control over social behavior, then we may attribute a 
functional or instrumental value to the descriptive system from which such re- 
sults ensue. Unfortunately, judgments about the validity of this approach must 
be suspended until the various attempts to achieve a systematic descriptive 
theory have matured sufficiently to allow empirical validation of deductively 
derived hypotheses. None of the current “systems” appears to have reached this 
advanced stage as, indeed, their creators are the first to admit.*” 

Nor will it do to assume as an act of faith that the desired results will 
emerge from the theoretical system, as, for example, is asserted to have been the 
case with physical mechanics. The ultimate reduction of physical data to the 
purely mathematical language of Newtonian mechanics was the result of three 
hundred years of elaboration, each step yielding greater predictability, and hence 
greater utility, than its predecessor. It does not appear likely that a parallel sys- 
tem of “social mechanics” yielding similarly certain results can be constructed 
by one or a few creative acts in a comparatively brief period of time. 

Thus, the concepts so warmly advanced by the modern system-builders may 
be viewed primarily as the definitional requisites of an assumed order in social 
life — an assumption which lacks the practical justification of its physical sci- 
* Anthony Downs, in An Economic Theory of Democracy (New York: Harper, 1957), for 


example, concludes his analysis by deducing several hypotheses which might be suitable for 
future empirical testing. Pp. 295-300. 
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ence counterpart, and which shares with that counterpart certain serious theoreti- 
cal inconsistencies. It is in this sense, as suggested above, that the “new” concepts 
may be viewed as epistemologically questionable, methodologically circular, and 
empirically unverified. 

It is one thing to subject methodological procedures to general or abstract 
analysis; it is quite another to apply the critical results of that analysis to work 
which has been done by means of those procedures. As an illustration of the 
difficulties encountered in the search for precise, universal, and verifiable con- 
cepts it might prove useful to inspect Richard Snyder’s recent attempt to erect a 
comprehensive descriptive system on the basis of decision-making analysis. 

Snyder proposes that any “system or unit — be it a Congressional committee, 
a school board, the National Security Council, the Republican National Com- 
mittee, a City Council, or the Supreme Court —can be analyzed fruitfully in 
terms of three significant variables: spheres of competence; communication and 
information; and motivation.” He asserts that these three concepts have a 
“logical capacity to account for all factors which influence decision-making.” ** 
However, Snyder then proceeds to define each variable so comprehensively — 
that is, on such a high level of generalization — that each designates the entire 
range of conditions which might conceivably affect any process of choice. Thus, 
the decision-maker’s “sphere of competence” is viewed as encompassing his 
qualifications to act, his authority to act, the expectation that he will act and that 
his action will be received in certain ways, plus his value-system, his prior ex- 
perience, and his learned behavior. Similarly exhaustive designations are devel- 
oped for the other two variables — communication and information, and motiva- 
tion.*” 

It would seem quite clear that these three factors do not “account for” any- 
thing, that their employment will not produce a “fruitful analysis” of any system 
yr unit, if the terms “account for” and “fruitful analysis” refer to a rational ex- 
planation of how and why X follows from A, B, and C. A summary of all causal 
factors which might potentially operate in a given system is not synonymous with 
a causal explanation of the results issuing from that system. But, it may be re- 
plied, Snyder did not intend to imply causality when using the term “account 
for.” He meant either that all factors which condition any unit or system can 
logically be accounted for by the three variables, or merely that the variables con- 
stitute a useful analytical framework. If the former meaning is intended, then 
we are confronted with a peculiar and questionable use of the term “logical.” 
As it functions in the sentence, the phrase “their (the variables’) logical capacity 
to account for all factors which influence decision-making” would appear to be 
equivalent to the proposition “these three variables are defined by all factors 
which influence decision-making.” That is, the relationship of the variables to 
the factors is one of necessary implication, and hence we have a formal proposi- 
tion, a tautology. The equivalence of subject and object terms is achieved not by 
logical analysis but by the decision to define the former in terms of the latter. 


‘Snyder, op. cit., pp. 24-25 (italics mine). 
*Ibid., pp. 25-36. 
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The relationship between the terms of a formal proposition is, of course, specified 
by a logical principle which asserts that the truth of such a proposition is estab- 
lished by its form alone. Truth does not depend upon a correlation between what 
the proposition asserts and external, empirical data. Thus, the variables specified 
by Snyder cannot function, as he obviously wishes them to, as hypotheses for the 
guidance of descriptive, empirical research. 

What of the second alternative — that these three variables are merely in- 
tended as a useful analytical framework? Any policy decision may be conditioned 
by an almost infinite number of possible factors. A conceptual framework is of 
little value unless it identifies those few factors which, on some grounds or other, 
we believe to be crucial or significant in explaining the phenomenon. In short, 
a conceptual framework is a selective standard for judging significance. A frame- 
work which is sufficiently broad to include everything says nothing. The obvious 
and the formal may be unexceptionable, but they are not very useful. 

One further comment. These factors are represented as “variables.” This 
presumably means that they vary in magnitude, but not in quality. If so, each 
may be correlated in its various degrees with something else; in Snyder’s case with 
types of decisions or policies. The resulting correlations supposedly represent 
empirically verifiable generalizations. Thus, for Snyder, personal value systems 
or learned behavior of magnitude X are correlated with decisions of type Y. But, 
what set of facts would verify the foregoing proposition if it were true? Manifestly, 
there can be no such facts unless “learned behavior” or “personal value systems” 
are elemental, constant forces which vary only in magnitude. The opposite, of 
course, would seem to be closer to the truth. Each personal value system, for 
example, is a unique constellation of a large number of personal preferences. 
Hence, it is open to serious doubt whether any of these concepts is, as so often 
claimed, either precise or verifiable. They are universal only because their seman- 
tic designations make them so. 

That the elementary propositions composing comprehensive descriptive sys- 
tems are often tautological hardly needs further elaboration here. Formal prop- 
ositions would seem to be an omnipresent possibility where the basic concepts 
composing the inquiry are not susceptible of precise refinement. Three illustra- 
tions may clarify the tendency. Lasswell and Kaplan in their Power and Society 
assert the following proposition: “the probability that an aggregate of persons 
will identify with one another varies with the number and intensity of shared 
demands.” *° This appears to mean that people who want the same things will 
identify with one another. They will do so because identification may be de- 
scribed as a process in which people come to understand that they want the 
same things. Hence, those who want the same things want the same things. Or, 
take this example from Talcott Parsons’ recent effort to point up the implications 
of his General Action Theory for the study of politics: “Equilibrium states of the 


behavioral relations of organisms, i.e., of actors to their situations, and the modifi- 


. ‘ “Tt. . ° . . ] 
cations of these states or disequilibrium, must be categorized in relational 


= Op. cit., p. 30. 
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Now, supposing equilibrium always to refer to some type of balance 
among forces acting on a body, then it would be quite impossible to describe an 
equilibrium situation in anything but “relational terms.” 
Finally, this illustration from Truman’s Governmental Process is pertinent: 
A group is defined as a set of interaction patterns among the members, rather 
than as a set of shared characteristics. “The groups, or patterns of interaction, 
vary through time in a given society, and they obviously differ sharply in dif- 
ferent societies.” 2 Why does this variation occur? “The most satisfactory hy- 
pothesis . . . indicates that the relative complexity of such interactions depends 
upon the degree of diversity in the ordinary business of living.” Diversity in the 
“ordinary business of living” “reflects . . . the degree of specialization and division 
of labor.” 2° Thus, a group is an interaction pattern; that pattern is simple if the 
interactions are few and simple, and complex if they are numerous and com- 
plicated. The latter situation will obviously prevail where labor is divided and 
pecialized since, definitionally, division and specialization of labor will create a 
“complex” interaction pattern among the laborers. The “hypothesis” thus ad- 
nced does not function as a hypothesis, but rather as a formal proposition; it 
clearly is not a hypothesis because its truth or falsity rests not on evidence exterior 
to it, but rather on its internal structure as a proposition. 
These few illustrations, of course, do not establish the existence of a pattern. 
Nor does it follow that the fundamental axioms in all comprehensive systems 
are formal propositions. We seek here only to point up a tendency implicit in 
the work of those writers who stress the need for formal consistency and logical 
lependability in their descriptive systems. If formal theory must precede and 
tuide empirical research, if theoretical constructs must remain, as it were, in 
mbo until they are either validated or rejected by empirical processes, then 
here appears to develop a strong tendency to so articulate basic axioms and 
stulates that they may better withstand the doubts and uncertainties which will 
inevitably arise during a long and painful period of experimental validation. 
As we have indicated, efforts to create a unified descriptive theory culminate 
1 the specification of “highest-order” concepts — equilibrium, the authoritative 
cation of values, etc. — within which the lower-level concepts may be logically 
ganized. We need not linger over this point; if the criticisms directed against 
he concepts and elementary propositions are valid, then they apply with equal 
t greater force to the pinnacle of the structure. To assert, for example, that the 
tudy of politics can be exclusively delineated by the specification of those con- 
litions which preserve or destroy “equilibrium” within and among groups is 
ther to assume the existence of a system of elementary and constant forces in 
the social universe, or it is to state the obvious; namely, that an interest group or 
a constitutional system must in some rough way preserve the present balance 
between contending forces within, if it is to retain its present character. If it does 
it will, by definition, either disappear or become something else.** Such 
tt Parsons, “Some Highlights of the General Theory of Action,” in Young, op. cit., p. 284. 
1 Truman, The Governmental Process (New York: Knopf, 1955), p. 24. 


j 76 


p. 25. 


Easton, op. cit., chap. xi, for further elaboration of this argument. 
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unifying concepts as Easton’s “authoritative allocation of values,” or Lasswell’s 
“politicising of human relations” may be viewed in a similar light. In the social 
sciences as in the physical, it would seem obvious that high-level unifying con- 
cepts of a descriptive nature can emerge only when lower-level concepts and 
relationships have been proved out by rigorous testing and critical examination: 
they cannot be imposed on the data by fiat, but must grow out of it by a process 
of accretion. 

Finally, comprehensive theorists emphasize the need for interdisciplinary 
cooperation, for rigor and precision in political research, and for a focus on proc- 
ess rather than structure as the “essence” of political reality.*° These method- 
ological demands, when stated in general terms, are neither exceptionable nor 
novel. Serious problems arise only when the specific nature and function of each 
of them is articulated within a framework of systematic descriptive theory. 

Political science was refined originally from philosophical speculation by 
means of historical analysis of the legal and constitutional structure of society. 
Our interdisciplinary involvement is both patent and necessary. Thus, the cur- 
rent plea for cross-fertilization appears to be an invitation to change partners 
rather than a request for innovation. We are urged to cohabit with sociologists, 
psychologists, anthropologists, and statisticians on the grounds that they share an 
allegedly “scientific orientation” and that they, too, are searching for universally 
applicable concepts and for a comprehensive, theoretical description of their 
respective portions of the social universe. The degree of intimacy which is to 
be established between political science and the above-mentioned specialties is 
perhaps best illuminated by Oliver Garceau’s remark that “incestuous insemina- 
tion of otherwise barren sister disciplines has already become a commonplace 
of political behavior research and need not be artificially contrived.” ** 

Once the basic purpose behind the interdisciplinary demand is precisely 
defined, the task of critical evaluation becomes relatively simple. If sociologists 
and psychologists are to be cultivated for their interest in unified descriptive 
theory, then it is legitimate to inquire whether these practitioners have sur- 
mounted the various methodological difficulties which have here been identified 
as plaguing their political science counterparts. While caution is always in order 
when reflecting upon the accomplishments of specialists in other fields, it can be 
observed with some justification that nothing approaching a comprehensive 
theory has emerged from these “sister” disciplines, that all of the behavioral 
sciences reflect a common core of methodological dispute, and that the work of 
political scientists who borrow widely from these areas does not reflect notable 
progress in surmounting the conceptual, epistemological, and analytical difficul- 
ties discussed in this paper. This is not to say that other behaviorists have nothing 
to contribute to political science; it is merely to question the utility of fraternizing 
exclusively with those who seek the same doubtful salvation. Thus, quite apart 


* Little more need be said here concerning the demand for greater rigor and precision in 
political research. Development of these two characteristics all too frequently has resulted in 
a kind of sterile formalism. 

* Garceau, loc. cit., p. 23. 
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from the moral problems raised by “incestuously inseminating one’s sister disci- 
plines,” we might suspect that the issue will more closely resemble an intellectual 
family of Kalikaks or Jukes than a modern tribe of Platos or Aristotles! 

Equally deceptive is the intriguing emphasis which is so frequently of late 
given to change and process, rather than form and structure, as the “essence” of 
social reality. Latham identifies the core of group-analysis as “‘a ceaseless struggle 
on the part of groups to dominate, neutralize, or conciliate that part of the en- 
vironment which presses in upon them most closely.” This struggle, in turn, 
develops “because the relations of people are myriad and shifting, subject to 
cycles of deterioration and decay, because the environment itself changes with 
each passing hour.” **7 Lasswell discovers the “heart” of political science in the 
process which relates Power and Personality.** A group of our most distinguished 
political behaviorists characterize their work as an “attempt to describe govern- 
ment as a process made up of the actions and interactions of men and groups 
of men.” They seek “a more complete description of governmental structure-in- 
action.” 79 

Process and change are, of course, ambiguous concepts. In their more prosaic 
and generally accepted sense they are commonly expressed in functional terms; 
that is, by measurement of the interrelationship of variables. The analyst is 
thereby enabled to contrast a total situation at time A with a modified state of 
that situation at time B, the modifications resulting from changes in one or more 
»f the variables common to the two states under investigation. Supposing it pos- 


1.1 
in} 


sible to identify the independent variables and to measure the magnitude of 
change in each, then a causal explanation for the later state of the system results. 
But causal analysis is not, in a strict sense, dynamic analysis. The essence of cau- 
sality is a contrast between two or more static situations — situations the com- 
ponents of which have been artificially arrested in time and space, thus facilitat- 
ng quantification of the relationships between them at that time and in that space. 
Quantification becomes possible only because the third dimension — change (and 
movement itself) — is ignored.* 

It is in this sense that modern descriptive theorists employ and emphasize 
the twin themes of process and change. But causal analysis, useful and necessary 
as it may be for political research, opens no new or unexplored methodological 
terrain. Indeed, it has been a tool of institutional and historical research from the 
beginnings of classical speculation. Whatever freshness the method has attained 
under conditions of current behavioral investigation stems primarily from the sub- 
ject matter to which it has been applied. Attention is now directed to the func- 
tional interrelationships among and between types of organizational structure, in- 

Earl Latham, “The Group Basis of Politics: Notes for a Theory,” American Political Scien 
Review, XLVI (June 1952), p. 387. 

* Harold D. Lasswell, Power and Personality (New York: Norton, 1948). 

Samuel J. Eldersveld, Alexander Heard, Samuel P. Huntington, Morris Janowitz, Avery Leiser- 
son, Dayton D. McKean, David B. Truman, “Research in Political Behavior” in Eulau, 
Eldersveld, and Janowitz, op. cit., pp. 64-65 

" The possibility of mathematical measurement of rates of change and of acceleration does not 
alter the argument. Such measurements must be made in terms of discrete time period 
they simply specify comparative magnitudes at different points in time 
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dividual and group attitudes and opinion, personality syndromes, types and } 
degrees of influence and power, etc. Successful causal correlation of concepts ( 
such as these will ultimately depend upon the soundness of the concepts them- I 
selves, an issue already explored at some length. 
There is, of course, another sense in which the methodological canons of , 
process and change may be interpreted. Instead of focusing attention on contrasts ' 
between two or more states of a system at two or more different and distinct 
points in time, it might be argued, with Bergson, that ultimate reality is to be 
found in change and movement themselves, that the analytical techniques of 
measurement, classification, resolution of wholes into their components, etc. ob- 
scure the reality that is to be found in the flow of events. This view of process | 
and change would require abandonment of most of the research tools employed 
by behaviorists and nonbehavorists alike. Moreover, in its very ambiguity it offers ' 
no substitutes other than insight and intuition. Finally, the implications of this 


view would be anathema to the descriptive theorist. First, nothing is quantifiable 
because nothing will hold still for measurement. Second, pattern, regularity, and , 
universality are chimerical characteristics; each passing instant of time produces 
the unique and the novel. “If change (is) real, novelty (is) real.” ** Third, if 
novelty is real, then the future is unpredictable and we shall search in vain for 
patterns of behavior that will enable us to deduce the future states and con- 
sequences of a system. Fourth, knowledge is not to be found in “spatial formulas, 
post-mortems of the living flux; knowledge reposes in intuition, in the self-im- 
molating and absorbed insights of the poet, the artist, the saint, of men at the 
acme of life, in the creative activity of genius, worship, and love.” 

It is clear, therefore, that not only do systematic theorists reject this stricter 
and more uncompromising conceptualization of a truly dynamic methodology, 





they would be decidedly uncomfortable in the company of its consequences and 
results. Although the dynamic idea as yet has produced no tools more specific 
than Bergson’s elan vital, it might be useful for those who are dissatisfied with 
traditional political research and who seek methodological innovation to explore 
further the possibilities implicit in the concepts of change, process, fluidity, and 
movement. Insofar as the essence of reality is to be found in the flow of social 
events, to that extent will we require sharper and more precise tools and concepts 
for the description, manipulation, and evaluation of such data. The probability 
of success for this enterprise is minimal, but it will become even smaller if we 
remain bound within the static methods of system-building. 

Thus far an attempt has been made to appraise critically the dominant de- 
mands of those theorists who assert or imply the feasibility of constructing a com- 
prehensive, descriptive system for the political universe. The objections raised 
have much in common with the criticisms which have recently been directed at 
behavioral research in general by scholars whose training and attitudes appear to 
“Irwin Edman, Foreword to Henri Bergson’s Creative Evolution (New York: Modern Library, 

1944), p. xii. 

* Ibid., p. xiii. 
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have been shaped mainly by the traditions of orthodox political theory.** No 
doubt unified descriptive theory and the broader behavioral framework which 
nurtures it diverge widely, both in terms of method and substance, from the 
traditions of political philosophy. No doubt, too, critics immersed in the latter 
tradition have asked penetrating and often embarrassing questions about the 
viability of current systems theory. Moreover, political philosophy offers a set of 
positive alternatives; it “commends models of political life” to our attention, 
provides a basis for “linguistic and logical analysis,” and facilitates critical judg- 
ment of political institutions and practices.** However, neither critical evaluation 
f systematic theory nor positive suggestions for a different focal orientation need 
be restricted to this tradition: to do so would create an artificially limited dicho- 
tomy. Among the various alternative conceptual schemes is one which has a rich 
tradition in American political scholarship, whose implications are largely in- 
compatible with the methods and objectives of comprehensive empirical theory, 
but which has been neglected in recent years both as a source of methodological 
criticism and as an architectonic pattern for political thought and research. Only 
the bare bones of this position will be suggested here, and considerable work 
would be needed to spell out its configurations in a meaningful way. 

The basis of a viable orientation for political research was articulated with 
his usual clarity by Michael Oakeshott in his inaugural lecture at the London 
School of Economics in 1951. “Political activity,” he asserted, “springs neither 
from instant desires nor from general principles, but from the existing tradition: 
f behavior. ... And the form it takes, because it can take no other, is the 
amendment of existing arrangements by exploring and pursuing what is intimated 

them.” ** In the American context, at least, the “existing traditions” of politi- 
cal behavior are expressed by the constitutional system viewed in its broadest 

nse: a system whose major features are spread widely through statutes, judicial 
decisions, administrative orders and customs and which in most cases have little 
relevance to the provisions of the original document. What is “intimated” in 
that system — to use Professor Oakeshott’s phrase — is a set of ever-changing con- 
cepts and principles which both describe the essential aspects of political behavior 
and provide guides for modification of that behavior in terms of each new con- 
tinuum of public issues. These dual-purpose concepts are neither hopelessly 
ambiguous nor exclusively value statements. They get their meaning from the 
slow accretion of historical experience and usage; “they compose a pattern and 
at the same time they intimate a sympathy for what does not fully appear.” ** 





aa 


ee particularly George Sabine, “The Pragmatic Approach to Politics’ American Political 
Science Review, XXIV (November 1930), 865; T. I. Cook, “Politics, Sociology and Values,” 
Journal of Social Philosophy, VI (October 1940), 35; J. Hollowell, “Politics and Ethics,” 
American Political Science Review, XXXVIII (August 1944), 639; H. Eckstein, “Political 
Theory and the Study of Politics,” American Political Science Review, L (June 1956), 475; 
D. Smith, “Political Science and Political Theory,” American Political Science Review, LI 
(September 1957), 734. 

Smith, op. cit., pp. 743-44. 

* Michael Oakeshott, “Political Education,” in Peter Lasslett (ed.), Philosophy, Politics and Society 

(Oxford: Blackwell, 1956), p. 12 


, pp. 12-13. 
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Constitutional concepts receiving the greatest attention, of course, are pre- 
cisely those which current descriptive theory finds most sterile and unrewarding; 
separation of powers, federalism, due process of law, judicial review, etc., are 
criticized as being sufficiently ambiguous to validate an infinite variety of actual 
behaviors, as “myths” so often bent to accommodate new situations that they 
lack an identifiable core, and as time-worn irrelevancies removed from the reali- 
ties of politics or administration, and hence incapable of either describing or 
guiding the essential processes of political life. To the extent that these objec- 
tions rest on the non-quantifiable character of constitutional data, they are cor- 
rect but futile: enough has been said above to indicate the difficulty, if not the 
undesirability, of applying quantitative methods to social data. Often, however, 
such criticisms arise more from a misconception of the nature of constitutional- 
ism than from methodological disagreement. The alleged ambiguity of a concept 
such as separation of powers stems from a seemingly persistent tendency to view 
it as an absolute and universal formulation, the components of which are defined 
in nature, or at least in the immutable traditions of Anglo-Saxon legal history. 
That this view soon compels disenchantment is patent: there are not and there 
cannot be rigid definitions of power classified according to function, nor inflexible 
patterns for the distribution of duties. It does not follow, however, that failure 
to meet an impossible ideal requires abandonment of the idea as useless or am- 
biguous. A careful inspection of legislative, executive, and judicial competencies 
at any given point in time reveals a complex yet rather exact configuration of 
power allocation; the pattern emerges from, it is not imposed upon the living stuff 
of governmental experience. Thus conceptualized inductively rather than deduc- 
tively, the dominant characteristic of constitutional ideas is revealed as plasticity 
and mutation rather than ambiguity and myth. 

Similarly, the contention that constitutional notions comprise a detached 
superstructure unrelated to the realities of politics and administration derives 
from a faulty notion of constitutional theory. The descriptive as distinguished 
from the normative function of constitutional principles is directive and hypo- 
thetical, rather than comprehensive and discrete. That is, they function as guides 
or standards of judgment concerning the relevance of empirical inquiry, delineat- 
ing the areas and issues concerning which we require further information if the 
constitutional system is to realize “a sympathy” for “what is intimated” in it. To 


be sure, constitutional notions are not convenient descriptive summaries of politi- 


cal behavior within each and every government agency, political interest group, 
or nation state; they do not purport to provide us with comprehensive designa- 
tions of the infinite variety of behaviors and arrangements which compose politi- 
cal life. Neither, however, does an assertion of their primacy deny the legitimacy 
of exhaustively inspecting the intricacies of behavior, function, and arrangement, 
wherever found. Rather, constitutional notions should serve as an orienting 
framework for such investigation and as a “system” — if the term must be used 
— of empirical research. 

A constitution, then, functions in two capacities: it describes those aspects 
of reality which are most intimately and significantly related to the basic ethical 
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and moral norms of the society, and it identifies those norms. It is to be analyzed 
exclusively in neither positivistic nor idealistic terms — a dichotomy which has 
contributed much confusion and little enlightenment to discussions about the 
nature of law and society. In twentieth century thought the idea of a constitu- 
tional system implies a rejection of both natural laws of human behavior, in- 
ductively derived, and natural laws of human destiny, deductively derived. 
Hence, it focuses on the unique and the novel, affirms the centrality of process 
and change, and, analytically, seeks only to retard rather than to freeze and iso- 
late in time and space the components of political life. Its ultimate methodological 
implications are abandonment of the quest for certainty in human knowledge 
and frank recognition that the great purposes of any political society — liberty, 
equality, rule of law, etc., in our own case — are necessarily ambiguous, represent- 
ing a distillation of the past but only a promise for the future. Nevertheless, the 
ambiguity and tentativeness of these principles should not be allowed to obscure 
the very real distinction to be drawn between jurisdictis and gubernaculum, to 
borrow a felicitous phrase from Mcllwain. However difficult it may be to define 
them adequately, “there is the problem of restriction and the problem of respon- 
sibility . . . the problem of law versus will. . : . The long and fascinating story of 
the balancing of jurisdictis and gubernaculum ... should be, if we study it with 
an open mind, of some help in adjusting and maintaining today the delicate 
balance of will and law, the central practical problem of politics now as it has 
been in all past ages.” 5” 

Certainly any uniformities of economic, social or even political behavior 
which can be discovered will be useful for the future shaping of constitutional 
concepts. But it is the elaboration and application of those concepts which must 
remain the focus of our attention as political scientists, rather than psychological 
and sociological data or “laws” which cannot encompass and, so far, have not 
comprehended the rich and varied texture of political experience. 

It might in one sense be fortunate if we could rely upon a simplistic yet 
complete systematization of data to guide us in our search for political wisdom. 
But then again, much that is truly creative and inventive would thereby be re- 
moved from the enterprise. Perhaps we should conclude with Lord Halifax’ re- 
mark that “the struggle for knowledge has a pleasure in it, like that of wrestling 
with a fine woman.” And, as Lindsay Rogers so thoughtfully asks in a recent 
essay, “who is rash enough to suggest a method for making that wrestling a 


, 
success?”’ #8 


* Charles H. MclIlwain, Constitutionalism: Ancient and Modern (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1958), pp. 145-46. 


* Lindsay Rogers, “Philosophy in the Twentieth Century,” in Young, op. cit., p. 210. 





METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT: RESIDENTS OUTSIDE 
THE CENTRAL URBAN AREAS 


CLARENCE J. HEIN 
United States Department of Agriculture 


ECENT STUDIES of metropolitan governmental problems in the United 
States have paid scant attention to the “rural” areas, despite the fact 
that in 1956 there were 17,057,000 “rural residents” in the 174 standard 

metropolitan areas.’ It is the thesis of this article that a number of potential 
future problems could be alleviated or prevented by giving somewhat more at- 
tention to the outlying, less densely populated parts of our metropolitan areas. 

These 17 million people comprise a little more than 20 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the standard metropolitan areas. Technically, they are rural residents, 
but it is clear that many of them differ very little from the suburban residents 
who are their neighbors in more densely settled or incorporated areas. Among 
the 17 million are such diverse groups as commercial farmers, residents of small 
isolated subdivisions, part-time farmers, residents of small villages, wealthy re- 
sidents of country estates, and residents of rural slums. All of these people have 
a stake in the solution of metropolitan area problems. However, further investiga- 
tion is needed to determine whether their interests have been adequately con- 
sidered in the governmental arrangements for dealing with these problems. 

Certain semantic difficulties complicate the task, because our activities and 
our institutions have again outrun our language. Governmental processes and 
problems in metropolitan areas, and the residents of these areas, cannot easily be 
fitted into the traditional categories of “urban” and “rural.” In defining and using 
these terms in metropolitan areas, the Bureau of the Census has imposed con- 
siderable order upon a confusing array of legal usage and governmental organiza- 
tion which varies markedly from state to state. In using these materials, students 
of metropolitan government need to keep in mind that the chief distinction 
between urban and rural residents is often a measurement of how close each 
resident is to his nearest neighbor. Even for this characteristic, there may be 
greater differences in concentration of people within the urban areas than occur 
between parts of the urban and parts of the rural area. 

When individuals are considered, it seems clear that the way of living of 
farmers and other rural residents has increasingly taken on the characteristics 
formerly associated with urban living. Rural homes have many of the urban 
amenities, such as telephones and electricity, and the wives of rural residents are 
quite likely to have more electrical appliances than have the wives of residents 
of the central city. 

The problem of defining metropolitan limits in terms of urban characteristics 
is illustrated by the effect of a slight modification of the definition used by the 
National Conference on Metropolitan Problems held at Michigan State Univer- 
sity in 1956. The definition that metropolitan problems arise “from a large con- 


*United States Bureau of the Census, Civilian Population in the United States by Type of Re- 
sidence, March 1956, and April 1950, Series P-20, Number 71, December 7, 1956. 
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gested population, living and working interdependently in a considerable ter- 
ritory, rushing to and fro, with governments which do not coincide with the pat- 
terns of life,” * can, with one change, be applied to the sparsely settled areas of 
the Great Plains. There, governmental problems arise from ‘a small, sparsely- 
settled population, living and working interdependently in a considerable terri- 
tory, rushing to and fro, with governments which do not coincide with the pat- 
terns of life.” In some areas of western Kansas, between 30 and 40 per cent of the 
farmers live in town and commute to their farms,’ “rushing to and fro” at speeds 
sufficient to incite the envy of metropolitan residents crawling along in urban 
trafic jams. Automotive transportation has had at least as much effect on resi- 
dents of the Great Plains as it has had on metropolitan residents. It has been a 
major factor in the elimination of differences between urban and rural ways of 
life. 

The point need not be elaborated further. Studies of metropolitan govern- 
mental problems need to sharpen the criteria by which these problems can be 
identified. What one writer has referred to as the “urbanization of the open 
country” should be more explicitly recognized in metropolitan studies.‘ The 
increasing number of people who reside in the open country and work at urban 
jobs is a phenomenon of metropolitan regions that has received insufficient 
attention. 

Despite the fact that little except their location distinguishes the 17 mil- 
lion rural residents of our metropolitan areas from their urban neighbors, some 
special aspects of metropolitan problems that affect outlying areas have been rela- 
tively unexplored. Two that seem worthy of further attention are the apparent 
tendency to “export” urban problems to the outlying areas, and the representa- 
tion of the outlying areas in the decision-making process in metropolitan areas. 
The rest of this article is devoted to an exploration of these two questions. 

Are the Major Urban Problems Being “Exported” to the Outlying Areas? 

One of the interesting aspects of the relationships between the central and 
vutlying portions of our metropolitan areas is the possibility that the central urban 
areas have been “solving” some of their problems by pushing them out into the 
outlying areas. Obviously, this is not the only way in which the urban centers 
have gone about solving their problems, nor is it the most frequent method used, 
but there are some disquieting indications that it is increasingly used as urban 
problems become more difficult to solve. 

The evidence of this “solution” to urban problems is incomplete, but several 
examples may serve to illustrate the tendencies in that direction. One of these 
is the treatment of undesirable industries. It has often been pointed out that 
apparently the ideal for cities is to have nothing except quiet, clean industrial 
establishments employing professional level personnel at high average salaries. 


* General Report of the National Conference on Metropolitan Problems, held at Michigan State 
University, May 5, 1956, p. 9. 


* Warren R. Bailey, “Land and Problems in the Wheat Regions,” in Land (U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Yearbook, 1958), p. 153. 


*Kenneth C. Nobe, “The Urbanization of the Open Country,” Journal of Farm Economics, XL 
(May 1958), 352-60. 
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The use of zoning and other police powers often has the effect of excluding from 
the central areas those industries that have objectionable noises, odors, vapors, 
effluents, or waste materials. This is not to say that these industries should not be 
located where they will be the least offensive and dangerous, but rather to raise 
the question of whether our metropolitan areas have a positive program for doing 
this, or whether instead the undesirable industries are excluded from the central 
areas and the residents of the outlying areas are left to absorb these exports as 
best they can. An additional reason for more careful consideration of the effects 
of present policies is illustrated by Raymond Vernon’s statement that in many 
of our larger metropolitan areas, urban growth has engulfed noisome industries 
which earlier had been relocated on the far outskirts of the urban area.° 

Locating undesirable city utilities well away from the central city is another 
example of the shift of problems from the urban area. This, of course, is not new. 
The earliest settlements required that powder mills and storehouses be located 
away from the dwellings — close enough to be useful, but far enough away to 
minimize the danger from explosions. A current example of the same type of 
action is the policy followed in the location of jet airports in our metropolitan 
areas. Anyone who has observed the selection of the location for one of these 
airports is aware that they are highly controversial, and that urban residents want 
them near enough for easy access but not so near urban residences that the noise 
or the possibilities of an accident will depress the value of their property. Of 
course, other factors such as the costs of available land for the length of runways 
needed are considered. Again, the point is not that the solution is wrong, but 
that its practical effect is to export the problem to the outlying areas. 

Another example of an exported utility problem is that of sewage wastes, 
which until recently were often dumped untreated into an adjacent stream to be 
carried to the areas downstream. If this adversely affected fish, vegetation, and 
animal life beyond the city limits, it was not an urban responsibility. The recent 
improvement in the treatment of wastes received considerable impetus when the 
contaminated waters reached the cities downstream and came back into focus 
as an urban problem. Despite these recent improvements, some wastes which 
are not amenable to treatment are still removed from urban areas by dumping 
them into streams or other bodies of water. Residents of outlying areas that are 
adversely affected must usually rely upon state or national agencies for help with 
their problem. 

A third type of city problem that appears to be moving in the direction of 
resolution by exportation is that associated with urban renewal and rehabilita- 
tion, the problem of poverty and slums. While the official statements of policy 
require that every effort be made to find homes for the persons displaced in ur- 
ban renewal projects, there is some evidence that in practice this is not working 
out.® Also, it seems to be more and more difficult to inaugurate urban renewal 


*Raymond Vernon, The Changing Economic Function of the Central City (New York: Area 
Development Committee of CED, 1959), p. 52. 

*See, for example, the New York Times, June 29, 1959, pp. 1, 24; December 17, 1959, pp. 1, 22; 
December 26, 1959, p. 1; the Washington Post, August 17, 1959, p. B1; August 28, 1959, p. 
D1; August 31, 1959, p. B1; September 24, 1959, p. B1; September 20, 1959, p. C10. 
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projects designed to provide low-rent housing. Much more appealing to urban 
residents, private developers, and tax-conscious city officials is the type of renewal 
project which provides apartment hotels and residences for people who do not 
have below-average incomes. It is well known that cities within metropolitan 
areas compete in attempts to increase their proportion of residents in the higher 
income brackets. The practical effect of this is competition to have the smallest 
possible proportion of low-income residents. Carried to its logical conclusion, 
this competition would end with the low-income families restricted to living in 
parts of the outlying areas because the central urban areas would exclude them. 

If the examples mentioned indicate a trend in the direction of resolving ur- 
ban problems of our metropolitan areas by exporting them to the outlying parts 
of these areas, the question of whether this is desirable from the viewpoint of the 
entire metropolitan area merits further examination. The additional question 
arises as to whether present and proposed metropolitan governmental arrange- 
ments provide adequately for consideration of the needs of residents of the out- 
lying areas. 

Are the Interests of Residents of Outlying Areas Adequately Represented in 

Public Decision-making Bodies of Metropolitan Areas? 

The question of adequate consideration of the interests of the residents of 
outlying portions of our metropolitan areas seems similar in many ways to the 
question of whether urban interests receive adequate consideration from our state 
governments. The recent exchange of views in the American Political Science 
Review on the existence or nonexistence of rural domination over the urban areas 
in our states indicates that available evidence does not prove conclusively either 
side of the case.® 

The crux of urban complaints against the rural areas is the inadequate rep- 
resentation of cities in the bodies that make decisions affecting the urban areas, 
notably in state legislatures and various regulatory commissions.’ In view of this 
urban concern with adequate representation, it is appropriate to raise the question 
of whether residents of the outlying portions of metropolitan areas have been 
adequately represented in the decision-making processes concerning metropolitan 
governmental problems. 

There has been general acceptance of the idea that urban areas have a legit- 
imate interest in governmental activities in rural areas. For example, it has long 

lius Margolis, “On Municipal Land Policy for Fiscal Gains,” National Tax Journal, September 

1956, pp. 247-57. 

id R. Derge, “Metropolitan and Outstate Alignments in Illinois and Missouri Legislative 

Delegations,” American Political Science Review, XLII (December 1958), 1051-65, and 


Richard T. Frost, “On Derge’s Metropolitan and Outstate Legislative Delegations,’ American 
Political Science Review, XLIII (September 1959) 792-95. 

n event with some interesting implications occurred recently when the Maryland legislative 
council rejected a proposed reapportionment plan that would have given increased rep- 
resentation to the suburan areas of Anne Arundel, Baltimore, Montgomery, and Prince 
Georges counties, the proposal reportedly being defeated by a coalition between Baltimore 
City and the more rural counties. An alliance between the largest city of a state and the 
rural areas against the rapidly growing suburbs is in many ways a logical one, but it does 
raise some interesting questions about ends and means in the democratic process and about 
the validity of the cities’ criticisms of rural domination. 
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been noted that the cities have an interest in the educational and health stand- 
ards of rural areas from which come many of the migrants to the city. It is ac 
cepted, too, that the cities should be permitted to control matters outside their 
boundaries which have major consequences for city residents; for example, the 
use of police power to inspect milk destined for market in the city.’° Still an- 
other example is the regulation of subdivisions. As the area may become a part 
of the city, it is agreed that the city has an interest in seeing that such things as 
streets and utilities are adequately provided for, even though the area has not 
yet been absorbed. Governmental devices have been set up to enable the city 
to give effective expression to its interests. 

The converse of this, the proposition that residents outside the city limits 
might have a legitimate interest in governmental activities in the cities, has re- 
ceived considerably less attention. For example, just as residents of cities are con- 
cerned about the education and health of rural residents who may be their future 
neighbors, residents of the outlying areas would now seem to have an equally 
legitimate interest in the policies of the schools and the health departments of the 
central cities from which residents move out. 

An example of the converse of the police power used by cities to control the 
purity of milk is the case of industrial waste or vehicle exhaust fumes discharged 
into the air in cities as a contributing factor to smog that adversely affects the 
residents of outlying areas."! The extension of outside police powers into the 
city to control the source of the noxious fumes seems logical, but efforts to initiate 
this use of the police power at the local level would face an uncertain reception 
from urban residents and their city officials. 

The equivalent of the cities’ power of subdivision control would be some 
measure of control by residents outside the city boundaries over the direction 
and quality of urban expansion into these areas. Among the devices that have 
been tried, notably in California, are exclusive agricultural zoning, and the pro- 
hibition of annexation by a city unless the landowner gives his consent. Early 
experience with these devices was unsatisfactory. However, with some modifica- 
tions or in combination with other devices, they may prove useful. More recently, 
it has been proposed that the state or national government purchase urban devel- 
opment rights from the landowners in order to provide more control over urban 
expansion. 

Another device tried in California to enable residents outside the city to 
control urban expansion consists of a variation on the use of incorporation as a 
defense against annexation. The so-called “Lakewood Plan” provides for the 
incorporation of a suburban residential area as a city which does not itself provide 
any of the normal urban services. The needed services are provided by the county 
on a contract basis. This plan seems to have possibilities as a device for provid- 


* For a more complete discussion of the extraterritorial powers of cities, see Russell W. Maddox, 
Extraterritorial Powers of Municipalities in the United States (Corvallis: Oregon State 
College Press, 1955). 

™ Robert H. Daines, Ida A. Leone, and Eileen Brennan, Air Pollution as It Affects Agriculture in 
New Jersey, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 794 (New Brunswick, N.]J. 
March 1960). 
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ing the needed urban services while at the same time giving the residents reas- 
surance that their needs will be adequately represented through their elected city 
officials. A similar kind of representation seems to be provided for farmers and 
industrialists, incorporated respectively in the cities of “Dairyland” and “Indus- 
try,” but in these instances the basis for incorporation is the more narrow eco- 
nomic interest of producers. 

Another kind of representation is provided in Great Britain, where taking 
agricultural land for urban uses must receive the prior approval of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. No state agencies in the United States have so complete a power, 
although the Alaska State Constitution provides for a Local Government Bound- 
aries Commission, which has jurisdiction over changes in the boundaries of local 
units of government. A number of Canadian provinces have similar agencies, 
and it was such an agency in Ontario which devised the federation plan for 
Metropolitan Toronto. 

It seems, then, that some experimentation has been going on with methods 
by which residents of outlying areas might have some representation in decisions 
about urban expansion, but that the methods have been neither particularly ef- 
fective nor widely accepted as yet in the United States. Further experimentation 
is desirable. The suburban development district recently suggested by Marion 
Clawson appears to have particular merit in its provision for representation of 
all interested parties whether they reside in the district or elsewhere.” 

In a democracy, the interests of the many must often take priority over the 
interests of the few. Nevertheless, the means by which this priority is deter- 
mined need careful scrutiny to insure the due care for the individual which is a 
basic democratic value. Urban complainants against what they consider to be 
rural domination should have an especial motivation for insuring that other 
residents in our metropolitan areas are not the victims of central urban domina- 
tion. 

With adequate representation for and consideration of the interests of re- 
sidents of outlying parts of our metropolitan areas, it can be expected that more 
thorough study will be made of proposals to solve urban problems by exporting 
them from the urban areas. Such representation and consideration can also be 
expected to increase recognition of the fact that distinctions between urban and 
rural areas are becoming increasingly less meaningful. 


*Marion Clawson, “Suburan Development Districts,” Journal of the American Institute of 
Planners, May 1960, pp. 69-83. 
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Soviet Economic Warfare. By Ropert Lorinc ALLEN. (Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1960. Pp. x, 293. $5.00.) 


This book is an expanded review of the Soviet Bloc Foreign Economics 
Relations Project set up in 1956 at the University of Virginia. Twenty-four 
of the fifty-four project studies bear the name of director Allen, who uses this 
volume to correlate all the findings in a comprehensive survey and to update 
some of them to early 1960. 

In his introduction, Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, correctly points out that the book is primarily concerned with chal- 
lenge, not warfare. “How to compete effectively,” says Professor Allen “is beyond 
the scope of this book.” 

The author’s basic theme emerges clearly: economic and political motiva- 
tions are linked in a Soviet foreign trade which is minor in volume now but 
capable of significant future expansion. Financial losses can be charged to 
revolutionary gains. Enforced bilateralism favors the powerful government- 
backed Soviet trader while it underscores Soviet aims of trade, not aid. Early 
propaganda-rich trade agreements are now followed by harder negotiations 
which point up shortcomings in dealing with the Soviet Union. The short- 
term Soviet aim is to establish économic ties; the long-term objective is to use 
these ties to contribute to eventual political subordination. 

“Ruble diplomacy” is a complex economic imperialism. Easy credit is 
offered, but it is too soon to learn what happens to major defaulters. Per- 
suasion to deal is high pressured, and is backed by visiting dignitaries and 
traveling trade fairs representing what is pictured as a unique and disinterested 
utopia. Signed contracts tend to have a highly fictional aspect, particularly 
in schedules of delivery and quality of goods. Arms comprise less than one- 
quarter of Soviet exports; the remainder is capital goods designed to serve 
rapid industrialization. Recipients regard this as the key to modernity. Com- 
munists may view it as a necessary prelude to shaping proletarian states. Faith 
in Soviet promises was at first enhanced by unhappy colonial experiences, but 
a skeptical and more realistic sense of appraisal seems to be developing among 
the freed colonies. 

Soviet influence is greatest where the trading partner is most desperate, 
and Soviet products tend to suffer where there is direct competition and 
comparison. Soviet trade has not always brought hoped-for results: Afghan- 
istan accepted five hundred Soviet technicians, but resisted the offer of Soviet 
educators. Economic integration of the Soviet bloc is still an imponderable 
in foreign trade: in some areas Chinese competition undermines Soviet plans 
as much as Yugoslav rivalry does. 

This book has provided a service in its coordination of economic data. 
A further step, toward an inter-disciplinary approach, would increase this con- 
tribution. Very little mention is made of Marxist or contemporary philosophical 
attitudes toward trade. The role of INTOURIST in attracting tourist money 
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should be assessed. Export of cheap books is largely ignored, although this 
is perhaps the closest linking of economic and ideological penetration into 
whole populations. The relation of military to economic influence needs to be 
weighed more fully: are the Communists aiming at a stand-off with the West 
in military capability, and preparing economic weapons to tip the revolutionary 
scales? 

Books of this type should become continuing studies and it is to be hoped 
that future editions may eliminate some of the shortcomings of this first venture. 
Tighter editing could avoid some of the overly frequent repetitions which arose 
in this work from too-hasty combining of separate articles on similar subjects. 
A bibliography restricted to non-Slavic sources could profit from expansion 
to include analyses by non-western authorities. Generalizing from too-few 
particulars becomes both tedious and dangerous: readers will welcome addi- 
tional data to supplement the overworked Icelandic fish which were cited so 
frequently in this edition. The tendency toward polemics could more profitably 
be confined to a chapter on evaluations instead of being interspersed throughout 
the book. 

Analysis of initial phases of any topic is most difficult. Professor Allen’s 
future task will be simpler: to trace the threads which he has already discerned 
in spite of many difficulties; to incorporate new information, such as the 
impact of ruble revaluation; to gauge new directions and greater volumes of 
trade which previously existed only in prototype; to proofread more closely so 
that a dozen or two errors will not detract from his findings. 

The general reader as well as the specialist can profit from Professor 
Allen’s industry. This book should be especially useful as a reference in 
courses in comparative economic systems, studies of the “world affairs” type, 
or in adult education presentations which are concerned with foreign policy. 


: : ‘ NeELson F. NorMAN 
San Diego State College 


Evolution de la structure du parti radical. By Daniet BarDoNNeET. (Paris: 
Montchrestien, 1960. Pp. 293. 29,00 NF.) 


Among the lapidary phrases which light up and confuse the French 
scene for Frenchmen and for foreigners is Maurice Barrés’s famous “France is 
Radical.” For better and for worse, France has been much more than that, 
with extremes of left and right, of hardfess and softness of political style, far 
beyond the party whose name we customarily mistranslate as “Radical Socialist.” 

Radical “doctrine” baffles Americans, for we expect doctrine, not of our 
wn parties, but of Continental European parties. Yet it is over a generation 
since a leading Radical politician remarked to Alain, the party’s alleged 
philosopher, “If we had a doctrine, we would be the first to say so, wouldn’t 
we?” All the more essential then to understand the structure of the party 
which supplied so many of their directing personnel to the Third and Fourth 
Republics. 
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Toward that understanding, Daniel Bardonnet makes a considerable con- 
tribution. He has assembled a great deal of relevant material on the party’s 
organization and on the distribution of power from the local committees up to 
the national organs and the members of parliament. He stresses the party’s 
lack of structure or discipline, the incredibly vague and contradictory nature 
of its statutes and the gaps between statutes and party practice. He is inform- 
ative on the tensions between the party activists and the Radical members of 
parliament, on the conflicts between Paris and the provinces, and on the rivalries 
among individual leaders. The most determined effort to strengthen the party’s 
structure and discipline, that of Pierre Mendés-France in 1955-57, was doomed 
to failure; it only underlined the party’s formlessness, and the resulting schism 
hastened its decline. 

On many aspects of party operations, Bardonnet has to be vague or un- 
certain. Sometimes the uncertainty itself sheds light on party structure: for 
example, the lack of firm data on the number of members, and even the 
number of local committees and departmental federations, at any given time. 
Some questions the author barely approaches: for example, who does the 
work for the party at the local level? What are the structural relations with 
the interest groups so active in and around the party? Whence come the party’s 
finances? 

Bardonnet’s work has the air of a good dissertation. If he changes his time 
stance too rapidly back and forth, at least he gives us a sense of the continuity 


of the weaknesses of structure since the party’s creation in 1901. If he quotes 
too often for the flow of his own prose, at least he sends readers back to the 
political essays of Daniel Halévy and Albert Thibaudet and the other witty, 
insightful, and paradoxical—often perverse—classics which are now being sup- 
plemented and corrected by solid books and articles, of which Bardonnet’s is 
one of the most welcome. 


Vac R. Lorwin 
University of Oregon 


The Manipulation of Human Behavior. Edited by AtBert D. BinERMAN AND 
HERBERT ZIMMER. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1961. Pp. xii, 323). 


Can application of scientific knowledge make an unwilling informant re- 
veal accurate information? The editors selected six original papers written by 
specialists who addressed themselves to a critical examination of this question 
in the light of the most recent research findings. A seventh paper was added in 
consideration of training for resisting such manipulation. 

Hinkle, in an interesting chapter on the physiological state of the subject 
being interrogated, discussed the possible use of sleep deprivation, fatigue, 
hunger, pain, threat, and tissue damage to the brain for achieving compliance. 
Kubzansky addressed himself to the problem of isolation and discussed the 
literature on the effects of “sensory isolation” on human behavior. The reduc- 
tion of environmental stimulation, such as is produced by placing a person in 
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a water tank of tepid water, has produced marked effects on people (some of 
the research quoted in this chapter was carried out at the University of Utah 
by Cambareri). Drugs were discussed by Gottschalk from the “placebo 
phenomenon” to the so-called “truth serum” and the drugs which produce 
psychotic-like behavior. This chapter is somewhat poorly organized. Davis 
discussed the value of such physiological states as breathing, blood pressure, 
the galvanic skin responses, pulse rate, muscular tension, ocular movements and 
others as measures to be used to evaluate the veracity of information from an 
unwilling informant. This chapter covered the most widely used means of “lie 
detection,” and the author added a most interesting few pages on psychological 
principles involved in lie detection. Hypnosis was thoroughly discussed by 
Orne, both from the standpoint of obtaining information from an unwilling 
subject and protecting a subject from giving information under duress. This 
paper appears to be one of the better recent reviews of research findings on hyp- 
nosis; well-organized, comprehensive, and critical. Blake and Mouton con- 
tributed a paper on the experimental investigation of interpersonal influence, 
but in the opinion of your reviewer, this paper was essentially no more than 
a conglomorate of research quotations, and it failed to organize them into a 
coherent contribution. This important topic was essentially left uncovered. 
Finally, Meltzer discussed countermanipulation through malingering, where 
individuals simulate such diverse phenomena as delusion, hallucinations, de- 
pression, confusion, mutism, mental deficiency, and amnesia. 

As would be expected, some of the measures described in this book are 
more promising than others, either in eliciting information or in protecting the 
informant. The major aim of all interrogation to obtain accurate information 
from the unwilling subject has by no means been achieved as yet. It appears 

whenever the interrogator interferes with the informant either through 
drugs, threats, hypnosis, disturbance of brain functions, etc., he runs the risk 
of both interferring with memory functions as well as with motivational states 
of the informant. He may talk more readily but with less accuracy. 

With reference to the selection of the topics for this book, it is only to 
be regretted that the conditioning techniques which apparently have been 
successfully used in human manipulation during the Korean War were 
excluded on the grounds that they have been studied by other investigators, 
a reason which of course would also exclude all of the other selections. The 
means of manipulating human behavior by subtle cues which the prospective 
informant cannot differentiate, is nevertheless a very impotrant part of the dis- 
cussion and its omission made coverage more incomplete than necessary. 

The book is a good beginning toward the editors’ stated purpose that 

ientific sobriety demands that the dry examination of experimental evidence 
replace the lively books on exorcism.” Though blessed with 771 research refer- 

s in 304 pages, it is nevertheless a lively book. The U.S. Air Force which 

nsored much of the work in the volume should be lauded for their part in this 
scientific e ica 
cientinc enterprise. Eewsr G. Bae 

University of Utah 
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Social Change in Latin America Today: Its Implications for United States 
Policy. Edited by Lyman Bryson. (New York: Harper and Bros. for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1960. Pp. xiv, 353. $5.00.) 


This collaborative venture in surveying and pursuing a new road into 
Latin America is undertaken by six specialists in the field, in addition to Dr. 
Bryson who contributed the introduction. The six are Messrs. John P. Gillin 
(“Some Signposts for Policy”), Richard M. Adams (Guatemala), Allan R. 
Holmberg (Peru), Oscar Lewis (Mexico), Richard W. Patch (Bolivia), and 
Charles Wagley (Brazil). These persons, plus other Latin Americanists either 
on a regular or an occasional basis, constituted a discussion group organized 
some time ago by the Council on Foreign Relations to explore problems of 
social change in the other America. These essays constitute a stimulating and 
pioneer contribution to the literature on the area. 

Dean Gillin’s excellent analysis serves as a stage setting for the later 
country essays by the other contributors. The other five are not necessarily 
parallel in organization, treatment, or quality but all of them have material 
of real importance. Whether on the small stage of Vicos, a sierra community in 
Peru, or the large one of Brazil as a whole, the authors agree in regarding 
the current scene as one of rapidity and depth of change sufficient to justify 
the term revolution. The word means many things to many people (and some, 
including the reviewer, might be inclined to hesitate to apply it to contempo- 
rary Brazil), but certainly all could agree that the tides of change are running 
swiftly in all those and many other areas of Latin America 
the world, for that matter. 


almost all over 





The more we can understand the characteristics and directions of this 
basic social change the better prepared we shall be to understand much that is 
more orthodoxly political, economic, or intellectual. It is in this respect that 
the authors give us an uncommonly good introduction to the kaleidoscope in 
certain countries. It is a pity that treatments of more countries could not 
have been included. 


University of California, Los Angeles 


RussELt H. Fitzcipspon 


Latin America: A Bibliographical Guide to Economy, History, Law, Politics, 
and Society. By S. A. Bayitcu. (Coral Gables, Florida: University of 
Miami Press, 1961. Pp. xv, 335. $12.50.) 


This bibliographical guide, No. 6 in the Miami University Inter-American 
Legal Studies series, is, as the number of pages would suggest, an extremely 
comprehensive publication. At the same time, as the subtitle indication of 
coverage suggests, it covers only a portion of the content “water front.” Pro 
fessor Bayitch is to be congratulated on a meticulously careful piece of editorial 
work. An undertaking of the magnitude of this one would obviously have to 
be a labor of love in considerable degree. Hundreds of periodicals and other 
publications have been surveyed. 
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The successive parts of the bibliography deal with introductory material, 
general information, “fundamentals and backgrounds,” a guide by subjects, 
and a guide by countries. The subject-matter breakdown is quite detailed, and 
it appears likely that few important references of any kind, as of the time of 
closing compilation, would not be found carefully indexed in their appropriate 
position in the guide. It is an excellent supplement to the annual Handbooks 
of Latin American Studies. 

Perhaps an author index would have added considerably to the utility of 
the guide, although admittedly it would also add considerably to its bulk and, 
presumably, expense. As to the latter aspect, it is unfortunate that the Miami 
Press considered it necessary to charge the price it does: it inevitably will limit 


the breadth of circulation. j 
Russet. H. Fitrzcippon 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Locke On War and Peace. By RicHarp H. Cox. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 220. $5.60.) 


There has been no end of studies of Locke’s theories and influence on in- 
tellectual history. Fortunately, this is one of the better analyses of Locke’s 
papers and of his Two Treatises of Government. It is a valuable interpretation 
of his concept of the state of nature as applied to international relations. It 
shows that Locke equates the state of nature with the state of war; that the 
so-called law of nature is a construct of the mind; that peace, and the political 
order on which peace depends, are artifices; and that the end of political 
society is the creation of power—economic, political, and military—to protect 
itself in an anarchic world. 

Since there is nothing particularly new about Locke’s theories, Cox’s real 
contribution lies in his introductory and concluding chapters. His introductory 
chapter reveals Locke’s critical connection between the persecuting tendencies 
of Locke’s time, his inordinate caution, and the literary techniques he employed 
to veil his philosophic teachings on politics. Cox’s conclusion is that “the 
lreatises literally are constructed on the principle which is central to their 
argument; that what is by nature is not by nature evident.” The Bibliography 


and Notes are exemplary. JosePH S. RouceK 


University of Bridgeport 


Time Runs Out in CBI. By CuHarvtes F. RoMANus AND RILEY SUNDERLAND. 
(Washington, D.C.: Office of the Chief of Military History, Department 
of Military History, 1959, Pp. xvii, 428.) 


Time Runs Out in CBI is the last of three volumes of the history of the 
United States Army in the China-Burma-India Theater during the Pacific 
war. It covers the period after General Joseph Stilwell was recalled in October, 
1944, and the theater was split into the China Theater and the India-Burma 
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Theater. It is essentially an account of the military planning and action of a 
General Wedemeyer, the Commanding General of the United States Army il 
Forces in the China Theater and the Chief of Staff to Generalissimo Chiang a 
Kai-shek. In the China Theater, military operations against Japan were a joint t 
Sino-American undertaking, intricately enmeshed in the tangle of Chinese t 
politics. In this series of three volumes of military history, the authors have s 
reconstructed for us from the voluminous files of unpublished records many 
important events which reveal the true relations between the United States t 
and China and throw light on the complex struggle for power among the C 
various factions in China. t 
In the first two volumes, Stilwell’s Mission to China and Stilwell’s Com- t 
mand Problems, Romanus and Sunderland informed us of the highest Nation- ’ 
alist officials’ hints and open threats of a rupture with the United States or a ( 
separate peace with Japan, which go far to explain President Roosevelt’s 
anxiety about Sino-American relations. They also told us about the intrigues ¢ 
in Chinese politics, which helped the Japanese to overrun swiftly the principal ¢ 
air bases in “east China.” The latest volume is equally revealing. In November, 
1944, General Hsueh Yueh, one of the commanders of a war zone whose per- 
sonal loyalty to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was in doubt, renewed his 


request for arms to defend two of the last airstrips from which General Claire 
Chennault’s 14th Air Force could operate in east China. The Generalissimo 
told Wedemeyer that Hsueh’s request should be disregarded. On January 29, 
the Japanese forces occupied Suichan, the last principal airstrip in east China. 
Romanus and Sunderland have also disclosed to their readers another significant ( 
episode. Throughout Japan’s east China offensive, there were rumors to the 
effect that “the Generalissimo’s attitude toward the east China campaign re- ) 
flected an understanding between him and the Japanese under which they ? 
would leave him undisturbed in southwest China if he in turn would not inter- 
fere while they took the airfields that presented so obvious a menace to the 
Japanese homeland.” Wedemeyer took these rumors seriously enough to call 
them to Chiang’s attention. 

The authors give the most detailed account available of the plans of 
General Wedemeyer and his staff for the use of the Chinese Communist 
forces against the Japanese. Readers are suddenly reminded of the climate of 
opinion and the typically American approach to the problem of war and 
peace during the Pacific war which combined to produce the widely accepted 
ideas of supplying the Chinese Communists with American arms and of seeking 
to establish a coalition government including them. Events reported by Ro 
manus and Sunderland show that there was a widespread desire on the part 
of American officials to use Communist forces. General Hurley told Secretary 
of State Edward Stettinius on January 31, 1945, that “a unification of the 
military forces of the Communist Party and the Nationalist Government would 





have a battle effect, equal at least to one fully equipped American army.” Of 
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all high American officials, he was the most optimistic about the chances of 
inducing the two sides to form a coalition government. General Wedemeyer 
also supported the policy of bringing about a coalition government. In response 
to General Marshall’s request for recommendations, he suggested, in July, 1945, 
that the United States, Russia, and Britain take united action to coerce both 
sides to make realistic concessions. 

The anxiety of American officials to use the Communist forces and to 
bring about a coalition government stemmed from two sources: first, the policy 
of seeking a quick victory and the unconditional surrender of the enemies with 
the least sacrifice; and, second, a misjudgment of the postwar intentions of 
the Soviet Union and the nature of the Chinese Communist movement. 
These two basic views were consistent and strengthened each other. Assuming 
continued Soviet cooperation after the war and judging the Chinese Commun- 
ists to be something other than dedicated Communists, the United States 
concentrated all efforts to secure a quick victory. Pursuing a policy of un- 
conditional surrender, she had to assume the benevolent intentions of the 
Russians and Chinese Communists and to gain their cooperation in the common 
war effort. These two basic views reinforced each other to create a general 
consensus on the need to use the Communist forces and the desirability of 
bringing about a coalition. 

From this historical perspective, it should come as no surprise to anyone 
to learn that General Wedemeyer shared the general consensus and that he 
cannot escape a share of responsibility for promoting the policy of seeking to 
establish a coalition government in China. But Romanus and Sunderland 
themselves give due credit to Wedemeyer for his various achievements in 
China, such as his success in improving the combat efficiency of the Chinese 
army and in establishing a smooth working system of Sino-American liaison in 
the Chinese ground forces down to the regimental level. History will still re- 
member him as a ranking American strategist and a principal executor of 
American policy in China, with many services to both countries. 

With the publication of the last volume of their works, Romanus and 
Sunderland have completed their account of the history of the American army 
in the China-Burma-India Theater. Together with Herbert Feis’s The China 
Tangle, their three volumes give a complete and authoritative history of 
American policy toward China during the Pacific war. What remains to be 
done is for the social scientists to examine the intellectual assumptions and 
emotional attitudes underlying American policies and actions, to review Am- 
rican policy in the light of Communist strategy and Nationalist prograrn, 
and to find from the failures of the past the lessons for the present — in short 
to analyze the Sino-American entanglement during the Pacific war and to 
complete the story by carrying the analysis through to the triumph of the 
Chinese Communists on the Chinese mainland. 

TanG Tsou 


University of Chicago 
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The Conscience of the Revolution: Communist Opposition in Soviet Russia. 
By Ropert VINCENT Daniets. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1960. Pp. xi, 526. $10.00.) 


This book can be read on a variety of levels: as a well-documented 
history of the fission-fusion process which ultimately produced Khrushchev’s 
brand of the Communist party, or as a study in the inner dynamics of socialism, 
or as rather suggestive model-building for the political scientist. 

As history, it presents a convenient narrative of the various controversies 
within the Communist party from 1903 on, focusing on the Brest-Litovsk 
controversy, the trade-union controversy, the Kronstadt revolt and its back- 
ground, the New Course controversy, the Trotsky and related controversies 
and many more. More significant for the social scientist is the core argument: 
the Communist movement was—and perhaps still is—essentially dualistic. It 
is composed of two philosophies and of two currents which Daniels calls the 
“Leninist” and the “Leftist.” The difference between them is one of “revolu- 
tionary pragmatism versus revolutionary idealism.” The Leninists are assumed 
to have sacrificed revolutionary principle to expediency, the pursuit of ideals 
to the pursuit of power, the ends to the means, the movement to the party. 

Underlying the struggle of the idealists and the pragmatists is the fact 
that the Russian revolution supposedly was not the revolution expected by 
Marx, but one which falsely claims Marxian legitimacy. This in turn is due 
to its timing and location. Instead of taking place in a mature economic system 
stressing even distribution, it occurred in Russia as “the stressful beginnings 
of rapid industrialization in imitation of Europe.” The continuing struggle was 
really waged between typically Westernized émigrés and Russia-oriented under- 
grounders, with the Westerners assimilating a democratically based socialism 
and the nativists, led by Stalin, representing the hard realities of Russia. The 
“leftists” thus appear as the heirs of eighteenth-century Westerners, and the 
Leninist-Stalinists those of the Slavophiles and the Populists (Narodniki). 

The scheme is made more meaningful, and perhaps more persuasive, by 
the adoption of a second scale: in addition the left-right spectrum correspond- 
ing to the tradition mass- or class-interest, there is a hard-soft dimension 
ranging from authoritarianism and coercion at one end to absolute democracy 
and persuasion at the other. Very interesting charts graphically illustrate the 
position, on a two-dimensional scale, of the various groups from 1903 to 1930 
which would seem to indicate a kind of clock-wise displacement leftwards and 
hard-wards of Trotsky and a number of other oppositionists, and the gradual 
disappearance of any legal groupings with the exception of the “hard center.” 
This scheme is of course applicable to noncommunist parties as well and one 
of the charts illustrates it by putting communism (of the surviving variety) in 
the immediate neighborhood of Nazism, one representing the hard left and 
the other the hard right. A meandering path traces the evolution of Soviet 
politics from the February revolution to the victory of Stalinism. 

This may be as good an explanation as any of the prenatal history of the 
New Class. Indeed the author would probably maintain that the ideals of a 
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socialist society have been sacrificed to the survival of the New Class, “the 
social paramountcy of the experts, the administrators, and the policemen.” 
If it is true that communism has moved, in unplanned evolution, far from 
its initial aims and its original meaning, as the book concludes, if great revolu- 
tions progress—as they probably do according to laws of their own, then one 
cannot help wondering what lies in store for communism once the stressful 
period of industrialization is over and Russia is approximating the technical 
culture of the West. Daniels’ dialectic may contain some clues of future de- 
velopments. 


Reed College 


FRANK MUNK 


Literature and the Press. By Louts Dupek (Montreal, Canada: Contact Press, 
1960. Pp. 238. $5.00) 


“But we are passing now through a time of erosion of literary values 
worse than any which can be recalled in western civilization (darker than the 
barbaric invasions of the fifth century); and this destruction threatens 
to become permanent.” This is the conclusion reached in Literature and the 
Press, a provocative volume by Louis Dudek which signals the death of 
books and which identifies and describes the forces sealing their doom. These 
culprits are familiar ones: western society’s money ethic—the tyranny of cash— 
and the popular newspaper it spawned. Literature’s struggle against these forces 
is the plot of Dudek’s scholarly and challenging volume. 

He argues that the crucial battles for literature’s virtue came in the 
nineteenth century. Literary effort survived the hardships and risks of political 
patronage; it survived subscription selling—which Dudek calls a “half-way 
house” between literary patronage and the naked commercialization of literature 
—but it could not cope with the nineteenth century’s popular press. 

The challenging theory that Gutenberg’s press had little to do with the 
great outburst of creative and literary energy in the century which followed is 
carefully developed. The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries remained a low 
period of press productivity: it is not at all clear that books were very much 
cheaper then than they had been before Gutenberg and Caxton. This argu- 
ment the author uses to check the assumption that sixteenth-century printing 
made knowledge inexpensive and universal — for that, he says, we must wait 
until the nineteenth century. 

The industrial revolution in printing was overwhelming in its effects 
and was, on balance, negative and destructive. Line-casting machines, power 
presses, cheap paper, and mass circulation perverted newspapers, then periodic- 
als. It became clear that the newspaper could best enrich itself by catering 
directly to the existing interests of the largest possible reading public—and 
journalism and publishing could not profit from standards of literary quality. 
Where quality conflicted with the demand of the market, it yielded to the 
products that would sell. 
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The general course of book production since 1800 parallels that of news- 
papers and magazines. Good books continue to be published, and responsible 
publishers do exist. But, says Dudek, they lose money. They publish good 
books for whatever prestige it may bring to the firm. 

Modern society, Dudek indicates, has, by its newspaper, completely ex- 
pelled the book from the mental life of the people; and he calls on Spengler for 
a particularly telling passage: 

The book world, with its profusion of standpoints that compelled thought to select and 
criticize, is now inhabited only by a few. Most read the one paper . . . which forces itself through 
the front doors daily, spellbinds the intellect from morning to night, drives the book into oblivion 
by its more engaging layout, and if one or another specimen of a book does emerge into visibility, 
forestalls and eliminates its possible effects by “reviewing it.” 

In order to reveal the conditions of authorship at close hand during the 
period of the mechanization of the mass media, Dudek studies'three prominent 
Victorians who wrote good books. Dickens, Thackeray and Carlyle, he suggests, 
give us the chance to observe the relationship between creative talent and the 
new economic and social pressures of printing. 

Dickens was not only the most popular literary figure in his period but 
also the best example of a man struggling with the key problem of writing 
under modern conditions of publishing: the conflict between money and 
creative, honest work. Thackeray is described as a “high-grade product of 
the new literary economics.” He took up journalism seriously and graduated 
into fiction of high order, as Vanity Fair well illustrates. After Vanity Fair, he 
was the hard-driven professional writer, forced to produce beyond his real 
capacity. 

If anyone could withstand the tyranny of cash it would be Carlyle. And 
of course he did. But in order to maintain his integrity he was willing to write 
for the few. And he illustrates the difficulties amidst which integrity in the 
modern age must find its way. It expresses itself in extravagant experiment 
with form and language, or with being consciously unpopular. 

The journalist will restrain an outright enthusiasm for Dudek’s fine volume 
because his thesis is well-worn. Although few recent indictments of the popular 
press show the historical or literary insight brought to this volume, he plows 
only a little new ground. Further restraint will stem from what seems to be 
a common oversight of volumes which relate society’s failing manners and 
culture to the popular press: the failure to discuss the main issue—i.e, is there 
a substitute for, or therapy for, a commercial press which seems to be a po 
litical necessity in a modern democratic system? 


University of Utah 


M. Nerr SMART 


Yesterday in Mexico: A Chronicle of the Revolution, 1919-1936. By JoxHN 
W. F. Duttes. (Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press, 1961. Pp. xvi, 
805. $8.50.) 


This volume will interest the diplomat as well as the scholar, and any serious 
student of Mexican history will find Yesterday in Mexico a valuable reference. 
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John W. F. Dulles, who is the son of the late John Foster Dulles, produced 
this book, which gives a factual account of Mexican history from 1919 to 1936, 
the years during which the revolutionary struggle, which began in 1910, sought 
to put into effect the ideals written into the Constitution of 1917. 

This story is a complicated one, and is largely strange to Americans. 
It begins with the assumption of presidential power by Obregon, and follows 
such leaders as De la Huerta, Carranza, Villa, Pani, Carillo Puerto, Morones, 
Calles, Portes Gil, Vasconcelos, Ortiz Rubio, Garrido Canabal, Rodriguez, 
Cardenas, and numerous other figures through years which saw great changes 
being made in Mexico. Attention is also given to the work of American Am- 
bassador Dwight W. Morrow, who helped to solve American-Mexican problems 
which grew out of the Revolution. 

The story is primarily one of men, and the numerous pictures of men 
throughout the book give the reader the impression that he is viewing a 
photograph album. But the author does not overlook the importance of events 
in history, and light is thrown on such events as the assassination of Carranza, 
the De la Huerta revolt, the assassination of Obregon, the trial of Toral, the 
resignation of President Ortiz Rubio, and the break between Cardenas and 
Calles. Generally of interest will be the discussion of problems involving the 
church and the mineral and land laws. 

Most historians would find in Mexico’s emergence as a modern nation a 
subject which provokes a great deal of thinking and a great deal of interpreta- 
tion. But Mr. Dulles does not care to appraise; he is satisfied to present a 
straight-forward factual account of events as they occurred, hoping that the 
reader will draw the conclusions which seem evident. This approach does not 
detract from the value of the book, although the merely curious reader will 
not find much here for fireside reading. 

Mr. Dulles spent sixteen years in Mexico as an engineer for an American 
mining company. During this time he became interested in the Mexican story 
and decided that he would like to investigate it further. Yesterday in Mexico 
is the result of this interest and investigation, which allows it to be a highly 
personal narrative as well as a factual account of what happened. Significant 
new material is brought to light from interviews, which the author obtained 
with principal figures of the Revolution. 

Even though the author does not have the usual credentials to produce 
a work of this kind, the book is thoroughly scholarly. Mr. Dulles attended 
Princeton, Harvard, and the University of Arizona and obtained degrees in 
liberal arts, business administration, and metallurgical engineering. His subject 
has been adequately studied and researched; the book is footnoted, and con- 
tains an extensive section upon materials investigated, and useful notes on 
sources of material. 

Although dispassionate in its presentation of facts, Yesterday in Mexico 
cannot help but project to the reader the drama, turbulence, and struggle of 
Mexico, which was necessary in order to achieve a socialistic state. The country 
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needed self-discipline, economic stability, justice, international recognition, and 


democracy. It achieved much. » 
ErRWIN KARNER 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Paul Cambon: Master Diplomatist. By KerrH Eusanx. (Norman, Oklahoma: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 221. $4.00.) 


The author is professor of history at North Texas State College. The 
book is the first biography in English of one of the most prominent professionals 
of the pre-1914 decades of cabinet diplomacy. 

To the historian the book commends itself by filling a biographical gap 
and by using some unpublished manuscripts and Cambon’s correspondence as 
well as the usual documentary sources for pre-1914 diplomacy. To the political 
scientists the book offers hardly any generalizations. It merely describes a man 
and his time. Nevertheless, it stimulates comparisons and raises questions. For 
instance, under what circumstances will diplomats change positions on the 
scale from messenger boy to history-maker? Which countries tend to maxim- 
ize the messenger boys or the history-makers in their ambassadorial corps? 

Being historically oriented, the book does not explicitly ask these questions 
in which political scientists would be most interested. It only supplies some 
isolated but well-documented answers for a single case. By refusing to transmit 
to Paris an official communication from the British Government, Cambon 
saved his face and career and also contributed to expanding the Austro-Serbian 
crisis into World War I. Normally, however, Cambon was content with the 
finding of elegant solutions to relatively petty problems. Thus he accumulated 
professional virtuosity and seniority in the French foreign service and became the 
recognized doyen of pre-1914 European diplomacy. 

Readers will appreciate the labors of depth and detail that went into the 
book as well as the meaningful anecdotes and insights it offers. For instance: 

By the end of the summer [of 1882] some of the tribes and their leaders began to cross the 
border into Tunisia, where they surrendered to the Bey and the French. Cambon promised 
amnesty to those who returned peacefully and pleaded with them to submit because Allah dis 


tributed power as He saw fit. As the refugees returned, Cambon hurried to protect them against 
robbers and French colonists, the latter being often worse than the robbers. 


And later: 


Cambon pointed out the grand design in Kiderlen’s blackmail: if Germany obtained the 
French Congo [in 1911], she would next try for the Spanish colony, Rio Muni, then for the 
Portuguese holdings at the mouth of the Congo River, and eventually for the right to take part in 
the partition of the Belgian Congo, if that should ever occur. 


The analogies are obvious today, but they are not systematically examined. 
In every comparison of this kind, there will be elements of similarity and ele- 
ments of difference. Which are which? Without explicit definition such an- 
alogies can be quite misleading. The author refers to French “economic aid” 
to Tunisia in 1882 and uses the term “satellite” in connection with Albania 
and Austria-Hungary in 1913. Such questionable terminology as well as the 
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unexplored riches of historical comparisons (rather than narrations) show 
once again the general need for more goal-oriented cooperation between his- 
torians and political scientists. 

If the book has any general thesis at all, it is a call for more professional- 
ism in the conduct of foreign relations. Professor Eubank places his confidence 
in the ambassadorial level and explicity rejects summitry. His arguments are 
the usual ones, i.e., prejudicial publicity, lack of expertise, impatience, emo- 
tionalism, and lay pressures. Although the thesis as such has considerable 
merit, the particular argument based on a single diplomat’s career half a 
century ago fails to convince this reviewer. Also, Cambon is a poor case with 
which to advocate more power for diplomats. “The assassination [of the 
Austrian Archduke] impressed Cambon so little that he intended to take a 
fortnight’s vacation in the latter part of July.” As an historical biography of 
an important diplomat the book is certainly valuable in its own right. 


Peter H. RoHN 
Claremont Men’s College 


Syndicalisme Ouvrier et Social-Democratie en Norvége. By HuBert FERRATON 
(Paris: Armand Colin, 1960. Pp. 254.) 


Norway has been blessed, it has been said, by a British-type government 
and a French Fourth Republic-type opposition. The non-socialist or “bour- 
geois” parties are much too busy wrangling with each other to form a viable 
parliamentary opposition; and the Norwegian Labor party (DNA), the largest 
of them since 1927 and the governing party since 1935, gained a parliamentary 
majority position in 1945 and has managed to maintain it in every quadriennial 
election since. Its present majority of 78 out of 150 seats in Norway’s uni- 
cameral legislature (which for most of its business divides itself into two 
chambers) is slim; yet even if it were to be lost in this fall’s election, it is 
hard to conceive of a non-socialist coalition capable of taking over the govern- 
ment. The socialist cabinet shows signs of becoming as durable as the monarchy 
in the name of which it rules. 

If measured solely by the criterion of political power, the success of the 
Norwegian labor movement is more spectacular than that of any contemporary 
democratic labor movement. As Ferraton shows, Norwegian labor also has 
done well with respect to socio-economic accomplishments: the Welfare State 
has become firmly entrenched, and is still expanding its responsibilities. Yet 
what has become of the visions of the men who fought for the movement be- 
fore it became respectable, their goal of a classless society of culturally broad- 
gauged individuals? If success be measured in terms of power to reach un- 
flinching goals, the record, though still impressive, is incomplete and not en- 
tirely reassuring; if we ask where does Norwegian labor go from here, there 
is no clear answer. 

Ferraton’s study deals with the Norwegian trade-union movement as much 
as with the Labor party; these are but two widely overlapping, highly central- 
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ized and disciplined configurations of the same movement. The centralized 
federation of trade-unions (LO) has stimulated the party’s fast-growing political 
strength, which in turn has strengthened and tempered the economic struggle 
of the unions. Walter Galenson, writing in 1949 (Labor in Norway), per- 
ceptively described and anticipated the semi-governmental functions trade- 
unions are bound to assume in a country ruled by increasingly stable socialist 
governments. Ferraton, though less thorough than Galenson on the legal and 
institutional aspects of Norway’s industrial relations, brings the story up to 
date, and attempts to place it in a broader social-psychological perspective; he 
not only draws on survey data, but ventures into pronouncements also on the 
impact of elusive variables such as national literature and national character. 

This approach makes for stimulating if not always convincing reading in 
the first of the book’s three parts, on the foundations of the labor movement. 
Ferraton seems on firm ground in his historical sketch, which he supplements 
with some recent survey data on working conditions and worker attitudes. 
He concludes that Norwegian workers nowadays tend to be satisfied, passive 
and conservative — desirous, that is, of a conservative Labor party. 

In the second part, on the organizational structure and present position of 
the movement, Ferraton conveys well the crucial importance of the centralized 
discipline as well as the doctrinal flexibility of the leaders, and their consistent 
closeness to the rank and file. His assertion that the movement has remained 
highly democratic is hard to challenge since he fails to define that term. What 
is significant is that Norwegian labor leaders, in extreme contrast to their Amer- 
ican counterparts, have taken care to stay in their class and live on the same 
footing as their working-class neighbors. 

The third part, on the changing functions of labor in Norwegian economic 
life, ties in most directly with Galenson’s account. It emphasized recent develop- 
ments in the now highly developed and generally accepted institutions of the 
industry-wide collective agreements, the Basic Agreement between the federa- 
tions of union and employers that supplements them, and the Labor Court. The 
latter, which adjudicates conflicts of interpretation of existing agreements, is most 
successful. It was initiated in Denmark in 1911 and in Norway in 1915. Also 
the far less successful and mainly postwar phenomenon of production commit- 
tees is briefly described. In a brief postscript, Ferraton states his belief that the 
Norwegian union movement has succeeded in establishing an equilibrium be- 
tween a fair amount both of political responsibility and of independence from 
government policies, notably expressed in the zealously maintained though in- 
frequently used right to strike. Also, Ferraton believes, a satisfactory equilibrium 
has been found between economic and humane improvements in Scandinavian 
standards of life; he takes a rather rosy view of the extent to which love of 
nature, of poetry, and of intellectual reflection complement the humdrums of 
making a living in these new welfare states. 

Has Norwegian labor been successful in redeeming its initial promise of 2 
New Society with freedom and dignity to all? Not yet. But there is still much 
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momentum in the educational realm, and the young seem to become more vocal 
and fearless all the time. Ferraton is cautiously optimistic in suggesting that the 
Norwegian experiment in welfare statism may exert some influence elsewhere 


by its example. 
“= P CHRISTIAN Bay 


Fridtjof Nansens Institutt, Lillehammer, Norway 


The Saar Conflict, 1945-1955. By Jacques FREYMoND. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc. 1960. Pp. xxviii, 395. $10.00.) 


Mr. Freymond’s book is the first of five studies sponsored by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. The purpose of the series is investigation of 
the causes of international conflict. Each of the five monographs is to be written 
by a different author. Each will analyze a conflict of secondary importance 
whose temporal and spatial dimensions can easily be established. Each is ex- 
pected to use the general techniques and procedure of Mr. Freymond. Appar- 
ently, a sixth and final volume will compare and contrast significant elements in 
the five studies in an attempt to discover more about the causes of conflict. 

In a sense, then, The Saar Conflict is incomplete. Mr. Freymond gives a 
detailed analysis of social, economic, and poltical factors in the Saar crisis from 
1945 to 1955. In the process he presents an enormous amount of data whose full 
significance can be evaluated only after the final volume in the series has been 
written. 

He divides the study into two parts. The first, comprising about two-thirds 
of the text, is historical. Mr. Freymond begins by describing the emergence of a 
French policy for the Saar of economic integration with France and political 
autonomy. Then he depicts the reconstitution of Germany and the beginning 
f challenge to French policy. Chapters three through eight trace events leading 

the failure of French policy and the final attachment of the Saar to West 
Germany. 

In the remaining third of the study Mr. Freymond presents a sociological 
analysis of the conflict. In chapter nine he identifies three principal decisions, 
namely, the French Government’s formulation of a Saar policy in 1946, German 
acknowledgment of a latent conflict in 1950;.by raising the Saar question to the 
level of relations between two sovereign states, and the referendum of October 
23, 1955, in which Saarlanders rejected European status. In chapters ten through 
twelve he discusses the roles of individuals and groups in making these decisions. 
Chapter thirteen uses techniques of polling and content analysis in describing 
public opinion in Germany, France, and the Saar. Chapter fourteen discusses 
the pressures of other foreign powers which affected the outcome. 

In a final chapter Mr. Freymond generalizes from his data. In the balance, 
he declares, the conflict was primarily political. Both France and Germany 
subordinated the problem of the Saar to the goals of European unity and defense. 
However, a variety of attitudes and lesser disputes affected their positions. In 
France the interests which supported or opposed French policy largely neutral- 
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ized each other. In Germany Chancellor Adenauer rejected extremist demands 
for a return of the Saar and adopted a strategy of patience. In the Saar aware- 
ness of the rapidly increasing power of West Germany helped to strengthen 
pro-German sentiment. As a result of these and other developments, Saar- 
landers gained a freedom of choice which allowed them peaceably to return to 
Germany. 

Not surprisingly, the historical section of the book is the better of the two. 
Jacques Freymond is Professor of International History and Director of l’Institut 
Universitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationales in Geneva. He obviously prefers 
the techniques of the historian, at which he is adept. By contrast, at times his 
sociological analysis has an aspect of amateurish dabbling. For example, the use 
of content analysis is limited and, in the judgment of this reviewer, unessential 
to the conclusions. Appendices containing elaborate charts of governmental 
structure and maps showing the political and electoral geography of the Saar are 
not fully related to the text. The treatment of pressure groups is elementary. 
Mr. Freymond could probably have economized on space and material by com- 
bining his sociological analysis with his historical survey. 

Of course, a strictly historical approach might not meet the needs of those 
who will write the final volume in the series. When that volume appears, some 
of the weaknesses noted above may prove to be sources of strength. Perhaps for 
the present it is wiser to regard the book as a detailed and sometimes provocative 
description of the most recent phase in a struggle over one of Europe’s perennially 


disputed areas. WT Bom Yeon 
Lehigh University 


A German Community Under American Occupation. By JoHN GimBeE-. (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1961. Pp. vi, 259. $5.50.) 


The American Occupation has been described and analyzed in several 
excellent works which, in general, have sought to deal with the large picture of 
the Occupation. This study will be valued by students of recent Germany be- 
cause it limits its scope in such a way that it enables the reader to derive an 
intimate sense of the feeling of the Occupation and its failures. Gimbel’s study 
pertains to the city of Marburg, but veterans of the Occupation will find striking 
comparisons between Marburg and the remainder of the American Zone. 

Gimbel finds a paradox in the Occupation. American economic, social, and 
political policy promised a revolution which never occurred. American policy 
sought to transform Germany and deliver it into democratic hands, but the 
Occupation only succeeded in alienating those who agreed with our democratic 
objectives and in aiding the ex-Nazis and foes of our democratic ideals. 

The explanation of the’ American failure is a familiar one. American ideal- 
ism was compromised by the practical necessities of governing a shattered country. 
International events produced basic alterations in policy. The posture of the 
conqueror prevented any real friendship between Americans and Germans, and 
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the behavior oi American troops was often in contrast to American preachments. 
In Marburg the requisition of housing was a major irritant. The Germans of 
Marburg felt humiliated by the American suspicion and distrust, and Marburg’s 
democrats noted that when members of the Occupation did move in German 
circles it was among the English-speaking social and economic elite which was 
most closely identified with Nazism. The demobilization of the Occupation 
staff negated any continuity at the local level and forced a dependence on 
German civilians of doubtful ability and loyalty to American objectives, includ- 
ing a surprising number of members of the Communist party. 

One of the basic errors of American policy, Gimbel believes, was to remain 
politically neutral. Our refusal to support established democratic political or- 
ganizations and our sponsorship of nonpartisan women’s clubs or garden clubs 
made us appear naive or ridiculous in German eyes. The United States should 
have backed those parties and pressure groups which were prepared to support 
our objectives. 

Gimbel also feels that the Occupation should have favored a partisan press. 
Other mistakes of American policy included our sweeping denazification pro- 
gram and the industrial demobilization program, both of which were resisted by 
all organized political groups in Marburg. American policy is seen generally as 
a compound of confused idealism and expediency. And the results were often 
the opposite of what had been anticipated. 

The research for this case study was done at Marburg, where extensive 
interviewing took place, at the Kansas City Army Records Center, and in State 
Department files. There is a helpful Bibliographical Note which not only re- 
views the pertinent literature but indicates the method of conducting the study. 

This is a blunt, hard-hitting book. If it has any weakness it is the failure to 
appreciate the difficulties under which the personnel of the American Occupa- 


tion labored. 
Bruce B. Frye 


Colorado State University 

Together We Stand: New Perspectives on French-American Relations. By 
Sy_vAN GoTsHAL. (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959. Pp. vii, 
77. $3.25.) 


Mr. Gotshal announces in his Preface that “this is a book with a purpose.” 
And indeed this slim volume is more apt to persuade and exhort than to analyze. 
Its purpose is to keep “the memory and the reality of Franco-American friend- 
ship . . . vibrantly alive” and to preserve “a brotherhood born in stress of the 
Revolutionary War and tempered in the furnace of time. . . .” Consequently 
the memories are pleasant and affection is expressed for a France that is wise, 
loyal, unselfish, gallant, and admirable. Furthermore, France is adjudged an 
indispensable ally to the United States engaged “in a mortal struggle with the 
Soviet Union and world communism.” 

With these attitudinal commitments, this well-written book, in a very brief 
fifteen chapters, highlights some memorable episodes of Franco-American rela- 
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tions from the time of the birth of this nation to the present day. It asserts the 
steadfastness of the bond between the Americans and the French. If there are 
flaws in Franco-American relations, it is the Americans rather than the French 
who are to blame. Disinterest and false stereotypes of the French nation, as well 
as mistakes of American foreign policy, are cited. 

French friendship and support during the Revolutionary and post-Revolu- 
tionary periods is gratefully acknowledged. France’s imprint on American cul- 
ture and keen perception and understanding of American ways is fully credited. 
France is also given credit for the defense of American national interests in spite 
of the shortsightedness of American policies, sometimes oblivious to these inter- 
ests. Thus, for example, during World War I “the vital interests of the United 
States were being upheld by France, by Frenchmen in taxis.” 

In post-World War II relations, lack of United States support of French 
military efforts in Indochina is decried and the abandonment of France during 
the Suez crisis in 1956 is regarded as a tragic mistake. In both instances France 
is seen as right; the Americans as blundering; the traditional bond between the 
two countries endangered; and the struggle of the Western world in the cold war 
adversely affected. 

Gotshal also has warm words for the French role in the French Union. On 
one point he is especially emphatic: if a choice is to be made between support- 
ing France (and perhaps any other European power) against dependent peoples 
in rebellion, the answer is patently obvious: “In these times anti-Western re- 
bellion becomes sooner or later pro-Soviet absorption.” 

In this vein Gotshal argues for an unwavering Franco-American alliance 
and support for the French. His admiration of France and the assertion of deep 
ties of friendship between the French and the Americans bolsters his argument. 
Indeed, this book is remarkable for its very positive attitude toward France and 
its appeal for a continuation of an historical friendship between the French and 


American peoples. - 
peop Ivo K. FErERABEND 


San Diego State College 


The Mideast in Focus. By NorMAN GREENWALD. (Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1960. Pp. x, 86. $2.50.) 


The purpose of this short monograph is “to fill the need for a general but 
concise introduction to the sociology, history and politics of the modern middle 
east.” This need, unfortunately, is as acute today as it was before the publication 
of Mr. Greenwald’s manuscript. 

The Mideast in Focus was prepared without benefit of a systematic analyti- 
cal framework. It explores no hypotheses and offers few useful conclusions. 
There is no index, no bibliography, no documentation, and no evidence that the 
author used even one primary source of information. The work suffers frot 
careless proofreading, and one is frequently confronted with offenses against 
elementary rules of style. The Weizmann Institute is said to be “world- 
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reknown.” A famous Israeli port is called “Eilat” in one place and “Elath” in 
another. The term “middle east” is consistently presented in lower case. 

The monograph also contains many errors of fact. Moreover, there is an 
abundance of half-truths and inadequately supported value judgments. The 
following are a few representative samples: “The anti-foreign and nationalist 
sentiments of most middle eastern governments has [sic] not permitted members 
of minority groups to take an active part in political affairs.” “As compared to 
the middle eastern Arab governments, the governments of . . . North African 
Arab states have followed moderate and far-sighted policies. This is due to the 
existence of effective and unselfish nationalist movements.” These statements 
are as indefensible as is the assertion that “Arab nationalism has strong anti- 
Christian overtones.” Moreover, Algeria, Syria, and Kuwait are erroneously 
referred to as “states.” And to say that “only the loyalty of the Arab legion” 
has kept King Hussein in power, while ignoring the enormous British and 
American financial subsidy, is thoroughly misleading. Nor is it true that General 
Kassim killed King Feisal and Nuri-Es Said. And by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can Saudi Arabia be called “an American protectorate.” 

Serious students of Middle Eastern affairs will find fault with almost every 
page of this monograph. It is a work that mentions almost all the significant 
developments in the contemporary Middle East without adequately describing 
r analyzing any of them. It will be a source of comfort, nevertheless, for all who 
are convinced that Arab nationalism has been sterile and that “right” has gen- 


‘ ] : 
erally been on the side of Israel. 
H. Paut CAsSTLEBERRY 
Washington State University 


ttling Disputes in Soviet Society: The Formative Years of Legal Institutions. 
By JoHN N. Hazarp. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1960. Pp. xiv, 
534. $9.50.) 


This book examines, as “formative years,” the period beginning with the 
Bolshevik revolution in 1917 and ending about 1929. During this period the 
Soviets were creating legal and juridical institutions, after Marxist revolutionary 
dogmas had held that the state, the law, and the courts would be unnecessary 
and wither away in the anticipated proletarian society. The going was rough. 
The revolution and the security of the new state were threatened by civil war. 
The New Economic Policy (NEP) gave some measure of reprieve to a limited 
capitalism, and this was followed by the more positive first five-year plan, so that 
judicial concepts were evolving and in flux. Throughout the period, moreover, 
the demand for political flexibility of the executive on behalf of the safety of 
the state induced the maintenance of revolutionary and military tribunals and 
administrative boards independently of the courts and legal codes. 

The author, in testing the revolutionary assumption that only the simple, 
wise-man functions would suffice to serve the social order, has done far more 
than merely describe the settlement of disputes. He has, rather, given an expo- 
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sition of the political, executive, decree-legislative processes by which sufficient 
agreement was reached in the congresses of all those concerned with administra- 
tion of justice to bring some legal and judicial order out of chaos. The modest 
number of cases presented throws much light on the problems handled. Al- 
though arbitrary revolutionary authority was always lurking in the background 
and at times intervened, the simple picture of a dictator’s will directing every- 
thing in a monolithic chain of command is shown to be, for that period at least, 
far from accurate. Much logic and group compromise were involved within the 
ambit of arbitrary political power. Notions of justice were heatedly voiced and 
defended, and sometimes prevailed, especially if they coincided with the social- 
economic ideals of the revolution. 

The carefully documented evidence seems to show that modern man, with 
some knowledge of what had existed before and elsewhere, can muddle through 
confusion and arrive at some equitable and orderly processes, when not pressed 
too closely by imperious and power-hungry zealots, but that the result is not the 
anticipated judicial simplicity. Soviet society, modern and complicated, strained 
for legal certainty, for qualified judicial personnel while keeping the courts close 
to the people, for uniformity of practice, for guides to the use of discretion and 
judgment for means of supervision and review, and the mechanism for legislative 
revision. Within modest limits, these objectives were realized. It is clear that in 
the process the offices of prosecution became instruments through which the 
executive could exercise control over the judiciary and could later become the 
basis for abuses during the Stalin era. 

Readers may be fascinated by both the sophisticated and the naive concepts 
of justice expressed in the judicial assemblies and law journals. Fearing an 
organized bar, judicial leaders urged and achieved representation in the courts 
from among friends of the litigants or accused, but, because of the inevitable 
technical problems in substantive and procedural law, something approaching 
an organized bar supplementing lay counsel evolved. 

Until the full-fledged “Federal” system was in operation, decisions concern- 
ing the establishment of criminal and civil codes, courts, and procedures, often 
were taken first by the Russian Republic’s Executive Committee (frequently after 
deliberation with those concerned), or occasionally by the Ukrainian Republic, 
and then were imitated with variations by the other Republics. Thus a basis 
was laid for the more uniform system imposed by the U.S.S.R. 

The preface and the concluding chapter, along with the chapter titles and 
subheads are necessary for the reader to gain vantage points from which to gain 
perspective. One can often ask what it is that is being debated, when it is taking 
place, and what difference it makes. A few more ties here and there with sub 
sequent Soviet developments would have provided a greater feeling for signifi- 
cance of the immediate text. In commenting thus, this reviewer is aware that the 
critic of the biscuits might well be asked if he could do the cooking. This is a 
rich source book for some aspects of jurisprudence. The story, reflecting the 
confusion of the times, gives the reader a genuine feeling for the conflicts of 
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opinion, the complexity of juridical problems, and the serious groping for solu- 
tions. It is an important addition to the works on Soviet institutions, and by one 
who knows whereof he speaks. 


Coe College 


RicHarD C. SPENCER 


Yesterday's Constitution Today: An Analysis of the Mississippi Constitution of 
1890. Edited by Epwarp H. Hosss. (University: Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration, University of Mississippi, 1960. Pp. xiv, 151.) 


A currently divisive issue in Mississippi, as in many other states, is that of 
constitutional reform. In November 1957, Governor J. P. Coleman convened a 
special session of the state legislature to consider calling a constitutional con- 
vention. Opponents of the call were able, however, to forestall it. Yesterday’s 
Constitution Today is a symposium which takes as its purpose a “comprehensive 
evaluation” of the constitution now in use—a document dating to 1890. Six 
of the participants are political scientists at the University of Mississippi, two are 
attorneys, and two are members of the state legislature. The evaluation is made 
through a series of nine essays on the different subject matter areas covered by 
the constitution. It proceeds, however, from a perspective which favors innova- 
tion. And as the title of the volume would suggest, the authors ask not whether 
change but what change. 

The problems identified are both general and unique. The general concerns 
are similar to those found in almost all states still operating with an “ancient 
constitution.” Some of the recommendations are familiar — for example, it is 
urged that the Mississippi constitution should be shortened, a strong executive 
model adopted, apportionment procedures compatible with Section 303 of the 
model state constitution encouraged, and constitutional restraints on the legisla- 
ture relaxed. 

Other matters considered are more germain to the local situation. Voter 
turnout in most Mississippi elections is 10 to 25 per cent of the adult population. 
Some of the factors responsible for the low rate are identified as the poll tax, 
residence requirements, and literacy-constitutional understanding tests. Missis- 
sippi is now one of three states retaining payment of the poll tax as a prerequisite 
for voting; it is one of only three states requiring two years’ residence in the state 
before one acquires the right to suffrage. It is one of two states which has not 
reapportioned state legislators in this century. And it is, perhaps, the only state 
in which the constitution grants legislative authority to reapportion periodically 
in conjunction with a provision which makes comprehensive reapportionment 
impossible. 

For these and other shortcomings, the authors suggest a number of liberal 
solutions. These include elimination of the poll tax, reduction in the residence 
requirements, modification of the literacy test, and immediate reapportionment 
acompanied by a transfer of the reapportioning responsibility from the legislature 
to some more objective agency. The attention given to problems peculiar to the 
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state of Mississippi does not, in any serious manner, diminish the value of these 
essays for those interested in constitutional reform at the state level. 





ey . a S. Sipney ULMER 
Michigan State University 


The Social Credit Movement in Alberta. By JoHN A. Irvinc. (Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 369. $6.00.) 


This book concludes the series of studies on the background and develop- 
ment of Social Credit in Alberta sponsored by the Canadian Social Science 
Research Council under the editorship of Professor S. D. Clark. 

The ten volumes by eminent Canadian scholars provide a most thorough 
and valuable study of an interesting and unique political movement in the 
western region of the Dominion. Social Credit, so completely unsuccessful in 
its electoral appeals elsewhere, has remained triumphant in Alberta for over a 
quarter of a century. But despite its continuing success in that province it has 
never been able to make a successful appeal to the Dominion electorate and 
only in British Columbia has it been able to extend itself provincially. Yet the 
party which sprang to sudden and startling prominence in 1935 still dominates 
the political scene in Alberta so completely as to make the legislature scarcely 
distinguishable from a Social Credit caucus. Its rise to power at a time when the 
Liberal party was triumphant everywhere else in Canada was a phenomenon the 
explanation and examination of which the Irving study concerns itself. 

Social Credit is much more than a party. Owing its origin to a Scottish 
engineer, Major Clifford Douglas, who was impressed by the fact that many 
developments physically possible from an engineer’s point of view were finan- 
cially impossible, it is presented as an economic and monetary formula for 
prosperity. But if it purported to be motivated by economic considerations it 
was given force and vigor through religious stimuli and, not surprisingly, its 
leader was a prominent shepherd of a fundamentalist sect. 

Professor Irving’s book is as much a study of the man William Aberhart as 
the movement he piloted to victory in the Alberta election of August 1935. The 
Social Credit campaign was an extension of his teaching and preaching mission 
at the Prophetic Bible Institute to the larger field of the whole province. Never too 
clear or cogent on the economic theories of the movement, Aberhart nevertheless 
had all the attributes of a charismatic leader and his impact upon the voters of 
Alberta was tremendously powerful. The fierceness of their antagonism to the 
older parties was only matched by their unquestioning zeal for the new prophet. 

But Professor Irving in his careful and perceptive analysis reveals the politi- 
cal upheaval of 1935 as more than the response to the evangelist’s appeal and his 
alluring promise of twenty-five dollars a month to the depression-weary Alber- 
tans. Carefully documented and interestingly written, this book is of value not 
only to the student of Social Credit but to the researcher on the political process 


and techniques of mass persuasion. in Diente 
: Macou 


Ottawa, Ontario 
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The Decline of American Pluralism. By Henry S. Kariev. (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1961. Pp. xi, 339. $6.75.) 


This is a significant book whose subject matter is not immediately apparent 
from its title. A subtitle like “American liberalism in crisis” would be advisable, 
for the author has analyzed the effect of institutions like the corporation, the 
labor union, and organized agriculture upon our representative government, and 
concludes that private power has expanded gigantically in the last three decades 
and now threatens to overshadow the public policy. Using outmoded liberal 
ideals, these vast economic forces exercise governmental power without much 
responsibility to the nation. The first step in remedying this situation, the author 
believes, would be in the formulation of a social theory of liberalism that will 
make a new approach to the regulation of private organizations possible. 

Mr. Kariel feels that the development of a pluralist concept of public re- 
sponsibility would enable government to ensure liberal principles in society. He 
would have government enter private areas of power and provide the spark of 
criticism and competition that individuals use to give these relations. In our 
experimentation, he thinks, we shal! find a new concept of community, a more 
realistic line dividing public and private sectors of power, and a more functional 
government for twentieth-century democracy. While much of the author’s 
narrative presents analyses of weaknesses in our society, he does speculate on 
some remedies that would emancipate public power from the dominance of 
private institutions. He believes a shift of power to the President and the 
political parties would be helpful — but he wants guarantees for a loyal opposi- 
tion that would keep pluralism in politics. 

Mr. Kariel’s close argument and massive evidence makes his presentation 
most impressive, and one wants to agree with him that a reanalysis of the liberal 
creed is essential if we are to obtain the benefits of our democracy. Those who 
like to speculate on the strengths and weaknesses of American institutions will 
find much evidence to ponder. Can liberalism withstand the autocratic ten- 
dencies of corporate power, live under big and distant government, and allow for 
the inefficiencies of diverse ideas in a world of calculators? The solution, Mr. 
Kariel suggests, will not be found in legislating individual freedom by cutting 
away government, but by taking a hard look at our political assumptions, particu- 
larly in the way governmental power is used in regulating our private institutions. 
The reforms that may first be necessary may be as simple (and controversial) as 
freeing our press from corporate control, financing the campaign expenditures of 
candidates for public offices, and allowing civil servants to express their own 
opinions. 

In his evaluation of liberalism, the author barely mentions the changed 
position of the voter, whose burden of making the right choice is greater now 
than in the past. No longer can he be certain of the ability of the candidates, 
with their speech writers, press representatives, and publicity men determining 
their public impression. He finds himself too often perplexed by false issues, 
insufficient facts, and inadequate ways to express his dissent. If liberalism is 
going to use government as a means of restoring pluralism, it will have to invent 
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a device of freeing the voter from these influences. In the past our defense had 
been to allow private agencies to control public matters, relying upon private 
gain, competitive conditions, and religious and sentimental motivation to check 
private ambition. Perhaps the solution of our crisis may not be in the introduc- 
tion of more government but in the democratizing of our private institutions and 
strengthening those that are weak through grants of public funds. 


Whittier College Pans Se 


The Politics of Nonpartisanship: A Study of California City Elections. By EUGENE 
C. Lee. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1960. 
Pp. xiii, 232. $4.75.) 


To the literature of local government in the United States, Professor Lee 
has added the results of a study of nonpartisan politics in California cities. It is 
less a study of elections than of the political process by which city officials are 
selected where the local units of state and national political parties do not 
usually participate. 

As a report of the results of interviews, questionnaires and attitude surveys, 
the book provides a description of the realities of local politics in some California 
cities. To this extent, it accepts V. O. Key’s challenge of 1948 to narrow our 
area of ignorance about local elections. The bibliographic notes are particularly 
helpful. 

A study such as this cannot be — and was not intended to be — definitive. 
It comes to no clear conclusions; it proves no thesis; it suggests answers for few 
of the significant questions it raises. 





The reliance on interviews and questionnaires gives an apparent quantitative 
objectivity to the “folk wisdom” of California city officials and civic leaders. Al- 
though Professor Lee places his data about the influence of newspapers, business 
leaders, race, religion, etc., in perspective, his appraisal, analysis, and synthesis of 
the common view does not deepen our understanding of either the values or 
the shortcomings of nonpartisanship as a way of local political life. 

The study of local politics and elections requires the accumulation of data 
such as is provided in this book. But it needs also more intensive attention to the 
practical and theoretical problems that are described in this volume. Although 
there is virtue in a balanced view, apparently, his data has led Mr. Lee only to 
conclude that “it is part of the genius of the American republic that the decisions 
on ballot and politics will be largely resolved on a pragmatic, city-by-city basis 
and not be laid down by ukase either from Wshington or from the various state 
capitols.” 

In his penultimate chapter, Mr. Lee rates nonpartisan politics and elections 
in California by four measures. His score card shows: (1) “pretty good” for 
frequency of contest, opportunity for dissent, and chance to replace incumbents; 
(2) “pretty bad” on participation, particularly for some groups; (3) “about 
average” in issue-oriented campaigns; and (4) “above average” in the ability and 
integrity of the successful candidates. 
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His criteria for these value judgments are undefined and he notes the ab- 
sence of data on which comparisons with the results of partisan election can be 
made. Although a subjective judgment based on his observations has more value 
than the subjective judgments of those with a narrower perspective, it would have 
been useful if the author had stated his basis of measurement explicitly enough 
to permit subsequent comparisons — when the data is available. 

There are, as has been noted, several useful sections of the book: the bibli- 
ography; the capsule history of nonpartisanship in the United States; the review 
of the arguments about it; the raw data; and the vignettes of local politics. These 
make the book of value despite the unfulfilled wish that the book would do 


more than the author set out to do. 
FREEMAN HoLMER 


Salem, Oregon 


Resources Development: Frontiers for Research. Edited by FRANKLIN S. PoLiak. 
(Boulder: University of Colorado Press, 1960. Pp. xvi, 333. $3.75.) 


This thick paperback is a symposium of papers presented at the Western 
Resources Conference held at the University of Colorado the summer of 1959. 
Built around the theme of resource development in the areas of land policy 
and use, atomic energy, water and river basin development, minerals and energy, 
recreation, and research, the conference brought together an interdisciplinary 
array of economists, political scientists, legal experts, engineers, and government 
ficials. 

The reviewer concurs with the volume’s editor that Charles M. Hardin’s 
paper on land policy and western development is one of the most challenging 
in the entire symposium. Hardin points up such shortcomings in land policies 
as the subsidization of wool and sugar beets, overinvestmnent in irrigation in regard 
to other water uses, speculation and abuses in minerals development, and de- 
ficiencies in research. His analysis of the land policy formation process strikes at 
a tendency to overemphasize local and particular interests, division in policy- 
making in the congressional committee system which leads to logrolling and 
failure to weigh alternative policies. To overcome this fractionalized policy- 
making he recommends “national, centralized, disciplined, and policy-oriented 
political parties — parties membership in which can stiffen the resistance of 
congressmen against the often irresistible constituent interests; and parties with 
which citizens can identify and find both an empowering and a restraining 
experience.” 

Over three-fourths of the volume’s space is devoted to water problems. 
New sources for additional water are weighed; the South Platte River is used as 
a case study of the development of a master water plan; aspects of water law are 
analyzed; the Colorado River lower basin controversy is handled by giving the 
California side twenty-five pages to one page for the Arizona stand (an imbal- 
ance particularly dubious to this biased reviewer in light of the 1960 preliminary 
finding by the United States Supreme Court’s special master Simon Rifkind, in 
which he upheld the Arizona position over that of California). Arthur Maass 
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and Maynard M. Hufschmidt contribute a technical yet fascinating report on 
how a research group of economists and engineers at Harvard have utilized 
digital computers and mathematical models in the determination of planning 
rivers system projects along a cost-benefit basis. 

R. G. Gustavson points out opportunities for graduate study and research in 
the resources field. He calls attention to recent advances in our understanding 
of certain problems, but he admonishes lest we “foul up our nest” by adding 
substances to the water, soil, and atmosphere through pollutants and side 
chemical reactions. 

Concluding the volume Harold L. Enarson emphasizes the possibilities of 
inter-university cooperation for research into resources. He submits three 
“models of the possible”: (1) inter-university corporations; (2) memoranda of 
agreement among cooperating institutions; and (3) special institutes of natural 
resources. 

The volume contains an unusually helpful and suggestive table of contents, 
but the volume unfortunately is handicapped visually by less than standard-size 


wer Ross R. Rice 
Arizona State University 


Staatskunst und Kriegshandwerk. Das Problem des “Militarismus” in Deutsch- 
land. Band II. By Geruarp Ritrer. (Munchen: R. Oldenbourg Verlag, 
1960. Pp. 393. Bound copy: DM. 30—.) 


The first volume of Ritter’s monumental work on the problem of “militarism 
in Germany” dealing with the period between 1740 and 1890, was published in 
1954 and reviewed in this journal (Vol. 8, Dec. 1955, p. 644). At this time it was 
said that “the book is an absolute ‘must’ for every historian who wishes to 
understand German history of the 18th and 19th centuries.” The same must be 
said for the second volume, a masterly exposé of German militarism in the 
Wilhelminian period during peace-time (1890-1914) as contrasted with the 
phenomenon of militarism in France, England, and Russia. The apogee of 
German military planning in the period of Wilhelm II was the Schlieffen Plan. 
In the interval between the publication of volumes I and II Professor Ritter, as a 
precursor to Volume II, has published his study of the Schlieffen Plan (German 
edition, 1956; English edition with a foreword by B. H. Liddell Hart [London: 
Oswald Wolff, 1958]). The study threw light on the development of Schlieffen’s 
operational ideas and the military questionability and political monstrosity of his 
famous plan. 

The sub-title of the volume under review reads: The Principle Powers of 
Europe and the Wilhelminian Reich, 1890-1914. There is, however, a small 
incongruity between the first part of the volume discussing in broad terms the 
relationship of the military establishment and foreign policy in France, England, 
and Russia where the period of the first world war is included, whereas the 
second part of the book dealing with Germany ends with 1914. 
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Never before has a leading German historian, trained in the pre-World 
War I period and possessing “conservative respectability,” more poignantly recog- 
nized, revealed, and regretted the weaknesses of the Bismarkian Constitution. It 
fitted a strong Chancellor able to cope with the military, but faltered when 
vacillating chancellors and a bragging yet weak monarch (Wilhelm II) were con- 
fronted by strong-willed men, navalists and militarists of the Tirpitz and 
Schlieffen type, who had the strong backing of the leading elements of German 
society. It could also be added that German trust in the army and pride in the 
navy in the last years before the outbreak of World War I was re-enforced by the 
expectation of superiority in the air, where the achievement of Count Zeppelin, 
himself a former general, had made a deep impression. 

Ritter writes with a complete mastery of an immense amount of printed 
literature, German as well as foreign. He also presents, especially in his chapter 
on the role of the German and Austrian General staffs in 1914, the results of 
original research in Vienna archives. He stresses General Conrad’s preference for 
“preventive” wars against Italy and Serbia and Ritter’s comment on numerous 
statements made by Luigi Albertini in his Origins of the War of 1914 (1953): 
this significantly adds to the clarification of details in a field which has been 
more exhaustively explored than any other historical phenomenon. 

For a work of superb craftsmanship, political and military historians are 
likewise indebted to Professor Ritter. When brought to its conclusion by a third 
volume dealing with the period of the two world wars, Ritter’s triology will 
neither be a eulogy nor a doctrinaire condemnation. It will stand as the most 
comprehensive, deeply penetrating, and well-balanced evaluation of Prussian- 
German militarism, viewed both ideologically and as a concrete political force. 
It is a major contribution to the understanding of the rise and fall of Germany 


as a world power. Ferrz T. Ersrens 


Bonn, Germany 


The Memoirs of Ray Lyman Wilbur, 1875-1949. Edited by Epcar Eucene Ros- 
INSON and Paut Carrott Epwarps. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1960. Pp. xiv, 687. $10.00.) 


This book is absorbing, provocative, and heartening. The account ranges 
from Dr. Wilbur’s early years, to his medical work and the Stanford presidency, 
through his tenure as Secretary of the Interior in the Hoover Administration, his 
return to Stanford, and all along the way a vast amount of public service in 
amazingly varied fields. Some indication of his activitiy may be obtained by 
observing that in the last five years of his life and after he had suffered a heart 
attack he accomplished more of solid worth to his country than many men of 
similar gifts do in a lifetime. He was always and above all an educator, but most 
broadly defined. The brilliant diagnostician taught the university president, who 
instructed the statesman, and all three continued to learn together. Dr. Wilbur’s 
education truly went on all his life, in large part deliberately, as a matter of 
recognized duty. 
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Some will disagree with Dr. Wilbur’s views on matters of public policy, but 
since he never lost his faith in democracy, he would not question their right. 
Few fair-minded men, however, would criticize the Wilbur way of doing things, 
viz., fast, accurately, and with scrupulous honesty. He possessed to an extra- 
ordinarily high degree the ability to distinguish the significant from the trivial, to 
separate the gold from the gravel. Even as a boy he abhorred “the nag of 
unsolved problems” and he learned to see and act almost simultaneously. He 
was remarkable for his vision, e.g., in Asiatic affairs, and for his judgment, e.g., 
his recognition that in dealing with communism as in dealing with disease the 
first step is to examine the malady and discover the causes. As a scientific 
humanist he considered our human resources our greatest possession; thence 
came his unending concern with problems of public health and recreation, of 
young and old, of people of all conditions. 

We can measure a man only by what he has done. There alone will be 
revealed his gifts and aspirations. Wilbur had his blind spots, his preferences 
and prejudices, but on the record he stands a dedicated man, who gave of 
himself tirelessly. Fortunately he was as “durable” as he was generous. As 
Bernard Baruch remarked, “his activities left many monuments, but none so 
enduring as the respect and affection in the hearts of all those with whom he 
came in contact.” “Pioneering” held a special attraction for Dr. Wilbur and he 
was quite aware that only the geographical frontiers have been restricted. In 
1946 he said, “The mystery of life, of love and of human destiny intrigues me 
more each year.” Ever ready for battle, he proclaimed, “The conquest of disease 
is one of the great romances.” One need not fear he would run out of diseases, 
or frontiers, to conquer, for he knew that pioneers find their own work. He 
observed that in all his important activities, “keeping my mouth shut has been 
a rule of life for me”; it was also a rule of his life to keep his mind or not 
a bad model for a generation perhaps too quick to reverse the process 

The Editors assumed a task of formidable magnitude and complexit lling 
for tact, insight, discipline, and a keen sense of balance. For their consummate 
skill in editing autobiography, an intractable but most worthy blood-relative of 
history, in which the history written and the historian writing are virtually in- 
separable, they are to be highly complimented. 


“ee Wirutam Carrot Bark 
Stanford University 


Import Liberalization and Employment. The Effects of Unilateral Reductions in 
United States Import Barriers. By Watter S. SaALant & Beatrice N. 
Vaccara. (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1961. Pp. xix, 388. 
$6.75.) 

There has been no end of never-ceasing debates about the value and effects 
of the use of tariffs on national and international welfare. Since the arguments 
involved are usually based on the ideological aspects rather than on systematic 
analyses, Salant’s and Vaccara’s study should be more than welcome. It is a 
systematic examination of probable short-run changes in employment that might 
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result from displacement of American output by goods from abroad. The esti- 
mates deal with effects that occur when imports of a specified amount replace 
the domestic production of each of seventy-two industries. They also deal with 
the offsetting effects on employment that might be expected if American exports 
increase as a result of the rise in imports. 

The authors’ “Summary of Findings and Their Significance” is so extensive 
hat it would be unfair even to try to list most of them. General economic in- 
stability, for instance, the authors conclude, is a far greater threat to total em- 
ployment than the competition of imports resulting from reduction of import 
barriers. The problem of providing new jobs for workers who might be displaced 
as a result of greater foreign competition would only slightly aggrevate the 
broader task of providing jobs to sustain normal economic growth. Or, one of 
the central conclusions is that the short-run impact of further reductions in 
mport barriers on total employment would be slight for the economy as a whole, 
ut that it could impose hardship on industries directly affected. 

Loaded also with Appendices and numerous tables and charts, the book is 
model of thorough scholarship. 


JosePH S. RouceK 
University of Bridgeport 


ommunism in American Politics. By Davin J]. Saposs. (Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 259. $5.00.) 


In his preface to the book, Saposs recounts a lifetime of research and obser- 

n concerning communist activities; he notes, among other observations, that 
Khrushchev’s recent visit to the United States has somewhat “softened the 
inderbelly of democracy.” The book’s purpose, consequently, is to alert once 
rain the American people toward the menace of communism. 

The author briefly covers the early history of the CP-USA. He traces its 

elopment through its varied activities, both direct and “united front,” in 
Washington State, California, Minnesota, and in the American Labor party. 
\lmost half of the book deals with the Progressive party and its relationship to 

communist movement in the late 1940’s. This latter treatment is quite 
*xtensive, constituting a piece-by-piece, historical account. 

The CP-USA has declined since 1947, Saposs notes, in absolute member- 


s 





hip, electoral impact, and in its influence on American institutions 


} 
| 


political 
other. And yet, he warns, communist influence (which is ever present) 
must not be measured by a declining Communist party membership. Instead, he 
gues, the communist movement is still the same old treacherous conspiracy. 
Unfortunately, in his chapter on California, the author relies for documen- 
n almost exclusively on reports of the HCUA and on its junior version — 
the California Un-American Activities Committee. Consequently, he is led by 
these sources to conclude that communists at one time penetrated the Young 


Democrats of California 





even manipulating them, that the communists 
succeeded in “temporarily dominating the Democratic Party of California,” that 
hey exercised considerable influence in California “state and local governments 
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in the forties,” influenced the then Governor Olson, placed their secret members 
or fellow travelers in “strategic and pivotal government agencies ... ,” and placed 
“their man” as chairman of the California Democratic party. To be sure, at 
times Saposs is simply quoting from hearings of the investigating committees, 
but he gives the impression of supporting these rather striking conclusions. 

The book’s treatment of its over-all subject is spotty: in places it is detailed 
and rather complete, but in others its coverage is shallow and its analyses are not 
persuasive. In comparison with the excellent works on American communism 
recently published by Shannon (1959) and by Draper (1960), the book by 
Saposs appears to be something less than a major contribution. 


San Diego State College Ricnarp C. Gairr 


Elections in Developing Countries. A Study of Electoral Procedures Used in 
Tropical Africa, Southeast Asia, and the British Caribbean. By T. E. Smiru. 
(London: St. Martin’s Press, 1960. Pp. xvii, 278. $6.75.) 


Less than two years ago, W. J. M. Mackenzie’s Free Elections provided a 
tightly knit description of the issues and principles involved in the conduct of 
truly free and democratic elections. That volume, like the one under review, 
reflected British experience in the conduct of elections under circumstances quite 
foreign to American experience. Yet, each volume affords a perspective that is 
of immeasurable value in appreciating the truly essential elements of free 
elections. 

The focus of T. E. Smith’s volume is on the problems of election administra- 
tion among people who may be illiterate, nomadic, and new to the ways of 
democracy. He deals with every aspect of election practice, touching lightly on 
questions of campaign finance, but otherwise providing a balanced approach to 
problems of voter registration, nomination of candidates, arrangements for 
balloting and counting of the ballots, as well as the geographical and administra- 
tive problems. 

Registration becomes a particular problem where, for instance, the effort to 
transliterate Arabic names may result in the recording of Ismail as Esmail and 
Abeid as Ebeid or Obeid; or where women are recorded as A’s mother, B’s wife, 
etc. A further problem arises in the absence of public records establishing age 
of the prospective voter. 

Methods of balloting remind the American reader of the changes which 
have been experienced in only two generations. Most notable fact: with proper 
advance demonstration (as in Malaya in 1955 and British Guiana in 1957), a 
predominately illiterate electorate can vote with fewer than 2.5 per cent of the 
ballots rejected. 

Smith’s concluding sentence notes that “there is, as this book has shown, 
sufficient diversity of procedure in the British Commonwealth alone to indicate 
clearly that there is no single right way of conducting elections and the admin- 
istrator required to make decisions on the subject can only take note of practice 
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elsewhere and then introduce or amend the system in his own country as local 
conditions seem to dictate.” 

The diversity of practice reported is both a reminder of past developments 
and a challenge to the unremitting search for election procedures which will 
ncrease the accuracy of the process by which a people declares its choice among 
men and measures. A book like this is a constructive point of departure. 


FREEMAN HoLMER 
Salem, Oregon 


Politics and Religion in Seventeenth-Century France. By W. J. STANKIEWICZ. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1960. Pp. x, 
269. $6.00.) 


In troubled times we sometimes turn, and properly so, to periods of the past 
which seem to contain problems similar to our own. If we do not find solutions 
there, at least we sense a recognition of the familiar and perhaps gain some com- 
fort from the thought that other generations have known these ills as well as we 
— and that despite the knowing the world somehow has survived. 

Politics and Religion in Seventeenth-Century France is such a look at the 
past. It was inspired originally, according to the author, by the late Harold 


Laski, a man deeply interested in the fate of our present civilization. Indeed 


Professor Laski had at one time intended to use the same theme for a study of 
his own. The book contemplates a society divided between two dogmatisms, 
each claiming to be the sole possessor of “Truth” and each claiming authority 
ver man based upon its possession of that “Truth.” Both dogmatic groups 

red “liberty,” by which they meant freedom for “Truth” to destroy error 
and, if need be, to destroy the erring. 

The two sides were not as evenly balanced as the above paragraph might 
mply. Indeed the French Huguenot movement was, for a variety of reasons, 
loomed to eventual destruction almost from the start. In time it might have 
overcome its minority status, if it had represented in any sense a wave of the 

re. However, Protestantism almost immediately became a stronghold of 

idalism and an instrument which dissident nobles could use against the king 
—at atime when France was moving into an era of the centralization of power 
royal absolutism. Nor did Calvinism offer a new philosophy of the 
hurch-state relationship. Rather it represented a reversion to the idea of a 
universal church (a Reformed one) beside a state which must recognize that 
urch’s monopoly over the minds and souls of men. No more than the Catholic 
Zealots did the Huguenots appeal to that influential body of moderate and some- 
what secular-minded men who came to be known as the Politiques. 

The idea of religious freedom (that is, a denial to the state of a right to 
constrain individual conscience) was virtually unknown except in the minds of 
a few isolated thinkers such as Pierre Bayle. Certainly the zealous Catholics 

ld have none of it. The Huguenots did, it is true, speak favorably of “tolera- 

n” after they had abandoned hope of taking control of the state. But they 
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seemed to mean by it the right to propagate their own views rather than a 
recognition of either a moral or a juridical equality of any faith which differed 
from their own. Even the Politiques were not interested in religious freedom. 
They insisted on the primacy of political over religious considerations but were 
not prepared to abandon the eventual goal of “one church in one state.” 

The hero of this book is Cardinal Richelieu, whom the author regards as 
the perfect Machiavellian Politique. Stankiewicz departs from the conventional 
interpretation of Richelieu’s policy by insisting that the Cardinal was not moti- 
vated, in a mood of religious indifference or tolerance, merely by a desire for the 
reduction of the Huguenot state within a state. The author makes a convincing 
case for the theory that Richelieu was determined to destroy French Calvinism 
as a religion — not just because it was a divisive element within the state or 
because it was a part of an international movement potentially unfriendly to 
France, but also because it represented religious untruth. Thus the Cardinal 
differed from the zealots in this respect only in the lesser priority which he 
assigned to religious conformity and in his methods. By pretending to offer 
religious toleration in exchange for political loyalty and at the same time keeping 
a persistent, though never quite unbearable, pressure upon them, he encouraged 
the Huguenots to fall out among themselves and destroy their own movement. 
The victims cooperated with this endeavor by professing, in an effort to prove 
their loyalty, to be “more royalist than the king.” Thus they threw away any 
theoretical basis for defense against any future action by the state against them. 
Louis XIV’s revocation of the Edict of Nantes many years later merely recognized 
a fact accomplished by Richelieu long before. Professor Stankiewicz hails 
Richelieu’s achievement as a political masterpiece and a great triumph of reason 
over passion. 

Indeed the author concludes that a solution to our present problems de- 
pends upon a substitution of the rational for the irrational, a la Richelieu, in the 
formation of public policy. This is an appealing thought, but the parallel is a bit 
disturbing. Richelieu’s success depended upon a systematic, though frequently 
disguised, persecution of and the eventual liquidation of the minority viewpoint. 
Somehow this reader cannot contemplate with a great deal of pleasure the 
prospect that dissent may be silenced more effectively in cold than in hot blood. 

This book is a work of sound scholarship. It is based largely upon the 
political writings of the period, which the author seems to have studied thor- 
oughly and which he analyzes with precision and insight. It contains little that 
will be startlingly new to the scholar of the period, with the possible exception 
of the interpretation of Richelieu’s policy mentioned above — but it does add 
depth and documentation to what was already known or surmised. It is un- 
fortunate that the author did not choose to translate the many lengthy passages 
in Latin or slightly archaic French which he includes in the text. Even then this 
book would still have more appeal to the specialist than to the general reader. 


Westminster College (Utah) TrumAN Dricas 
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Freedom’s Frontier: Atlantic Union Now. By CLARENCE K. Streit. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1961. Pp. xiv, 318. $3.95.) 


Twenty-one years ago, in his widely-publicized Union Now, Clarence Streit 
urged that the democracies immediately band together in a super-federation 
which would be both a shield against the Axis and a step in the direction of 
world government. Freedom’s Frontier is a sort of “coming-of-age” of these 
proposals and of Streit’s philosophy. The author first explores two major areas in 
support of his contention that political and economic union of the free nations 
is imperative and that such a step is shorter and easier than most realize. World 
events, especially since 1939, and the experience of both the League and the 
United Nations lead Streit ineluctably to this conclusion. And in his analysis of 
American history he finds “momentous and inspiring lessons” which illustrate 
the manifold benefits and practical possibilities of a federal Atlantic Union. The 
second part of Freedom’s Frontier restates the original Union Now proposals, 
somewhat abridged but essentially unchanged. An appendix includes an illustra- 
tive constitution for the proposed Union (a document strikingly similar to ours 
of 1787) and brief notes from the author’s personal papers tracing his road to the 
idea of union. 

Streit alters his original proposals, substituting the fifteen NATO countries 
(which he feels already present a degree of unity) for his earlier group of fifteen 
scattered democracies as a nucleus for what would be, initially, an Atlantic 
Union — the country of “Atlantica.” Otherwise the Union Now blueprint re- 
mains intact — a federation wherein the constituent national states would sur- 
render sovereignty in the five areas of citizenship, defense and diplomatic deal- 
ings with powers outside the Union, regulation of internal and external com- 
merce, monetary affairs, and communication. Streit is convinced that this Union 
would bring to its members vast benefits in matters of defense, economic affairs, 
and human freedom and that it would banish, or at least reduce to manageable 
proportions, the tensions now clouding the world scene. 

It would be accurate, if perhaps unfair, to observe that Freedom’s Frontier 
smacks more of poetry than of political science, more of hope than of history. 
Like the crusader and extraordinary pamphleteer that he is, Streit shades his 
ideas with urgent religio-moralistic overtones and he resolutely dodges the dif- 
ficulties and complexities inherent in his proposals. He writes in the tradition 
of persuasive political discourse and one may justly evaluate these efforts more 
in terms of their proposals than of their precision as either political science or 
history. In this light, the book is a significant one. Few would deny the nobility 
of Streit’s vision, his contributions to our climate of opinion. Such writing has, 
on occasion, shaped history; it is at least possible that a future generation may 
find in Streit’s proposals a documentary significance not unlike that we now see 
in the pamphleteering of our own Confederation period. 


H. R. Dierericu 
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The Unfinished Revolution, An Essay on the Sources of Influence of Marxism 
and Communism. By Apam B. Utam. (New York: Random House, 1960, 
Pp. 307. $5.00. 


The Unfinished Revolution is an intellectual history of Marxism and its 
relationship to the various protest movements to industrialization in the nine 
teenth and twentieth centuries. In his essay the author, Professor Ulam of the 
Russian Research Center of Harvard University, analyzes the various social 
groups in Western Europe and elsewhere. The author concludes that the history 
of Marxism “justifies only Marx the sociologist of revolution, not Marx the 
prophet of socialism as the receiver of bankrupt capitalism and liberalism.” The 
appeal of Marxism is nonetheless still very much alive, because it is “attuned to 
the two greatest tendencies of the industrial age: the worship of science and 
mechanization and limitless faith in their power to transform mankind; and the 
very opposite — protest against the soullessmess and destructiveness of the 
machine age.” It is this very dichotomy of Marxism which accounts for its gen- 
eral success in counties in the early stages of modernization. In contrast to most 
earlier panaceas derived from moral principles it is also an appeal to social justice 
based on materialism and the inevitability of history. 

“In many respects, Marx culminates rather than transcends the ideas of his 
times and society.” He borrowed heavily from the intellectual trends of his time, 
particularly liberalism. For example, Marx was very much in the rationalist 
tradition in faithfully assuming that history always solved completely and de- 
finitely the problems it posed. In discussing the “heirs” of Marx Professor Ulam 
concludes that the sum of Lenin’s theoretical innovations was meager. Lenin’s 
genius lay in his capability “of grasping the revolutionary sense of Marxism, its 
portrayal of the peasant’s and the proletarian’s psychology of opposition to the 
state and the forces of modernism, and applying it to the problem of seizing 
power.” 

The most dramatic change came to Marxism with the victory of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution. It brought the gradual “realization” that “Marxism in power 
is the exact opposite of Marxism in revolution and the first task of the victorious 
Communist party is the extirpation of revolutionary democracy and anarchism 
in its own ranks.” Trotsky’s approach to the meaning of Marxism in postrevolu- 
tionary Russia was the most clear and direct, but his bluntness and the maneu- 
vers of Stalin were able to isolate him as a “wild-eyed fanatic.” 

The analysis contains many penetrating hypotheses giving the historian and 
political scientist new possible explanations for the growth of Marxism as an 
ideology. Its weakness is that proof for the hypotheses are lacking. For example, 
the author makes generalizations about the feelings of the intellectuals, the 
masses, and the working man in Germany, but without any documentation. The 
author excuses himself by calling his work an essay rather than a documentary 
history of Marxism. Some may also protest the oversimplification of Marx's 
intellectual contributions and theories concentrating almost exclusively on the 
issue of industrialization. In all fairness, no book on Marx and Marxism can 
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hope to please all students of the subject; and this volume is particularly dis- 
tinguished by its provocative and challenging hypotheses making it required 


eading. 
re g Davip T. CATTELL 


University of California, Los Angeles 


British Labor and Public Ownership. By Herpert E. Weiner. (Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 111. $3.25.) 


This is a brief monograph documented chiefly from the records of TUC 
(Trades Union Congress), the Labour party, and official records of the Labour 
Government, 1945-51. Dr. Weiner tries to demonstrate the maturity and re- 
sponsibility of the English labor movement in both its trade-union and political 
branches and is not concerned with the issue of public ownership itself. He 
shows that in labor conferences and reports the British labor movement is flex- 
ible and moderate rather than doctrinaire and revolutionary. He thinks Labour 
can win elections only by not advocating any major nationalization projects. If 
this thesis is correct, it would seem to me that a second election at which na- 
tionalization was an issue would be required by British constitutional tradition 
before any major additional nationalization could be accomplished. Only the 
nationalization of steel, some segments of road transport, and machine tools are 
now advocated by British Labour according to Dr. Weiner. 

He gives brief treatment to the attitude of British Labour toward national- 
ization during the period before World War I, and during the period between 
the two wars (1919-39). He gives a fuller treatment of the progress of nation- 
alization from 1926 to 1945. He describes the “Peaceful Revolution” which 
brought extensive nationalization under the Attlee Labour Government from 
1945 to 1951. He describes the change in the attitude of British Labour toward 
nationalization which he sees as a result of the greater maturity of English labor, 
the dynamic changes in British economy, and the electoral defeats of the Labour 
party in 1951, 1955, and 1959. He points to the abandonment of advocacy of 
nationalization of land as a major example of this change in attitude. 


Western State College of Colorado Rosmar W. McOurtocu 
Politics and Trade Policy. By Jor R. Wirxinson. (Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1960. Pp. vi, 151. $3.75.) 


In this modest book, which might be descriptively subtitled, “The Politi- 
cal History of the Trade Agreements Act,” Professor Wilkinson has examined 
the political processes in Washington as they affected the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Program from its inception in 1934 until 1958. In confining him- 
self to a practical political problem, Dr. Wilkinson has deliberately sought to 
avoid theory, either political or economic. In choosing to tread so narrow a 
path the author has saved himself from pitfalls of speculation and subjectivity, 
and this perhaps explains the uncluttered and admirably objective flow of the 
narrative, which is not the least of the attributes of the study. 
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The first four chapters, the bulk of the monograph, deal with trade policy 
from the depression through the 1958 Trade Agreements Extension Act. Sev- 
eral currents may be discerned, which produce a sort of pattern in the political 
history of the program during this period. These are conveniently indicated and 
summarized in a chapter entitled “The Trade ‘Agreements Program in Retro- 
spect,” where a clear picture emerges of the shifting support for and opposition 
to the trade program and its extensions. Dr. Wilkinson sees these shifts occurring 
in three main phases and establishes an explanation, a rationale, for each phase. 
In the first, from 1934 to 1940, the rationale for both support and opposition 
is the quest for solutions to the problems raised by the depression; war and post- 
war planning provide the explanations for the attitudes characteristic of the 
years 1940-45; and the attitudes toward trade policy subsequently are based on 
questions of the relationship between national security and economic cooperation. 
These shifting justifications in support of and/or opposition to the government’s 
trade program have obviously produced great modification in the application 
and even the purpose of the original Trade Agreements Act. The changes in 
rationale, products of political expediency and tergiversation, have tended to 
obliterate party lines. Perhaps the clearest shift is noted in the Southern Demo- 
cratic congressional bloc. At the time of the inauguration cf the Trade Agree- 
ments program this group strongly supported the program, but with the passage 
of time and shifts in the South’s economy, the bloc has moved toward protec- 
tionism and into the camp of the opponents of the program. 

Such generalizations could easily lead into those partisan and tangential 
abysses which Dr. Wilkinson so gingerly avoids; instead they provide a basis for 
his final chapter, which is a study of the future of the Trade Agreements pro- 
gram. Here one might wish for a little less caution. Though Dr. Wilkinson 
seems to stand on the side of more liberal trade policies, his is a cautious and not 
very optimistic commitment, one undoubtedly based on the many qualifications 
which his study of the history of the program has made evident. But might it 
not be equally possible, on the basis of such study, to be more sanguine? Is it 
not possible that policy which has had a tortuous history of change in the direc- 
tion of illiberalism might change in the opposite direction? Is not the most 
significant lesson to be drawn from the study of politics and trade policy that 
of change and responsiveness to shifting political pressures? That the program 
has continued is due to the changes it has undergone; its future must also rest 
on change, and it is not impossible that the changes of the future will be more 
enlightened. 

A final small comment: this generally clear and coherent study is marred, 
through no fault of the author, by an unforgivably bad printing job. The re 
sultant misspellings are annoying, but the depths of chaotic incoherence into 
which the printing descends on page 124 is an intolerable disservice to the author 


and his useful monograph. Cienens A. ko Gee 


Portland State College 
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THE POLITICS OF GEORGE CATLIN 


Encamped in the winter-quarters of the Bavarian army at Neuburg in 1619, 
Descartes reflected upon the problems of philosophic method. Young George 
Catlin, encamped at Mons in the winter of 1918, turned his thoughts to perhaps 
a humbler but a more appropriate topic. 

A vast accident, unallowed for in a civilization which seemed not only stable but placidly 
progressive, has caused yet others to lay their ears against the mouths of the silent ones, and to 
become consulters of the mummy-head of History. The war was a period in which men forsook 
ordinary ways, and, going beyond rule, became either more or less than themselves. ... The 
period has passed; the thunder of the great storm is, for the time being, distant. But, under the 
sullen skies of distress and discontent, it has left not a few who ask what are the causes of these 
social catastrophes; whether it pass the wit of man to avert them; whether they are indeed ac- 
cidents or an ineluctable human fate; what are the principles on which a society is founded 
wherein these disasters seem inevitable, even although the next one prove fatal.’ 


According to Judge Jerome Frank, who was Charles E. Merriam’s assistant 
in 1920, it was Merriam’s experience in the First War also that diverted him 
from the historical and legal studies which had hitherto preoccupied political 
scientists and caused him to launch at Chicago what Harold Lasswell has called 
“the new political science” — the study of power. Catlin’s work in the 1920's 
and early ’30’s was done at Cornell; at Cornell and Chicago, therefore, took form 
what an English writer, reared in the tradition of dilettantism, has derisively 
called “the American science of politics.” 

Significantly, Catlin’s first work was on Hobbes — Thomas Hobbes as Phi- 
losopher, Publicist and Man of Letters, the prize-winning Matthew Arnold Me- 
morial Essay at Oxford in 1921.* The atomism of Hobbes, his reduction of 
politics to individual will and power, and his concern for psychology are all 
found in Catlin’s system. The fiction of the Leviathan, however, is not found 
there; and the metaphysics of Hobbes is replaced by a thoroughgoing empiricism 
and an extensive reliance on history both as the source of data and as the prov- 
ing-ground of hypotheses. 

In 1923 the distinguished historian Wallace Notestein brought Catlin to 
Cornell University, where he had the advantage also of close association with 
Carl Becker. Catlin’s first book, The Science and Method of Politics,’ published 
in 1927, begins with an exposition, which has not yet been improved upon, of 
the indispensability and the limitations of history. “To know History is to con- 
trol power.” But it is not enough to know raw data: a political science must 
formulate hypotheses and test them against the data. 





‘George E. G, Catlin, The Science and Method of Politics (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927), 
pp. 5-6. 

‘Bernard Crick, The American Science of Politics (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
ton” In England there is no political science association but a “Political Studies Associa- 
tion.” 


ford: Basil Blackwell, 1922. 


‘Of this generation of Notestein recruits, two, George Catlin and Marshall Knappen, became 
distinguished political scientists; Frank Notestein became a leading demographer, Frederick 
G. Marcham, whom Notestein also brought from Oxford, succeeded Notestein as Goldwin 
Smith Professor of English History at Cornell. 

‘Op. cit. This was Catlin’s Cornell doctoral dissertation, completed in 1924. 
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The science of politics deals with only a segment of experience. The ques 
tion is whether it is possible to mark off such a segment and order it satisfactorily 
with intellectual tools. Only if this can be done will it be possible to bring politi- 
cal life under control. For Catlin, the ordering concept is not the State. There 
have been too few states to afford adequate empirical data; more important, the 
state is not a primary political event. The primary political event is the political 
act, which occurs whenever two or more wills seek gratification in a social setting. 
Man, for the purposes of political science, is a will, just as for economics he is an 
appetite. The science of politics will describe social phenomena in terms of the 
collision and the co-operation of wills. Freedom, stripped of metaphysical trap- 
pings, is the empirical gratification of an empirical will. Law is will — not the 
Austinian emanation of a fictitious sovereign but the outcome of an empirical 
process among conative beings. 

Economics had already understaken to order a segment of social behavior by 
such a process of abstraction and hypothesis. One would expect an atomistic 
political science like Catlin’s to parallel closely classical economics, erected as it 
was on a Hobbesian and Utilitarian base. He notes the vital resemblances; but 
there is a vital difference. Frederick A. Hayek has recently described a juris 
prudence characterized by the values of impersonality and generality which is the 
structural counterpart of the free market. For Catlin the political market is not 
free: before the economists introduced the idea, he described imperfect compe- 
tition in politics. The idea of the political market is one of the useful subsidiary 
concepts which derive from the general scheme. 

His second major theoretical work, A Study of the Principles of Politics,’ 
published in 1930, reformulates and extends the argument. The Science and 
Method had given no account of the social structure, “a highly organized system 
tenaciously resistant to all the vagaries of individual will.” Not only to historians 
but to many political scientists the organic analogy has been appealing: much 
bad history and much faulty analysis have resulted from the assumption that 
the obdurate social environment is the initiator rather than the consequence of 
political action. It is, to be sure, enormously significant: it supplies many of the 
values which constitute the empirical content of wills; it arrays wills in an or- 
ganized pattern of co-operation to which the individual must adjust himself. 
These [social] facts, resistant, enduring, organized over centuries by the agreement of millions of 
wills, buile up as a coral reef by a myriad of coral insects, slowly changing under pressure from a 
changing environment, are in their totality the social structure, a concrete creation of will. And 
in this social structure the individual will is one corpuscle, acting and reacting in its small sphere. 

That action and reaction we shall study, confident that the whole strycture is nothing but 


the total of such acts, different qualitatively only in that the plural reaction of ten thousand upon 
ten thousand is a distinct experience from the action of one upon one. 


A treatment of society in these terms resolves the traditional metaphysical 
conundrums: Liberty and Authority, Conflict and Solidarity, Balance and Con- 
vention, Equality and Status, Individual and Society. 


* The Constitution of Liberty (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960). 
“New York: Macmillan, 1930. 
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The abstract schematic device is not merely useful for the purpose of clari- 
fying ideas: like any scientific theory, it can be applied to concrete problems. 
The discussion of revolution in particular is rewarding: it should be compared 
with the work of those who have no analytical tool, as Brinton, Sorokin, Toynbee, 
Edwards, or Pettee. But of course an analytical device cannot yield new em- 
pirical data. As early as 1927 Catlin concerned himself with the quantitative 
method for the ordering of data;* in 1929 he headed a research team for the 
Wickersham Commission and produced the study Liquor Control. At the same 
time he began to act upon the conviction which he stated long after in his in- 
augural lecture in the Bronman Chair at McGill: “It is questionable whether 
anyone is competent as a teacher in political theory who has taken no part in 
political practice.” ® He stood for unpromising seats for the Labour party in the 
1930's; but his principal activity was in India. Beginning in 1931, when he first 
met Gandhi, he took a very active part in the campaign for Indian Independ- 
ence.*° He was the draftsman of the International Declaration in support of 
Indian independence (1943), and after independence served India in several 
capacities, including a term as Provost of Mar Ivanios College in Kerala. 

In the Science and Method and the Principles Catlin had insisted that the 
science of power, like any science, is morally neutral. But the purpose of control 
is the achievement of values; values also are a part of politics. In 1939 he pub- 
lished his Story of the Political Philosophers,"* which has run to many editions 
in several languages. 

Like chemistry and the natural sciences, but also like economics, politics is a study based on ob- 
servation of the way things actually happen. It is a study also of how to gain control over these 


things. It is a study of power, But, like the humanities, it involves discussion and assessment of 


values. The first of these fields is that of political science. The second is that of political philo- 


sophy. 


The triumph of fascism in Italy and Germany, and the moral issues pre- 
sented by the Second War, caused political scientists in the democratic countries 
to return to the problem of value. In 1939 Merriam published The New Demo- 
cracy and the New Despotism.** Harold Lasswell, while holding to the positiv- 
ist proposition that questions concerning value are questions de gustibus, rejected 
the non est disputandum; he produced the idea of the “policy sciences.” Some 
thinkers have employed the language of natural law, but the content they have 
put in the term varies. Carl J. Friedrich uses it to describe the major jurispru- 
dential tradition of western history.** In the Story of the Political Philosophers 
Catlin indorsed a natural law which is “the rational schema, empirically verified, 
of our own fundamental human nature, although this nature is itself not merely 


*“Delimitation and Mensurability of Political Phenomena,” American Political Science Review, 


Vol. 21 (1927), p. 255. 
‘Political Theory: What Is It? (London: Orton Press, 1957). 
In 1948 he published In the Path of Mahatma Gandhi (Toronto: Nelson, 1948). 
“New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. 
* New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. See also What Is Democracy? (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941) and Systematic Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945). 
The Philosophy of Law in Historical Perspective (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958). 
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intellectual but also emotional and appetitive.’”** The historical tradition in 
which he found the idea expressed is generously defined: it includes Plato on 
the one hand and the English empirical tradition on the other. But unlike many 
who discover values in history he rejects the merely historical definition: this 
would lead to cultural relativism and nationalism. The perception of natural 
right is a universal aesthetic experience which can be explored by psychological 
investigation, although “that investigation is not yet complete.”*® 

As early as 1934, in a program for a depression-ridden Britain, Preface to 
Action, Catlin spoke of the impending war and identified the cause. 

The only route across this Hindenburg line of embattled folly . . . is to have the courage to 
smash the entire instrument — not the brute weapons of war, but the organization which renders 


almost inevitable the perfection and use of those weapons: to smash the sovereign nation state 
and to decline pugnaciously to define patriotism in terms of it.” 


This did no violence to his system, for unlike the German:school of power 
theorists he had never accepted a doctrine of “sovereignty.” The state was an 
administrative device and could survive as a node in a line of authority which 
reached higher. 

With the outbreak of the Second War he proposed a union of the United 
States and the Commonwealth nations.’’? The choice of participants was dictated 
not merely by the fact of war but by the consideration stated by Gilbert Murray, 
“sovereignty can only be pooled by those who share values.” More recently, 
while applauding the movement toward European unification, he has revived the 
project of an “Atlantic Community.”"* 

In his radical phase Orestes Brownson wrote: “Thy gods, O Anglo-Sax- 
ondom, are mammon and cant — cant pious, cant liberal, cant philanthropic.” ™ 
Catlin is well aware that the Western world wears this visage to a great part of 
the colonial world. In his Weil Lectures at the University of North Carolina” 
he argued that the West must renounce imperialism and racial prejudice, and 
must conform its attitudes and its actions to the “Great Tradition.” “If the free 
world is unable to clarify its own mind on this ancient issue then it will perish 
before Soviet propaganda. And, moreover, it will deserve to perish.” 

The ultimate goal must be world government. To be sure, “proposals for 
effective and constitutional World Government in our times break on the rock 
that there is no present indication that the Soviet Union would subordinate its 
sovereignty except to an organization of the world planned by itself, perhaps with 
Chinese aid.”** But the imperative remains. The sovereign state collects and 


ei Ae A 

* On Political Goals (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1957), p. 19. 

* Preface to Action (New York: Macmillan, 1934), p. 168. 

™* One Anglo-American Nation (Toronto: Macmillan, 1941). See also The Anglo-Saxon Tradition 


(London: Routledge, 1939); Anglo-American Unity as a Nucleus of World Federation 
(London: Macmillan, 1942). 

* The Atlantic Community (Toronto: Macmillan, 1959). See also Atlantic Union (London: In- 
dustrial Aids Ltd., 1961); “Political Science and the Practical Problem of Peace,” Western 
Political Quarterly, XII (1959), 917. 

® Henry F. Brownson, Orestes A. Brownson’s Early Life (Privately printed, Detroit, 1898), p. 18 

* On Political Goals, cited above. 

* “Political Science and the Practical Problem of Peace,” p. 927. 
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expends enormous quantities of wealth for a function it does not perform, the 
keeping of the peace. “We cannot go on with a political system hammered to- 
gether at the Peace of Westphalia and 300 years out of date.’ If men cling to 
this obsolete system they may find themselves “atomized into thin air.” 

Charles Hyneman has observed that most political scientists “shy away from 
power as the central concern of political science”; they “have not generally 
accepted and acted upon the advice given by Catlin and Lasswell.”** Indeed, 
since the war the most popular approach in social science has been the arid 
formalism which Barrington Moore, Jr., has called “the new scholasticism.” ** 
This may take the form of nonempirical conceptual definitions, “a collection of 
verbal categories, empty file drawers, as it were, that are arranged in a neat and, 
at first glance, imposing pattern,”*° after the fashion of Talcott Parsons; or it 
may express itself in the frivolity of game theory.”* It seems in any case to be a 
retreat from substantive problems. These were never more urgent. It is hearten- 
ing to learn that Professor Catlin’s culminating work, Elementa Politica, is sched- 
uled for publication.” It is to be hoped that this systematic and illuminating treat- 
ment of the central problems of political theory will return political science to its 
proper theme, the study of power. The dangers and the promises of the future are 
the dangers and the promises of power. Man may not solve his problems by 
thinking about them — this reviewer has less confidence in the possibility of ra- 
tional control of human affairs than Catlin — but he will never solve them with- 
out thinking about them. 


Francis D. WormMuTH 
University of Utah 


A 


\tlantic Union, p. 12. 

* The Study of Politics (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1959), p. 143. 

“Political Power and Social Theory (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958), p. 89. 
* Ibid., p, 98. 


a 


““In order to ascertain the real scale of the means which we must put forth for War, we must 
think over the political object both on our own side and on the enemy’s side; we must con- 
sider the power and position of the enemy’s State as well as our own, the character of his 
P ta! ’ 

Government and of his people, and the capacities of both, and all that again on our own 
side, and the political connections of other States, and the effect which the War will pro- 
duce on those States. That the determination of these diverse circumstances and their 
diverse connections with each other is an immense problem, that it is the true flash of 

- » 1 : : : 7 

genius which discovers here in a moment what is right, and that it would be quite out of the 
question to become master of the complexity merely by a methodical study, it is easy to 
conceive. In this sense Buonaparte was quite right when he said that it would be a problem 
in algebra before which a Newton might stand aghast.” Clausewitz on the Art of Warfare 
(Greene ed.; Philadelphia: David McKay Co., 1943), p. 138. 


* By the University of Toronto Press. 











NEWS AND NOTES 


IN MEMORIAM 


PROFESSOR CHRISTEN JENSEN 
1881-1961 


The Western Political Quarterly regretfully announces the death of Christen 
Jensen, professor emeritus of political science at Brigham Young University, on 


August 17, 1961. 


Dr. Jensen graduated from the University of Utah in 1907; he received the 
M.A. at Harvard in 1908 and the doctorate from Chicago in 1921. He taught 
political science and history at Brigham Young University from 1908 until his 
retirement in June 1961. He also served as Dean of the Graduate School and was 
twice Acting President of the University. He was an exacting but extremely able 
teacher and is remembered with affection by generations of students, undergrad- 
uate and graduate. 


The Northern California Political Science Association held its thirteenth 
annual meeting at the University of San Francisco on May 13. Panels discussed 
“Power Structures and Urban Politics” and “Scope, Method and Status of 
Political Science: Assessment of Approaches.” Professor Leo Strauss, University 
of Chicago, addressed the meeting on the topic, “What Is the Theme of Political 
Theory?” The Presidential Award Citation for teaching, service to the profession, 
community service, and research was given to Karl Buchman of Fresno State 
College. 

Officers elected for 1961-62 were: President, Benjamin G. Franklin, Chico 
State College; Vice President, John H. Bunzel, Stanford University; Secretary- 
Treasurer, John M. Selig, City College of San Francisco. The following were 
elected to the Council: Victor Ferkiss, Saint Mary’s College; Norman Jacobson, 
University of California; Ross Y. Koen, Humbolt State College; Jack F. Leach, 
Monterey Peninsula College; Alexander Smetana, University of San Francisco; 
Frederic A. Weed, San Jose State College; and William W. Young, Fresno State 
College. 


The Canadian Political Science Association held its thirty-third annual 
meeting on June 8, 9, and 10 at the University of Montreal. 


The University of Oklahoma’s Graduate International Studies Program 
sponsored the first Southwest Conference on International Relations, which was 
held on the Norman campus, May 18-20, 1961. Funds were provided under a 
grant from the National Defense Education Act and the theme of the conference 
was “American Policy Toward the Developing Areas.” The major address was 
delivered by G. Mennen Williams, Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs. Similar conferences are planned as annual events. 
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More than thirty diplomats, scientists, military leaders, and political author- 
ities explored “Coexistence” at San Diego State’s nineteenth annual Institute on 
World Affairs, held August 7-25. The Institute, under the leadership of Minos 
D. Generales, now serving his tenth year as Director, has received national 
recognition. Professor Generales describes the series as dedicated to the use of 
the free academic forum for presentation and discussion of current and con- 
tinuing issues of international significance. 


Five fellowships open for post-doctoral study at the Center for the Study of 
Higher Education at the University of Michigan. Grantees become Michigan 
Fellows in College Administration. Fellowships are graduated according to need, 
the maximum being $8,000, and are open to those entering or intending to enter 
careers in college or university administration. To qualify for a fellowship the 
applicant must already possess his doctor’s degree (the field of academic study is 
immaterial), or the equivalent, and have demonstrated leadership potential. In 
addition he should be no more than forty years of age and able to provide a 
good bill of health. 

Applications should be completed and on file not later than February 1, 1962. 
For application forms and further information, address: Center for the Study of 
Higher Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Two Legislative Research Fellowships will be awarded in 1962-63 to permit 
teachers at California colleges and universities to serve as full-time research aides 
with the lower house of the California legislature. The Fellowships are supported 
by a grant from the Ford Foundation to the University of California at Berkeley 
and constitute a new element in the California Legislative Internship Program. 
Each Fellowship will carry a stipend of up to $8,000, half to be paid by the State 
Assembly and half from the Foundation grant. Service will be for the academic 
year, probably in Sacramento, and it is anticipated that the Fellows will be 
assigned as research aides to important legislative committees. The Fellowships 
will ordinarily be awarded to faculty members between the ages of thirty and 
forty. The deadline for applications is January 1, 1962. Enquiries should be 
addressed to the California Legislative Internship Program, Department of Politi- 
cal Science, 202 South Hall, University of California, Berkeley 4, California. 


The University of Southern California announced in May its educational 
master plan for the next two decades and a development program to put it into 
effect. The plan has two goals: first, able and eager students, wise and dedicated 
professors, and imaginative and stimulating courses of study; and second, the 
facilities to make this possible. H. Leslie Hoffman is the national chairman, and 
Gwynn Wilson and Herbert Hoover, Jr., are serving as national vice chairmen of 
the master plan program. 


Thomas W. Adams, who is completing his doctoral work at Oklahoma Uni- 
versity, was visiting lecturer in political science for the second summer session at 
Arizona State University. He has also accepted a Citizenship Clearing House 
Fellowship for the first semester of the 1961-62 academic year. 
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Totton J. Anderson of the University of Southern California has been 
granted a sabbatical leave for the spring term 1961. Professor Anderson will 
conduct a research project in Europe while on leave. Also, he and William 
Buchanan of the University of Southern California have received a research 
grant from the John Randolph and Dora Haynes Foundation to support a study 
of residential mobility and voting behavior in Los Angeles County. 


Joseph Arden, NDEA Fellow in International Studies at Oklahoma Uni- 
versity, has been awarded a Rotary International Fellowship for a year’s study in 
New Zealand. 


Thomas J. Ashley, fellow in political science at the Claremont Graduate 
School, has been appointed assistant professor of political science at the Orange 
County State College in Fullerton, California. 


Professor Paul L. Beckett, chairman of the department of political science at 
Washington State University, will be on sabbatical leave during 1961-62. Pro 
fessor H. Paul Castleberry will be acting chairman during Prof. Beckett’s absence. 


Willard A. Beling, formerly of Harvard University, has been appointed 
professor of international relations at the University of Southern California. 


W. Richard Bigger has returned to his position as professor of political 
science at San Diego State College after serving for eight months as Special 
Assistant on Academic Policy to the Chief Administrative Office for the Board 
of Trustees of the California State College System. 


Franklin M. Bridge, formerly research associate in the Ohio Legislative 
Service Commission, has been appointed assistant director for research projects 
in the Bureau of Governmental Research and Service and associate professor of 
political science at the University of Colorado, effective July 1961. 


James L. Busey of the University of Colorado Political Science Department 
taught at the University of Hawaii in the international field during the summer 
months. 


George A. Condon has been appointed instructor in political science at 
Washington State University for one year, beginning September 1961. 


Carl Q. Christol, professor of international law and chairman of the de 
partment of political science at the University of Southern California, has been 
elected president of the United Nations Association of Los Angeles for a two 
year term. He has also been appointed the first chairman of the Committee on 
International and Comparative Law of the Los Angeles County Bar Association. 
As a Colonel in the Judge Advocate General’s Corps, he participated in LOGEX 
at Fort Lee, Virginia, for two weeks in April-May 1961. 
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John A. Crittenden, formerly of the University of North Carolina, has been 
appointed as assistant professor in the Department of Political Science at the 
University of Southern California. 


Mrs. Patricia E. Cunnea, who has been teaching at Mills College in Oak- 
land, California, for the past two years, has accepted an instructorship at 
Washington State University effective September 16. 


P. Alan Dionisopoulos of the Department of Government, University of 
Arizona, resigned effective June 30, 1961, to accept an appointment as assistant 
professor of political science and assistant to the Dean of Letters and Science at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Edwin Fogelman, of the Department of Government at Oklahoma Univer- 
sity, will be a visiting associate professor of political science at the University of 


Minnesota 1961-62. 


Edward M. Goldberg, formerly of San Diego State College, has been 
appointed assistant professor of government at Los Angeles State College. 


R. A. Gomez of the Department of Government, University of Arizona, 
is on sabbatical leave during the 1961-62 academic year. Professor Gomez re- 
ceived grants from the Social Science Research Council and the American 
Philosophical Association for studies in Spain and Latin America. 


Bernard Hennessy of the Department of Government, University of Arizona, 
resigned effective June 30, 1961, to accept the Directorship of the Citizenship 
Clearing House at New York University. 


Martin B. Hickman has been appointed associate professor of international 
relations at the University of Southern California. He received the doctorate at 
the University of Utah in 1954 and has since been employed in the State 
Department. 


A. Spencer Hill has resigned from Drury College to accept a position at 
Eastern New Mexico University. 


Evan Iverson formerly of the University of Wyoming has been appointed to 
the position of Supervisor of the Research and Program Analysis Section of the 
Department of Institutions of the State of Washington. 


Henry Janssen has been promoted to the rank of professor of political 
science at San Diego State College. 


Professor Emeritus Claudius O. Johnson, who retired at Washington State 
University a year ago and has since been teaching at Chatham College at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, on a John Hay Whitney Foundation visiting professorship, 
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has been awarded a Fulbright lectureship in American civilization at the Uni- 
versity of Athens, Greece, for the year 1961-62. He will return to this country 
sometime during the summer of 1962. 


Garth N. Jones formerly of The Brigham Young University has accepted a 
position at the University of Southern California. 


Ned V. Joy has been promoted to the rank of professor of political science 
at San Diego State College. 


Professor Conrad Joyner of Southwestern Louisiana University accepted an 
appointment, effective September 1961, as associate professor of government, 
University of Arizona. 


Paul Kelso of the University of Arizona was on sabbatical leave the spring 
1961 semester to continue work on a study of Arizona government and politics. 


Lee R. Kerschner, fellow in political science at Georgetown University, has 
been appointed instructor in political science at the Orange County State College. 


John H. Kessel of Amherst College and David J. Danelski of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois have accepted assistant professorships at the University of Wash- 
ington effective September 1961. 


V. O. Key, professor of government at Harvard University, addressed the 
members of the Southern California Political Science Association who held their 
spring meeting on the campus of the University of Southern California. Pro- 
fessor Key’s topic was “Public Opinion and the Decay of Democracy.” Emmette 
S. Redford, professor of government at the University of Texas and president of 
the American Political Science Association, also spoke to the members regarding 
the activities of the national Association. 


James D. Kitchen has returned to his position as assistant professor of 
political science at San Diego State College after a year’s leave, during which he 
served as a Fulbright Lecturer in Ecuador. 


John H. Leek, David Ross Boyd Professor of Government at Oklahoma 
University, was elected president of the Oklahoma Political Science Association. 


John Brown Mason has been appointed chairman of the newly established 
Department of Political Science at the Orange County State College. 


Douglas H. Mendel, Jr., will be on leave from the University of California, 
Los Angeles, during the year 1961-62 as a Fulbright Lecturer in political science 
in the Republic of China (Taiwan). Professor Mendel will devote the summers 
preceding and following his Taiwan duties to research in Japan and Okinawa 
under grants from the Joint Committee on Asian Studies of the Social Science 
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Research Council and American Council of Learned Societies; the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences; and the Institute of International Studies, 
Berkeley. 


Stephen R. Mitchell, who completed his work for the doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin during the current year, has been promoted to assistant 
professor in political science at Washington State University. 


Frank Munk of Reed College will be visiting professor of political science at 
the College of Europe in Bruges, Belgium, while on sabbatical leave during the 
spring semester. 


Stuart A. Nagel of Pennsylvania State University accepted an appointment 
effective September 1961, as assistant professor of government, University of 
Arizona. 


Felix A. Nigro, formerly of Southern Illinois University, has been appointed 
professor of political science at San Diego State College. 


Joseph L. Nyomarkay, formerly of the University of Minnesota, has been 
appointed an instructor in the Department of Political Science at the University 
of Southern California. 


Thomas Oberlitner has accepted an appointment as part-time visiting lec- 
turer in government, University of Arizona, 1961-62 academic year. Professor 
Oberlitner will offer courses in the Latin-American area. 


Daniel M. Ogden, Jr., of Washington State University resigned his associate 
professorship to accept appointment to the Technical Review Staff of the U.S. 
Department of the Interior, effective June 15, 1961. He will be concerned pri- 
marily with high-level program planning in the field of one of his major research 
specialties — natural resource development and conservation. 


Vasant D. Rao of the University of Bombay has been appointed Visiting 
Fulbright Lecturer in political science and history at San Diego State College. 
During the 1960-61 academic year he served as Visiting Fulbright Lecturer at 
Washington State University. 


Leo C. Riethmayer, chairman of the University of Colorado Political Science 
Department, taught at the University of California, Los Angeles, during the 
summer. 


Frank Sorauf, visiting associate professor of government at the University of 
Arizona in 1960-61, accepted an appointment as associate professor of political 
science at the University of Minnesota. 


Frank M. Stewart, after forty-five years in the teaching profession at the 
University of Texas and UCLA, retired as of July 1, 1961. On May 26, a din- 
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ner was held in Professor Stewart’s honor at UCLA by his colleagues and 
former students. Three of his former students — Professors V. O. Key, Jr., of 
Harvard, Emmette S. Redford of the University of Texas, and Foster Sherwood, 
Vice Chancellor of UCLA — gave addresses on this occasion. 


Thor Swanson has been promoted from assistant to associate professor of 
public administration at Washington State University, effective September 1961. 


Gerald Tobey of Northeastern University (Boston) accepted an appointment 
as visiting instructor in government, University of Arizona, for the 1961-62 aca- 
demic year. 


The Departments of Government at the University of Arizona and Boston 
University had exchange appointments for the 1961 summer session. Professor 
Peter A. Toma of the University of Arizona taught in the Boston University 
Summer Session and Professor Andrew Gyorgy was a visiting professor at the 
University of Arizona. 


Martin B. Travis, Jr., of Stanford University, and Robert Y. Fluno of Whit- 
man College served as visiting professors at the University of Washington during 
the 1961 summer session. 


Ellsworth E. Weaver of the University of Utah has been appointed Director 
of the Institute of Government of that institution. He will have charge of the 
in-service training program, relations with state and local units of government, 
and the research and publication activities of the Institute. 


Robert F. Wilcox of San Diego State College served last year as a member 
of the Task Force on Organization of Governor Brown’s Committee on Medical 
Aid and Health. The Committee’s report was published in December 1960. 


Clifton E. Wilson of Montana State University accepted an appointment 
as visiting instructor in government, University of Arizona, for the 1961-62 
academic year. 


Richard B. Wilson of the University of Colorado Political Science Depart- 
ment taught at the University of California, Berkeley, during the second term of 
the summer session. 


“A Different View of United States Policy in Africa,” by Peter Duignan and 
Lewis Gann, which appeared in the December 1960 issue of the Quarterly, will 
be reprinted by the National Archives of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


Virginia L. Snitlow’s “The Mushroom Cloud,” published in our December 
1958 issue, will appear in an anthology, designed for use as a textbook which is 
tentatively entitled A Liberal Arts Reader, to be published by Prentice-Hall in 
the spring of 1962. 
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To appear in a revised version of Andrew Gyorgy and Hubert Gibb’s 
casebook, Problems in International Relations, will be Ake Sandler’s article, 
“Sweden’s Postwar Diplomacy: Some Problems, Views, and Issues,” which 
appeared in the December 1960 issue of the Western Political Quarterly. 


Robert Redfield’s article, “Maine’s Ancient Law in the Light of Primitive 
Societies,” which appeared in the December 1950 issue of the Quarterly will be 
published in an edition of the book, Maine: Ancient Law, in the Harper Torch- 
books paperback series this coming November. 


The Institute for Community Development and Services of Michigan State 
University is publishing a manuscript of abstracts which will refer to the follow- 
ing Quarterly articles: “A Typology for Nonpartisan Elections,” by Charles 
R. Adrian (June 1959); “Study of Voting Splits on City Councils in Los Angeles 
County,” by Robert J. Huckshorn (June 1960); and “St. Louis Politics: Relation- 
ships Among Interests, Parties, and Governmental Structure,” by Robert H. Salis- 
bury (June 1960). 


In a text which Lowell G. Noonan is co-authoring for Ronald Press Com- 
pany, entitled Comparative European Governments to be published in March 
1962 will appear his article, “Some Political Aspects of the French Fifth Re- 
public,” which was published in the June 1960 issue of the Quarterly. 


In a book which is being completed by Richard F. Staar will appear his 
article, “Theory of the Polish People’s Democracy.” This article appeared in 
our December 1961 issue. 


C. B. Macpherson will use the substance of his two Quarterly articles, 
“Locke on Capitalist Appropriation” (December 1951), and “The Social Bearing 
of Locke’s Political Theory” (March 1954), in a book on seventeenth-century 
theory which is to be published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 














